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THE NEW PAN AMERICANISM 


INTRODUCTION. 

The object of this publication is to bring together the essential 
utterances and facts that contribute to a dearer definition of a Pan 
American league of peace. It would be interesting to review events 
of the nineteenth century that have exhibited the Monroe doctrine 
in the light of the common interests of American sovereignties and 
peoples. Such a story would extend from the Congress of Panam£ 
in 1826 up to the International American Conference of 1889-90 
and its successors in the series of Pan American conferences, with 
all that they have implied. But we confine ourselves to the most re- 
cent manifestations of Pan Americanism, believing that they introduce 
the promise of new harmonies, to which earlier events have been 
something like a prdude. 

The first ofiSdal statement which clearly voiced the ideals of the 
new Pan Americanisni was the speech made by Hon. Elihu Root 
before the Third International American Congress at Rio de Janeiro, 
July 31, 1906. At that time Mr. Root, who was then secretary of 
state in President Roosevelt’s cabinet, expounded the doctrine of 
American international solidarity of interests. The most significant 
sentences of that address are here quoted: 

... No nation can live unto itself alone and continue to live. Elach 
nation s growth is a part of the development of the race. ... It is with 
nations as it is with individual men; intercourse, association, correction 
of egotism by the influence of other^s judgment, broadening of views by 
the experience and thoi^ht of equals, acceptance of the moral standards 
of a community the desire for whose good opinion lends a smction to 
the rules of right conduct— these are the conditions of growth in civiliza- 
tion. . . • 

To promote this mutual interchange and assistance between the Amer- 
ican Republics, engaged in the^same great task, inspired by the same 
purpose, and professing the same principles, I understand to be the 
function of the American G)nference now in session! There is not one 
of all our coimtries that cannot b^efit the others; there is not one that 
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cannot receive benefit from the others; there is not one that will not 
gain by the prosperity, the peace, the happiness of all. . . . 

The association of so many eminent men from all the Republics, leaders 
of opinion in their own homes; the friendships that will arise among you; 
the habit of temperate and kindly discussion of matters of common in- 
terest; the ascertainment of common S3niipathies and aims; the dissipa- 
tion of misunderstandings; the exhibition to all the American peoples of 
this peaceful and considerate method of conferring upon international 
questions— this alone, quite irrespective of the resolutions you may 
adopt and the conventions you may sign, will mark a substantial advance 
in iJie direction of international good understanding. 

These beneficent results the Government and the people of the United 
States of America greatly desire. 

We wish for no victories but those of peace; for no territory except 
our own; for no sovereignty except the sovereignty over ourselves. We 
deem the independence and equal rights of the smallest and weakest 
member of the family of nations entitled to as much respect as those 
of the greatest empire, and we deem the observance of that respect the 
chief guaranty of the weak against the oppression of the strong. We 
neither claim nor desire any rights, or privileges, or powers that we do 
not freely concede to every American Republic. We wish to increase 
our prosperity, to expand our trade, to grow in wealth, in wisdom, and 
in spirit, but our conception of the true way to accomplish this, is not to 
pull down others and profit by their ruin, but to hrip all friends to a 
common prosperity and a common growth, that we may all become greater 
and stronger together. 

Within a few months, for the first time, the recognized possessors of 
every foot of soil upon the American continents can be and I hope will 
be represented with the acknowledged rights of equal sovereign states 
in the great World Congress at The Hague. This will be the world's 
formal and final acceptance of the declaration that no part of the Ameri- 
can continents is to be deemed subject to colonization. Let us pledge 
ourselves to aid each other in the full performance of the duty to humanity 
which that accepted declaration implies, so that in time the weakest and 
most unfortunate of our Republics may come to march with equal step 
by the side of the stronger and more fortunate. Let us help each other 
to show that for all the races of men the liberty for which we have fought 
and labored is the twin sister of justice and peace. Let us unite in creat- 
ing and maintaining and making eflFective an all-American public opinion, 
whose power shall influence international conduct and prevent intema- 
tionaJ yrrong and narrow the causes of war, and forever preserve our free 
lands from the burden of such armaments as are massed behind the 
frontiers of Europe, and bring us ever nearer to the perfection of ordered 
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liberty. So shall come security and prosperity, production and trade, 
wealth, learning, the arts, and happiness for us all. 

Not in a single conference, nor by a single eflFort, can very much be 
done. You labor more for the future than for the present; but if the 
right impulse be given, if the right tendency be established, the work 
you do here will go on among all the millions of people in the American 
continents, long dFter your final adjournment, long after your lives, with 
incalculable benefit to all our beloved countries, which may it please 
God to continue free and independait and happy for ages to come. 


This message brought by Secretary Root to the American Repub- 
lics was, during that summer, repeated by him in many South Ameri- 
can capitals, and elicited ever3rwhere a cordial and sympathetic 
response. When the invitations of the new Pan Americanism were 
renewed by President Wilson, they acquired a peculiar emphasis 
from the coincident relapse of international relations in the Old 
World into primitive chaos. The President's first utterances con- 
cerning Pan American affairs were a sufiScient basis for the adoption 
of a proposal in the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
for the creation of a committee to study neutral interests in the stress 
of the European war. 

Moreover, the administration began its term with a proposal for 
treaties for the advancement of peace, embodying the principle of 
the commission of inquiry in sudi a way as to cover disputes not 
falling within the scope of arbitration. These engagements, sixteen 
of which are in force, prohibit war until this method of conciliation 
has had fair trial. On April 22, 1915, Honduras proposed a general 
Pan American treaty to secure universal recognition of this prin- 
ciple. 

The Second Pan American Scientific Congress assembled in the 
last dzys of 1915, a visible sign to the peoples of the two Americas 
of the friendliness which governments had been developing. Presi- 
dent Wilson and Secretary of State Lansing both addressed its 
sessions, emphasizing the propriety and wisdom of mutual respect 
and helpfulness in the international relations of the American sover- 
eignties. The address of the secretary of state was "followed im- 
mediately by a circular note to all American Governments proposing 
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the negotiation of a common agreement upon essential principles of 
American international policy. This negotiation cannot be without 
effect, and it may become the keystone in the arch of the new Pan 
Americanism. At present the fundamental suggestions under dis- 
cussion are these: 

1. Torritorial int^ty of each state is guaranteed by all. 

2. All states agree to maintain the republican form of govern- 

ment. 

3. All disputes except those affecting independence shall be 

submitted to settlement by diplomacy, arbitration or com- 
missions of inquiry. 

4. Internal disturbances in one state shall not be aided or 

abetted from another. (The specific provisions tend to 
uphold stable governments.) 

Hie purpose of the new Pan Americanism has been succinctly 
defined by Seaetary Lansing in these words: 

“The Monroe doctrine is a national policy of the United States; 
Pan Americanism is an international policy of the Americas. The 
motives are to an extent different; the ends sought are the same. 
Both can exist without impairing the force of either. And both do 
exist and, I trust, will exist in ail thdr vigor.” 



PRESIDENT WILSON’S POLICY TOWARD LATIN AMERICA ^ 


I. President Wilson’s Policy toward Latin America.^ 

The Secrekiry of State to American Diplomatic Officers in LaHn America, 
(telegram.) 

Department of State, 
Washington, March 12, 1913, i p.m. 

Only for your information and guidance I quote the following: 

‘‘In view of questions which are naturally uppermost in the public 
mind just now the President issued the following statement: 

“‘One of the chief objects of my administration will be to cultivate 
the friendship and deserve the confidence of ovi sister republics of 
Central and South America and to promote in every proper and 
honorable way the interests which are common to the peoples of the 
two continents. 

“ ‘I earnestly desire the most cordial understanding and co-operation 
between the peoples and leaders of America and therefore deem it 
my duty to maJke this brief statement. Co-operation is possible 
only when supported at every turn by the orderly processes of just 
government based upon law, not upon arbitrary or irregular force. 

“ ‘ We hold, as I am sure all thoughtful leaders of republican govern- 
ments ever57where hold, that just government rests always upon the 
consent of the governed and upon the public conscience and ap- 
proval. We shall look to make these principles the basis of mutual 
intercourse, respect and helpfulness between our sister republics and 
ourselves. We shall lend our influence of every kind to the realiza- 
tion of these principles in fact and practice, knowing that disorder, 
personal intrigue and defiance of constitutional rights weaken and 
discredit government and injure none so much as the people who 
are imfortunate enough to have their common life and their common 
affairs so tainted and disturbed. We can have no sympathy with 

*Sent to Mexico City, Mexico; Port au Prince, Hsdti; Santo Domingo, Do- 
minican Republic; Caracas, Venezuela; San Salvador, El Salvador; Panami, 
Panama. 

Repeated to Guatemala City, Guatemala; Tegucigalpa, Honduras; Managua, 
Nicaragua; San Jos4, Costa Rica; Bogotd, Colombia; Quito, Ecuador; Santiago, 
Chile; Lima, Peru; La Paz, Bolivia; Buenos Aires, Argentina; Montevideo, Uru- 
guay; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
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those who seek to seize the power of government to advance their 
own personal interests or ambitions. 

‘“We are the friends of peace, but we know that there can be no 
lasting or stable peace under such circumstances. As friends, there- 
fore, we shall prefer those who act m the interest of peace and honor, 
who protect private rights and respect the restraints of constitutional 
provisions. Mutual respect seems to us the indispensable foundation 
of friendship between states as between individuals. 

‘“The United States has nothing to seek in Central and South 
America except the lasting interests of the peoples of the two con- 
tinents, the security of governments intended for the people and for 
no special group or interest, and the development of personal and 
trade relationships between the two continents which shall redound 
to the profit and advantage of both, and interfere with the rights 
and liberties of ndther. 

‘“From these principles may be read so much of the future policy 
of this government as it is necessary now to forecast, and in the spirit 
of these principles I may, I hope, be permitted with as much con- 
fidence, as earnestness, to extend to the governments of all the re- 
publics of America the hand of genuine dismterested friendship and 
to pledge my own honor and the honor of my colleagues to every 
enterprise of peace and amity that a fortunate future may disclose.’” 


BRYAN. 
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2. The United States and Latin America. 

{Address by President Wilson before the Southern Commercial Congress at Mobile, 
Alabama, October 27, igi3») 

Your Excellency, Mr. Chairman, it is with unaffected pleasure that 
I find myself here to-day. I once before had the pleasure, in another 
southern city, of addressing the Southern Commercial Congress. 
I then spoke of what the future seemed to hold in store for this region, 
which so many of us love and toward the future of which we all look 
forward with so much confidence and hope. But another theme 
directed me here this time. I do not need to speak of the South. 
She has, perhaps, acquired the gift of speaking for herself. I come 
because I want to speak of our present and prospective relations 
with our neighbors to the south. I deemed it a public duty, as well 
as a personal pleasure, to be here to express for myself and for the 
government I represent the welcome we all feel to those who repre- 
sent the Latin-American states. 

The future, ladies and gentlemen, is going to be very differeiit for 
this hemisphere from the past. These states lying to the south of 
us, which have always been our neighbors, will now be drawn closer 
to us by innumerable ties, and, I hope, chief of all, by the tie of a 
common understanding of each other. Interest does not tie nations 
together: it sometimes separates them. I But sympathy and imder- 
standing does unite them,/ and I believe that by the new route that 
is just about to be opened, while we physically cut two continents 
asunder, we spiritually unite them. It is a spiritual union which 
we seek. [ 

I wonder if you realize, I wonder if your imaginations have been 
filled, with the significance of the tides of commerce. Your governor 
alluded in very fit and striking terms to the voyage of Columbus; 
but Columbus took his voyage imder compulsion of circumstances. 
Constantinople had been captured by the Turks and all the routes 
of trade with the east had been suddenly closed. If there was not 
a way across the Atlantic to open those routes again, they were 
closed forever, and Columbus set out, not to discover America, for 
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he did not know that it existed, but to discover the eastern shores of 
Asia, He set sail for Cathay, and stumbled upon America. With 
that change in the outlook of the world, what happened? England, 
that had been at the back of Europe with an un]^own sea behind 
her, found that all things had turned as if upon a pivot, and she was 
at the front of Europe; and since then all the tides of energy and en- 
terprise that have issued out of Europe have seemed to be turned 
westward across the Atlantic. But you will notice that they have 
turned westward chiefly north of the equator, and that it is the 
northern half of the globe that has seemed to be filled with the media 
of intercourse and of S3mapathy and of common understanding. 

Do you not see now what is about to happen? These great tides 
which have been running along parallels of latitude will now swing 
southward athwart parallels of latitude, and that opening gate at 
the Isthmus of Panama will open the world to a commerce that she 
has not known before, — a commerce of intelligence, of thought and 
sympathy between north and south. The Latin-American states, 
which, to their disadvantage, have been off the main lines, will now 
be on the main lines. I feel that these gentlemen honoring us with 
their presence to-day will presently find that some part, at any rate, 
of the center of gravity of the world has shifted. Do you realize 
that New York, for example, will be nearer the western coast of 
South America than she is now to the eastern coast of South America? 
Do you realize that a line drawn northward parallel with the greater 
part of the western coast of South America runs only about 150 
miles west of New York? The great bulk of South America, if you 
will look at your globes (not at your Mercator’s projection), lies 
eastward of the continent of North America. You will realize that 
when you realize t^t the canal will run southeast, not southwest, 
and that, when you get into the Pacific, you will be farther east 
than you were when you left the Gulf of Mexico. These things 
are significant, therefore, of this, — ^that we are closing one chapter 
in the history of the world and are opening another of great, un- 
imaginable significance. 

There is one peculiarity about the history of the Latin-American 
states which, I am sure, they are keenly aware of. You hear of 
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“concessions” to foreign capitalists in Latin America. You do not 
hear of concessions to foreign capitalists in the United States. They 
are not granted concessions. They are invited to make investments. 
The work is ours, though they are welcome to invest in it. We 
do not ask them to supply the capital and do the work. It is an 
invitation, not a privilege; and states that are obliged, because 
their territory does not lie within the main field of modem enter- 
prise and action, to grant concessions are in this condition, that 
foreign interests are apt to dominate their domestic affairs, — sl con- 
dition of affairs always dangerous and apt to become intolerable. 
What these states are going to see, therefore, is an emancipation 
from the subordination, which has been inevitable, to foreign enter- 
prise and an assertion of the splendid character which, in spite of 
these difficulties, they have again and again been able to demonstrate. 
The dignity, the courage, the self-possession, the seK-respect, of the 
Latin-American states, their achievements in the face of all these 
adverse circumstances, deserve nothing but the admiration and ap- 
plause of the world. They have had harder bargains driven with 
them in the matter of loans than any other peoples in the world. 
Interest has been exacted of them that was not exacted of anybody 
else, because the risk was said to be greater; and then securities were 
taken that destroyed the risk, — ^an admirable arrangement for those 
who were forcing the terms. I rejoice in nothing so much as in the 
prospect that they will now be emancipated from these conditions; and 
we ought to be the first to take part in assisting in that emancipation. 
I think some of these gentlemen have already had occasion to bear 
witness that the Department of State in recent months has tried to 
serve them in that wise. In the future they will draw closer and closer 
to us because of circumstances of which I wish to speak with modera- 
tion and, I hope, without indiscretion. 

We must prove ourselves their friends and champions upon terms 
of equality and honor. You cannot be friends upon any other terms 
than upon the terms of equality. You cannot be friends at all 
except upon the terms of honor. We must show ourselves friends 
by comprehending their interest, whether it squares with our own 
interest or not. It is a very perilous thing to determine the foreign 
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policy of a nation to the terms of material interest. It not only is 
unfair to those with whom you are dealing, but it is degrading as 
regards your own actions. 

Comprehension must be the soil in which shall grow all the fruits 
of friendship; and there is a reason and a compulsion lying behind 
all this which is dearer than an3rthing else to the thoughtful men of 
America. I mean the development of constitutional liberty in the 
world. Human rights, national integrity, and opportunity as against 
material interests, — ^that, ladies and gentlemen, is the issue which 
we now have to face. I want to take this occasion to say that the 
United States will never again seek one additional foot of territory 
by conquest. She will devote herself to showing that she knows how 
to make honorable and fruitful use of the territory she has, and she 
must regard it as one of the duties of friendship to see that from no 
quarter are material interests made superior to human liberty and 
national opportunity. I say this, not with a single thought that 
any one will gainsay it, but merely to fix in our consciousness what 
our real relationship with the rest of America is. It is the relation- 
ship of a family of mankind devoted to the development of true con- 
stitutional liberty. We know that that is the soil out of which the 
best enterprise springs. We know that this is a cause which we are 
making in common with our neighbors, because we have had to 
make it for ourselves. 

Reference has been made here to-day to some of the national 
problems which confront us as a nation. What is at the heart of 
aU our national problems? It is that we have seen the hand of 
material interest sometimes about to close upon our dearest rights 
and possessions. We have seen material interests threaten consti- 
tutional freedom in the United States. Therefore, we will now know 
how to s)mipathize with those in the rest of America who have to 
contend with such powers, not only within their borders, but from 
outside their borders also. 

I know what the response of the thought and heart of America 
will be to the program I have outlined, because America was created 
to realize a program like that. This is not America because it is 
rich. This is not America because it has set up for a great popula- 
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tion great opportunities of material prosperity. America is a name 
which soimds in the ears of men everywhere as a synonym with 
individual opportunity because a S3monym of individual liberty. 
I would rather belong to a poor nation that was free than to a rich 
nation that had ceased to be in love with liberty. But we shall 
not be poor if we love liberty, because the nation that loves liberty 
truly sets every man free to do his best and be his best, and that 
means the release of all the splendid energies of a great people who 
think for themselves. A nation of employees cannot be free any 
more than a nation of employers can be. 

In emphasizing the points which must unite us in sympathy and 
in spiritual interest with the Latin-American peoples, we are only 
emphasizing the points of our own life, and we should prove our- 
selves untrue to our own traditions if we proved ourselves untrue 
friends to them. Do not think, therefore, gentlemen, that the 
questions of the day are mere questions of policy and diplomacy. 
Ttey are shot through with the principles of life. We dare not 
turn from the principle that morality, and not expediency, is the 
thing that must guide us, and that we will never condone iniquity 
because it is most convenient to do so. It seems to me that this is 
a day of infinite hope, of confidence in a future greater than the past 
has been, for I am fain to believe that, in spite of all the things that 
we wish to correct, the nineteenth century that now lies behind us 
has brought us a long stage toward the time when, slowly ascending 
the tedious dimb that leads to the final uplands, we shall get our 
ultimate view of the duties of mankind. We have breasted a con- 
siderable part of that climb, and shall presently — ^it may be in a 
generation or two — come out upon those great heights where there 
shines unobstructed the light of the justice of God. 
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3. Mexican j^airs and the A. B. C. Mediation. 

The year 1911 began with Porfirio Diaz as president of the United 
Mexican States, a position to which he had been regularly elected 
since 1884. The Diaz regime was that of a strong man who had 
drawn to himself and his government much of the human ability 
which the country had produced. The government was effectively 
within the control of the cientificos^ or educated upper classes, who 
controlled much of the land. This situation prevented the free play 
of opportunity which it is the purpose of democracy to guarantee, 
and the result was a spreading discontent. Francisco 1 . Madero 
headed a revolt against Diaz in the northern states of the country. 
On May 8 Diaz announced his wiQ to retire; on May ii Madero set 
up a provisional government at Juarez, and on May 25 the President 
did resign. Francisco de la Barra, minister of foreign affairs, became 
acting President owing to the retirement of Vice President Corral. 
Senor de la Barra in Jime decreed elections for October 15, and at 
the balloting Senor Madero was quietly elected. 

Early in 1912 uprisings occurred in several parts of the country 
imder various leaders. On February 18, 1913, a coup by the 
army resulted in the president being made a prisoner, Madero 
resigned, and General Victoriano Huerta emerged as provisional 
President. On February 22 Madero was killed while being conveyed 
from the palace to a prison. Armed opposition to the Huerta regime 
arose in the several parts of the country. Powers began to recog- 
nize the Huerta r^gime,^ President Taft refrained because of his 

* States recognized the Huerta Government as follows: Perfi, October 21, 
1912; Salvador, Febmaiy 11, 1913; Guatemala, March 28; Great Britain, Mardi 
31; France, April 5; China, April 9; Spain, April 28; Austria-Hungary, April 30; 
Colombia, May 5; Montenegro, May 14; Germany, May 18; Honduras, May 24; 
Italy, May 29; Norway, June 9; Ecuador, June 9; Japan, June 12; Netherlands, 
June 13; Uruguay, June 15; Monaco, June 16; Bulgaria, June 20; Turkey, July 6; 
Costa Rica, July 14; Denmark, July 21; Haiti, August 8; Portugal, previous to 
August 9; Bolivia, previous to August 14; Belgium, Switzerland, and Russia. 

States not recognizing, or whose recognition was not reported, are: United 
States of America, Argentine Republic, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Greece, Nicaragua, Panamd, Paraguay, Persia, Sweden, and Venezuela. 
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desires her peace and progress; and the whole world is interested as 
never before. Mexico lies at last where all the world looks on. 
Central America is about to be touched by the great routes of the 
world’s trade and intercourse running free from ocean to ocean at 
the isthmus. The future has much in store for Mexico, as for all 
the states of Central America; but the best gifts can come to her 
only if she be ready and free to receive them and to enjoy them 
honorably. America in particular — ^America north and south and 
upon both continents — ^waits upon the development of Mexico; and 
that development can be sound and lasting only if it be the product 
of a genuine freedom, a just and ordered government founded upon 
law. Only so can it be i>eaceful or fruitful of the benefits of peace. 
Mexico has a great and enviable future before her, if only she choose 
and attain the paths of honest constitutional government. 

^‘The present circumstances of the republic, I deeply regret to 
say, do not seem to promise even the foundations of such a peace. 
We have waited many months, months full of peril and anxiety, 
for the conditions there to improve, and they have not improved. 
They have grown worse, rather. The territory in some sort controlled 
by the provisional authorities at Mexico City has grown smaller, not 
larger. The prospect of the pacification of the country, even by 
arms, has seemed to grow more and more remote; and its pacification 
by the authorities at the capital is evidently impossible by any other 
means than force. Difficulties more and more entangle those who 
claim to constitute the legitimate government of the Republic, They 
have not made good their claim in fact. Their successes in the field 
have proved only temporary. War and disorder, devastation and 
confusion, seem to threaten to become the settled fortune of the dis- 
tracted country. As friends we could wait no longer for a solution 
which every wedk seemed further away. It was our duty at least 
to volunteer our good offices — ^to offer to assist, if we might, in effect- 
ing some arrangement which would bring relief and peace and set 
up a universally acknowledged political authority there. 

“Accordingly, I took the liberty of sending the Hon. John Lind, 
formerly governor of Minnesota, as my personal spokesman and rep- 
resentative, to the City of Mexico, with the following instructions: 
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“Press very earnestly upon the attention of those who are now exer- 
cising authority or wielding influence in Mexico the following considera- 
tions and advice: 

“The Government of the United States does not fed at liberty any longer 
to stand inactively by while it becomes daily more and more evident that 
no real progress is being made toward the establishment of a government 
at the City of Mexico which the country will obey and respect. 

“The Government of the United States does not stand in the same case 
with the other great governments of the world in respect of what is happen- 
ing or what is likely to happen in Mexico. We offer our good offices, not 
only because of our genuine desire to play the part of a friend, but also 
because we are expected by the powers of the world to act as Mexico^s 
nearest friend. 

“We wish to act in these circumstances in the spirit of the most earnest 
and disinterested friendship. It is our purpose in whatever we do or pro- 
pose in this perplexing and distressing situation not only to pay the most 
scrupulous regard to the sovereignty and independence of Mexico — ^that 
we take as a matter of course to which we are bound by every obligation 
of right and honor—but also to give every possible evidence that we act 
in the interest of Mexico alone, and not in the interest of any person or 
body of persons who may have personal or property claims in Mexico 
which they may feel that they have the right to press. We are seeking 
to counsel Mexico for her own good and in the interest of her own peace, 
and not for any other purpose whatever. The Government of the United 
States would deem itself discredited if it had any selfish or ulterior purpose 
in transactions where the peace, happiness and prosperity of a whole 
people are involved. It is acting as its friendship for Mexico, not as any 
selfish interest, dictates. 

“The present situation in Mexico is incompatible with the fulfillment 
of international obligations on the part of Mexico, with the civilized devel- 
opment of Mexico herself, and with the maintenance of tolerable political 
and economic conditions in Central America. It is upon no common 
occasion, therefore, that the United States offers her counsel and assistance. 
All America cries out for a settlement. 

“A satisfactory settlement seems to us to be conditioned on: 

“ (a) An immediate cessation of fitting throughout Mexico, a definite 
armistice solemnly entered into and scrupulously observed. 

“ (b) Security given for an early and free election in which all will agree 
to take part. 
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“ (c) The consent of General Huerta to bind himself not to be a candi- 
date for election as President of the Republic at this election. 

“ (d) The agreement of all parties to abide by the results of the election 
and co-operate in the most loyal way in organizing and supporting the new 
administration. 

‘‘The Government of the United States will be glad to play any part 
in this settlement or in its carrying out which it can play honorably and 
consistently with international right. It pledges itself to recognize and 
in every way possible and proper to assist the administration chosen and set 
up in Mexico in the way and on the conditions suggested. 

“Taking all the existing conditions into consideration, the Government 
of the United States can conceive of no reasons sufficient to justify those 
who are now attempting to shajie the policy or exercise the authority of 
Mexico in declining the offices of friendship thus offered. Can Mexico 
give the civilized world a satisfactory reason for rejecting our good offices? 
If Mexico can suggest any better way in which to show our friendship, 
serve the people of Mexico, and meet our international obligations, we are 
more than willing to consider the suggestion.* 

“Mr. Lind executed his delicate and difficult mission with singular 
tact, firmness and good jud^ent, and made dear to the authorities 
at the City of Mexico not only the purpose of his visit but also the 
spirit in which it had been undertaken. But the proposals he sub- 
mitted were rejected, in a note the full text of which I take the liberty 
of la)dng before you.^ 

“I am led to bdieve that they were rejected partly because the 
authorities at Mexico City had been grossly misinformed and misled 

^ * What purports to be Mr. Lind’s presentation of this subject matter was pub- 
lished in the Norik American Review, April, 1914. 

*The note referred to, signed by F. Gamboa, secretary for foreign affairs, dated 
August 16, 1913, is not here reprinted. Its text can be found in 7 American Journal 
of Internationa Law, Supplement, 284-292. The contentions of Seiior Gamboa 
set forth in the note are; “The imputation that no progress 1 ms been made 
toward establishing in the capital of Mexico a government that may enjoy the 
respect and obedience of the Mexican people is unfounded.” He “faUs to under- 
stand what the Government of the United States of America means by saying 
that it does not find itself in the same case with reference to the other nations of 
the earth concerning what is happening and is likely to happen in Mexico.” He 
rejected good offices “of the character of those now tendered to us.” He sug- 
gested that the United States “should only watch that no material and monetary 
as^tance is given to rebels who find rrfuge, conspire and provide themselves 
with food on the other side of the border.” “Mr. Wilson is laboring under a 
serious delusion when he declares that the present situation of Mexico is incom- 
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upon two points. They did not realize the spirit of the American 
people in this matter, their earnest friendliness and yet sober de- 
termination that some just solution be found for the Mexican diffi- 
culties; and they did not believe that the present administration 
spoke, through Mr. Lind, for the people of the United States. The 
effect of this unfortunate misunderstanding on their part is to leave 
them singularly isolated and without friends who can effectually aid 
them. So long as the misunderstanding continues we can only 
await the time of their awakening to a realization of the actual facts. 
We cannot thrust our good offices upon them. The situation must 
be given a little more time to work itself out in the new circum- 
stances; and I believe that only a little while will be necessary. For 
the circumstances are new. The rejection of our friendship m a k es 
them new and wiU inevitably bring its own alterations in the whole 
aspect of affairs. The actual situation of the authorities at Mexico 
City will presently be revealed. 

“Meanwhile, what is it our duty to do? Clearly, everything 
that we do must be rooted in patience and done with calm and dis- 
interested deliberation. Impatience on our part would be childish, 
and would be fraught with every risk of wrong and folly. We can 
afford to exercise the self-restraint of a really great nation which 
realizes its own strength and scorns to misuse it. It was our duty 
to offer our active assistance. It is now our duty to show what 


patible with the compliance of her international obligations, with the devdop- 
ment of its own civilization and with the required maintenance of certain politiail 
and economical conditions tolerable in Central America.’^ _ He rejected Ae four 
conditions on these grounds; (a) “Bandits are not admitted to armistice; the 
first act against them is one of correction.” (6) “As our laws already provide 
assurance [of free elections], there is no fear that the latter may not be observed 
during the coming election.” The present government “will cede its place to 
the definite government which may be elected by the people.” (c) General 
Huerta’s agreeing not to be a candidate cannot be considered, b^use that “might 
be interpreted as a matter of personal dislike. This point can only be decided 
by Mexican public opinion when it may be expressed at the polls.” (d) The 
pledge that a3l parties should agree to fiie results and co-operate in organizing 
and supporting tibe new administration “is something to be tacitly supposed and 
desired.” Senor Gamboa ar^«i that General Huerta legally held the position of 
provisional president accorc&g to article 85 of the constitution. R^erring to 
the last sentence in Mr. Lind’s instructions, SefLor Gamboa suggested; “that 
our ambassador be received in Washington; that ^e United States of America 
send us a new ambassador, without previous conditions.” 
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true neutrality -will do to enable the people of Mexico to set their 
affairs in order again and wait for a further opportunity to offer our 
friendly counsels. The door is not closed against the resumption, 
either upon the initiative of Mexico or upon our own, of the effort 
to bring order out of the confusion by friendly co-operative action, 
should fortunate occasion offer. 

‘‘While we wait the contest of the rival forces will undoubtedly 
for a little while be sharper than ever, just because it will be plain 
that an end mxist be made of the existing situation, and that very 
promptly; and with the increased activity of the contending factions 
wiU come, it is to be feared, increased danger to the noncombatants 
in Mexico as well as to those actually in the field of battle. The 
position of outsiders is always particularly tr3dng and full of hazard 
where there is civil strife and a whole country is upset. We should 
earnestly urge all Americans to leave Mexico at once, and should 
assist them to get away in every way possible, — not because we 
would mean to slacken in the least our efforts to safeguard their lives 
and their interests, but because it is imperative that they should 
take no unnecessary risks when it is physically possible for them to 
leave the country. We should let every one who assumes to exercise 
authority in any part of Mexico know in the most unequivocal way 
that we shall vigilantly watch the fortunes of those Americans who 
cannot get away, and shall hold those responsible for their sufferings 
and losses to a definite reckoning. That can be and will be made 
plain beyond the possibility of a misimderstanding. 

“For the rest, I deem it my duty to exercise the authority conferred 
upon me by the law of March 14, 1912, to see to it that neither side 
to the struggle now going on in Mexico receive any assistance from 
this side the border. I shall follow the best practice of nations in 
the matter of neutrality by forbidding the exportation of arms or 
munitions of war of any kind from the United States to any part of 
the Republic of Mexico — a, policy suggested by several interesting 
precedents and certainly dictated by many manifest considerations 
of practical expediency. We cannot in the circumstances be the 
partisans of either party to the contest that now distracts Mexico or 
constitute ourselves the virtual umpire between them. 
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“I am happy to say that several of the great (governments of the 
world have given this Government their generous moral support in 
urging upon the provisional authorities at the City of Mexico the 
acceptance of our profiEered good of&ces in the spirit in which they 
were made. We have not acted in this matter under the ordinary 
principles of international obligation. All the world expects us in 
such circumstances to act as Mexico’s nearest friend and intimate 
adviser. This is our immemorial relation toward her. There is 
nowhere any serious question that we have the moral right in the 
case or that we are acting in the interest of a fair settlement and of 
good government, not for the promotion of some selfish interest of 
our own. If further motive were necessary than our own good will 
toward a sister republic and our own deep concern to see peace and 
order prevail in Central America, this consent of mankind to what 
we are attempting, this attitude of the great nations of the world 
toward what we may attempt in dealing with this distressed people 
at our doors, should make us feel the more solemnly bound to go to 
the utmost length of patience and forbearance in this painful and 
anxious business. The steady pressure of moral force will befc^ 
many days break the barriers of pride and prejudice down, and we 
shall triumph as Mexico’s friends sooner than we could triumph as 
her enemies — ^and how much more handsomely, with how much 
higher and finer satisfactions of conscience and of honor!” 

In the President’s aimual address to Congress on December 2, 
1913, he referred to the Mexican situation again. At that time he 
said: 

&. Excerpt prom PREsmENT Wilson’s AmnJAL Address, December 2, 

1913- 

‘‘There is but one cloud upon our horizon. That has shown itself 
to the south of us, and hangs over Mexico. There can be no certain 
prospect of peace in America until General Huerta has surrendered 
his usurped authority in Mexico; until it is understood on all hands, 
indeed, that such pretended governments will not be coimtenanced 
or dealt with by the Government of the United States. We are the 
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friends of constitutional government in America; we are more than 
its friends, we are its champions; because in no other way can our 
neighbors, to whom we would wish in every way to make proof of 
our friendship, work out their own development in peace and liberty. 
Mexico has no government. The attempt to maintain one at the 
City of Mexico has broken down, and a mere military despotism has 
been set up which has hardly more than the semblance of national 
authority. It originated in the usurpation of Victoriano Huerta, 
who, after a brief attempt to play the part of constitutional Presi- 
dent, has at last cast aside even the pretense of legal right and de- 
clared himself dictator. As a consequence, a condition of affairs 
now exists in Mexico which has made it doubtful whether even the 
most elementary and fimdamental rights either of her own people 
or of the citizens of other countries resident within her territory can 
long be successfully safeguarded, and which threatens, if long con- 
tinued, to imperil the interests of peace, order and tolerable life in 
the lands immediately to the south of xis. Even if the usurper had 
succeeded in his purposes, in despite of the constitution of the Re- 
public and the rights of its people, he would have set up nothing but 
a precarious and hateful power, which could have lasted but a little 
while, and whose eventual downfall would have left the country in 
a more deplorable condition than ever. But he has not succeeded. 
He has forfeited the respect and the moral support even of those 
who were at one time willing to see him succeed. Little by little 
he has been completely isolated. By a little every day his power 
and prestige are crumbling and the collapse is not far away. We 
shall not, I believe, be obliged to alter our policy of watchful waiting. 
And then, when the end comes, we shall hope to see constitutional 
order restored in distressed Mexico by the concert and energy of 
such of her leaders as prefer the liberty of their people to their own 
ambitions.’’ 

Mexican conditions continued to grow less rather than more 
settled. Very definite opposition arose to General Huerta in several 
quarters, and several times citizens of the United States within the 
country were victims of attacks. The American Government did all 
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that it could to induce its citizens to withdraw, and one of the inci^ 
dents of the winter was .a wholesale exodus of such persons from 
Mexico. On January 13, 1914, the Huerta government suspended 
for six months payment of interest on the national debt, and on the 
i6th France, Germany, and Great Britain protested this action. 
On February 2 President Wilson by executive order revoked the 
proclamation of March 14, 1912,* of President Taft forbidding the 
shipment of arms and munitions of war into Mexico. The situation 
became critical. Finally the events which called forth action were 
reviewed by the President in his address to Congress on April 20, 
1914, in which he said: 

c . Peesidenx Wilson’s Address to Congress, April 20, 1914. 

Gentlemen of the Congress, it is my duty to call your attention 
to a situation which has arisen in our dealings with Gen. Victoriano 
Huerta at Mexico City which calls for action, and to ask your advice 
and co-operation in acting upon it. On the 9th of April a pa3rmaster 
of the U. S. S. Dolphin landed at the Iturbide Bridge landing at 
Tampico with a whaleboat and boat’s crew to take off certain sup- 
plies needed by his ship, and while engaged in loading the boat was 
arrested by an officer and squad of men of the army of General Huerta. 
Neither the paymaster nor any one of the boat’s crew was armed. 
Two of the men were in the boat when the arrest took place, and were 
obliged to leave it and submit to be taken into custody, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the boat carried, both at her bpw and at her stern, 
the flag of the United States, The officer who made the arrest was 
proceeding up one of the streets of the town with his prisoners when 
met by an officer of higher authority, who ordered him to return to 
the landing and await orders; and within an hour and a half from the 
time of the arrest orders were received from the commander of the 
Huertista forces at Tampico for the release of the paymaster and his 
men. The release was followed by apologies from the commander 
and later by an expression of r^et by General Huerta himself. 
General Huerta urged that martial law obtained at the time at 

*U. S. Stat. at L., 37, 1733. 
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Tampico; that orders had been issued that no one should be allowed to 
land at the Iturbide Bridge; and that our sailors had no right to land 
there. Our naval commanders at the port had not been notified of 
any such prohibition; and, even if they had been, the only justifiable 
course open to the local authorities would have been to request the 
paymaster and his crew to withdraw and to lodge a protest with the 
commanding ofScer of the fleet. Admiral Mayo regarded the arrest 
as so serious an affront that he was not satisfied with the apologies 
offered, but demanded that the flag of the United States be saluted 
with special ceremony by the military commander of the port. 

“The incident cannot be regarded as a trivial one, especially as 
two of the men arrested were taken from the boat itself — ^that is to 
say, from the territory of the United States— but had it stood by 
itself it might have been attributed to the ignorance or arrogance of 
a single officer. Unfortunately, it was not an isolated case. A series 
of incidents have recently occurred which cannot but create the im- 
pression that the representatives of General Huerta were willing to 
go out of their way to show disregard for the dignity and rights of this 
Government and felt perfectly safe in doing what they pleased, mak- 
ing free to show in many wa3rs their irritation and contempt. A 
few days after the incident at Tampico an orderly from the U. S, S. 
Minnesota was arrested at Vera Cruz while ashore in uniform to 
obtain the ship’s mail and was for a time thrown into jail. An official 
dispatch from this Government to its embassy at Mexico City was 
withheld by the authorities of the telegraphic service until peremp- 
torily demanded by our charg 6 d’affaires in person. So far as I can 
learn, such wrongs and anno3^ces have been suffered to occur only 
against representatives of the United States. I have heard of no 
complaints from other Governments of similar treatment. Subse- 
quent explanations and formal apologies did not and could not 
alter the popular impression, whi^ it is possible it had been the 
object of the Huertista authorities to create, that the Government 
of the United States was being singled out, and might be singled out 
with impunity, for slights and affronts in retaliation for its refusal 
to recognize the pretensions of General Huerta to be regarded as 
the constitutional provisional President of the Republic of Mexico. 
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“The manifest danger of such a situation was that such offenses 
might grow from bad to worse, until something happened of so gross 
and intolerable a sort as to lead directly and inevitably to armpd 
conflict. It was necessary that the apologies of General Huerta and 
his representatives should go much further; that they should be such 
as to attract the attention of the whole population to their signiflcance 
and such as to impress upon General Huerta himself the necessity 
of seeing to it that no further occasion for e^gp lanatinn s and pro- 
fessed regrets should arise. I therefore felt it my duty to sustain 
Admiral Mayo in the whole of his demand and to insist that the flag 
of the United States should be saluted in such a way as to indicate 
a new spirit and attitude on the part of the Huertistas. 

“Such a salute General Huerta has refused, and I have m i po to 
ask your approval and support in the course I now purpose to 
pursue. 

“This Government can, I earnestly hope, in no circumstances be 
forced into war with the people of Mexico. Mexico is tom by dvil 
strife. If we are to accept the tests of its own constitution, it has no 
government. General Huerta has set his power up in the City of 
Mexico, such as it is, without right and by methods for which there 
can be no justification. Only part of the country is rmder his control. 
If . armed conflict should unhappily come as a result of his attitude of 
personal resentment toward this Government, we should be figliting 
only General Huerta and those who adhere to him and give him their 
support, and our object would be only to restore to the people of the 
distracted Republic the opportxmity to set up again their own laws 
and their own Government. 

“But I earnestly hope that war is not now in question. I believe 
that I speak for the American people when I say that we do not 
desire to control in any degree the affairs of our sister Republic. 
Our feeling for the people of Mexico is one of deep and genuine 
friendship, and eversdhing that we have so far done or refrained 
from doing has proceeded from our desire to help them, not to Mnrlgr 
or embarrass them. We would not wish even to exercise the good 
oflhces of friendship without their welcome and consent. The people 
of Mexico are entitled to settle their own domestic affaire in thair 
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own way, and we sincerely desire to respect their right. The present 
situation need have none of the grave implications of interference if 
we deal with it promptly, firmly, and wisely. 

'‘No doubt I could do what is necessary in the circumstances to 
enforce respect for our Government without recourse to the Congress 
and yet not exceed my constitutional powers as President, but I do 
not wish to act in a matter possibly of so grave consequence except 
in close conference and co-operation with both the Senate and House. 
I therefore come to ask your approval that I should use the armed 
forces of the United States in such ways and to such an extent as may 
be necessary to obtain from General Huerta and his adherents the 
fullest recognition of the rights and dignity of the United States, 
even amidst the distressing conditions now unhappily obtaining 
in Mexico. 

"There can in what we do be no thought of aggression or of selfish 
aggrandizement. We seek to maintain the dignity and authority 
of the United States only because we wish always to keep our great 
influence unimpaired for the uses of liberty, both in the United States 
and wherever else it may be employed for the benefit of mankind.^’ 

As a result of the President’s address, authority for action was 
given by the following resolution of Congress: 


d. Joint Resolution justifying the Employment op the Armed 
Forces of the United States by the President.* 

In view of the facts presented by the President of the United States in his 
address delivered to the Congress in joint session on the twentieth day 
of April, 1914, with regard to certain affronts and indignities committed 
against the United States in Mexico; Be it 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the President is justified in the 
employment of the armed forces of the United States to enforce his demand 
for unequivocal amends for certain affronts and indignities committed 
against the United States. 

* U. S. Stat. at L., 38, 770. 
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Be it further resolved, That the United States disclaims any hostility to 
the Mexican people or any purpose to make war upon Mexico. 

Approved April 22, 19 r 4. 

On April 21, the Presicient ordered Admiral Fletcher to take posses- 
sion of the customhouse at Vera Cruz to prevent the landing of the 
munitions caxgo of the German ship Ypiranga, consisting of 1 5,000,000 
rounds of ammunition and 200 rapid fire guns consigned to General 
Huerta. The customhouse was occupied by American marines and 
sailors after fighting in which 19 Americans were killed and 70 were 
wounded, the Mexican casualties being 126 killed and 195 wounded. 
Fighting continued for several days. On April 22 passports were 
handed by General Huerta to Nelson O’Shaughnessy, the American 
charg6 d’affaires at Mexico City, and on April 23 the Mexican charge 
d’affaires at Washington, A. Algara R. de Terreros, asked for and 
received his passports. President Wilson restored the embargo on 
the shipment of arms into Mexico on April 23. On April 24 the 
Fifth Brigade of the United States army sailed from Galveston, 
Texas, for Vera Cruz. 

On April 25, the ambassador of the United States of Brazil, the 
ministers of the Argentine Republic and the Republic of Chile, and 
the Secretary of State of the United States, made a joint tender of 
good ofiices. 

e . Tender and Acceptance oe Good Oeeices and Medution. 

(i.) The Brazilian Ambassador and the Argentine and CkUian Ministers to the 
Secretary of State, 

Washington, April 25, 1914. 

Mr, Secretary of State: 

With the purpose of subserving the interests of peace and civilization 
on our continent, and with the earnest desire to prevent any further blood- 
shed, to the prejudice of the cordiality and union which have alwa3rs sur- 
rounded the relations of the governments and peoples of America, we, 
the plenipotentiaries of Brazil, Argentina and Chile, duly authorized hereto, 
have the honor to tender to your Excellency's Government our good offices 
for the peaceful and friendly settlement of the conflict between the United 
States and Mexico, 
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This offer puts in due form the suggestions which we have had occasion 
to offer heretofore on the subject to the secretary, to whom we renew the 
assurances of our highest and most distinguished consideration. 

D. Da Gama. 

R. S. Na6n, 

‘Eduardo SuArez-Mujica. 

(2.) The Secretary of State to the Brazilian A'tnbassador and the Argentine and Chilian 

Ministers. 

Department op State, 
Washington, April 25, 1914. 

The Government of the United States is deeply sensible of the friendli- 
ness, the good feeling and the generous concern for the peace and welfare 
of America manifested in the joint note just received from your Excellencies 
tendering the good offices of your Governments to effect, if possible, a 
settlement of the present difficulties between the Government of the United 
States and those who now claim to represent our sister Republic of Mexico. 

Conscious of the purpose with which the proffer is made, this Govern- 
ment does not feel at liberty to decline it. Its own chief interest is in the 
peace of America, the cordial intercourse of her republics and their people, 
and the happiness and prosperity which can spring only out of frank, 
mutual xmderstandings and the friendship whi(ffi is created by common 
purpose. 

The generous offer of your Grovemments is therefore accepted. This 
Government hopes most earnestly that you may find those who speak for 
the several elements of the Mexican people w illing and ready to discuss 
terms of satisfactory, and therefore permanent, settlement. If you should 
find them willing, this Government will be glad to take up with you for 
discussion in the frankest and most conciliatory spirit any proposals that 
may be authoritatively formulated, and wiU hope that they may prove 
feasible and prophetic of a new day of mutual co-operation and confidence 
in America. 

This Government feds bound in candor to say that, its diplomatic rda- 
tions with Mexico being for the present severed, it is not possible for it to 
make sure of an uninterrupted opportunity to carry out the plan of inter- 
mediation which you propose. It is, of course, possible that some act of 
aggression on the part of those who control the military forces of Mexico 
might oblige the United States to act, to the upsetting of the hopes of 
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immediate peace; but this does not justify us in hesitating to accept your 
generous suggestion. 

We shall hope for the best results within a time brief enough to relieve 
our anxiety lest ill-considered hostile demonstrations should interrupt 
negotiations and disappoint our hopes of peace. 

The text of the mediators’ tender to General Huerta is not avail- 
able. It was probably identical with the first paragraph of the 
tender to the United States. 

General Huerta accepted the tender of good offices on April 27 
through the Spanish ambassador at Washington, who was acting 
for him diplomatically owing to lack of Mexican diplomatic repre- 
sentation near the Government of the United States. The acceptance 
by Senor Lopez Portillo y Rojas, his minister for foreign affairs, 
was '^in principle”: 


(3,) General Euertals Minister for Foreign Ajffairs to the BrcuzMan Ambassador 
and the Argentine and Chilian Ministers,^ 

(cablegram. — ^VERY URGENT.) 

Mexico City, April 27, 1914. 

With reference to yesterday^s telegram, tell the Spanish Ambassador 
that mediation is accepted in principle, and that we are very much obliged 
for his good offices, as well as to the representatives of the A. B. C., which 
are a proof of the solidarity of the peoples of Spanish origin.* 

Lopez Portillo y Rojas. 


^Boston Evening Transcript, May 2, 1914. 

*The under-secretaiy for foreign affairs, Roberto Esteva Ruiz, in a statement 
to the New York Tribune (April 28, 1914) said: 

“Ihe Mexican chancellety accepted this mediation because all its efforts in 
the international conflict with the United States have been directed exclusively 
to the defense of the nation^s honor and digmty, and, in consequence, if the op- 
portunity presents itself of solving the conflict by peaceful means, the Mexican 
chanceflery considers it the duty of patriotism to accept those means on the basis 
that, whatever arrangement may be concluded, care will be had that Mexico’s 
name be honorably placed. . . . The Government’s purpose has been to repel 
offenses done to the Mexican fatherland. But as soon as, in accordance with 
treaties signed at The Hague and with international practices, the possibility was 
presented of defending Mexico’s honor through the friendly mediation of sister 
nations the Government accepted the spontaneous offer of the latter.” 
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(4.) Exchange of notes helnioeen the Mediating Diplomats and General Venustiano 
Carranza^ first chief of ike reooltiMon opposed to General Huerta^ 

i. The mediators to General Carranza, April 28, 1914. 

We, the diplomatic representatives of Brazil, Argentina and Chile, em- 
powered by our respective Governments to extend an offer of our good 
offices to all parties at interest in the problem of the pacification of Mexico 
and the adjustment of the differences between Mexico and the United 
States, herewith invite your attention to the facts in your capacity as 
Supreme Chief of the revolution, and we feel assured that you will accept 
the proposition in principle. Recognizing the sentiments of high patriot- 
ism which animate you, we take the liberty of transmitting this communi- 
cation to you directly after having failed after several attempts to have 
our message communicated to you by your agents here. 

ii. General Carranza to the mediators, April 29, 1914. 

I thank you sincerely for the offer which you have so kindly made me 
in behalf of your respective Governments in an attempt to solve in a peace- 
ful and friendly way the differences between Mexico and the United States. 
Therefore, by authority of my position as First Chief of the revolution, I 
accept in principle the good offices of Brazil, Argentina and Chile, through 
their distinguished representatives. 

Reserving to myself the right to enter into details of the negotiations, 
it affords the greatest satisfaction to assure you of my most distinguished 
consideration. 

On April 30, the United States and General Huerta had agreed to 
a mutual suspension of hostilities at the request of the mediators. 
The United States was to remain in occupation of Vera Cruz, but 
not to advance; the Huertistas were not to attempt to displace 
them. General Carranza would not consent to rest on his arms 
and as a consequence was not represented at the mediatory proceed- 
ings. 

/. COSJRESPONDENCE RESPECTING AN ARMISTICE. 

(i.) The Mediators to the United States, General Huerta and General Carranza, 
(Not available.) 

* New York Times, April 30, 1914. General Carranza was titular chief of the 
Constitutionalist party. Its political purposes are set forth in Sen. Doc. No. 153, 
<53d Cong., ist Sess. 
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(2.) The Secretary of State to the Mediators. 

(April 29, 1914, not available.) 

(3.) General Euerta to the Mediators. 

(April 30, 1914, not available.) 

(4.) General Carranza to the M ediators. May 2, igi 4 ^ 

I again direct myself to you for tbe purpose of answering your message 
relative to the armistice. Calling your attention to the fact that the in- 
ternational conflict with the United States was internationally provoked 
by Huerta and for the solution of this I hurriedly accepted, in principle 
only, the good oflices of Brazil, Argentina and Chile, but this act is inde- 
pendent of our internal strife for liberty and law. I consider it incon- 
venient for the rebel cause that I represent to suspend hostilities and 
military movements because said suspension would accrue only to the 
benefit of Huerta in the civil war now going on in Mexico between the 
usurper Huerta and the Constitutionahst army under my command. 
The sovereign citizenship is in arms with all activity to re-establish the 
constitutional order which will produce peace. 

By virtue of the above, I state to you that I cannot accept the armistice 
which you propose. 

Consider me as one acting solely with the determination of doing only 
what I consider best for the interests of his native country. 

V. Casranza. 


(5.) The Mediators to General Carranza^ May j, ipr^. 

We have received your courteous telegraphic message of yesterday in 
which you inform us that you deem it inadvisable for the Constitutionalist 
cause to suspend hostilities against General Huerta because such suspen- 
sion would benefit the latter only, and in which you state that the inter- 
national conflict between Mexico and the United States, for the solution 
of which you accepted our good offices, is independent of the internal 
strife in that coimtry. 

We consider this unexpected declaration incompatible with the purpose 
which prompted our tender of good offices. We believe, as a matter of 
fact, that all difficulties which have contributed to bring about the present 
situation of Mexico directly or undirectly affect the solution of the conflict 
pending between Mexico and the United States, and consequently we 

*New York Times^ May 4, 1914. 
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understand tliat they must be made the subject of consideration in the 
negotiations for the full success of which we have deemed the suspension 
of hostilities to be indispensable. 

If you should not so understand, we would be compelled to withdraw as 
inofficious our invitation to appoint representatives of the Constitutionalist 
party to attend these negotiations. We greet you with all our considera- 
tion. 

At a later time, General Carranza sought to enter the mediation 
conference, but was not willing to suspend hostilities. As a conse- 
quence, the mediation progressed without the presence of his dele- 
gates. 

Niagara Falls, Ont., was selected as the place of the conferences, 
which opened on May 20, 1914. The commissioners for the United 
States were Supreme Court Justice Joseph Rucker Lamar and Hon. 
Frederick W. Lehmann, assisted by H. Percival Dodge, as secretary. 
General Huerta’s delegates were Senores Emilio Rabasa, Augustin 
Rodriguez and Luis Elguero, assisted by Senor Rafael Elguero, as 
secretary. 

g. Protocols op the Mediatory Conperences held at Niagara 
Falls, Ont., May 2o-June 25, 1914.1 

(i.) No. I, May 20, 1914* 

i. Opening Address of Domicio da Gama, Ambassador from the United 
States of Brazil, as Chairman of the Mediators.® 

The mediators extend to you a sincere welcome and trust that we shall 
not part until your hopes have been realized. Your hopes are undoubtedly 
the same which encouraged us to undertake this work of international 
sympathy, born of the ardent desire that the serene progress of civilization 
in America be not interrupted by the disastrous violences of a war between 
sister nations. 

Many and varied are the thoughts which agitate our minds at this 
dramatic moment of our political life, but dominating all, as an imperative 
call of American sentiment, duty impels us not to spare any effort to dis- 
cover and elucidate the causes of the Mexican conffict. It was with this 

* Arranged on the authority of a dispatch to the New York Tribune, June 13, 1914. 

*New York Tribune, May 21, 1914. 
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end in view and in order to ascertain the sources of the evil and provide a 
speedy remedy that we invited you, gentlemen, to attend this peace con- 
ference, held in this hospitable and friendly land, which, although imder 
the flag of a powerful European empire, entertains and stands for senti- 
ments of the purest Americanism. 

Delegates of the United States of America, delegates of the United 
Mexican States, we are in need of your enlightenment in order to be able 
to arrive at a solution of the conflict which threatens the harmony between 
your nations with destruction. It is apparent that we were working for 
you, in the first place, when we offered you our services as mediators in 
the present conflict; and there is no doubt of the fact that you will derive 
the principal benefit from any good results of our work. 

But as an ultimate and more important consequence than a mere solution 
of a contention between nations whose differences are not due to antago- 
nistic results, we must throw such light upon this conference as will show 
it in history as an expression of the sentiments of that human solidarity 
which, not content with enjoying peace in solitude, seeks to extend its 
benefits to all. 

This is the sentiment which prompted our tender of good oflSces to the 
United States and to Mexico; which sustained our spirit when almost 
overcome by the diflSiculties which beset our path, and, with the aid of your 
Governments, we hope to be able to overcome. If we succeed in doing 
so, we shall have affirmed by a striking example the never-to-be-forgotten 
lesson that even in the midst of the turmoil of battle and the unchained 
tempests of hate and conflicting ambitions, above all this tumult, will be 
heard the clear and persuasive voice of reason counseling the sacrifice of 
persons in favor of the collective interests of the people and spreading the 
gospel of peace and justice. 

ii. Rules of Procedure.* 

First, the plenipotentiaries of Brazil, Argentina and Chile will preside 
over the conferences. The Brazilian ambassador will direct the proceed- 
ings of the conferences. 

Second, the minutes of the proceedings will be signed by the representa- 
tives and the three mediators; they will be countersigned by the three 
secretaries of the mediators and said minutes shall be drafted in English, 
Spanish and Portuguese and five copies thereof shall be made, namely, 
one copy for each of the representatives and one copy for each of the me- 
diators. The deliberations shall be secret. 

* Boston Evening Transcript^ May 21, 1914. 
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Art. 3. The three mediating governments agree on their part to 
recognize the provisional government organized as provided by Article i 
of this protocol.^ 

h . Resolution of the Pan American Union, May 6 , 1914.* 

“The official Pan American response to the mediatory efforts occurred 
in the meeting of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union on 
May 6, 1914. During that meeting Secretary of State Bryan, who as 
chairman ex officio was the representative of the United States on the 
board, expressed his appreciation of the tender of three of the Governments 
of the Union, Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, for mediation on behalf of 
peace on this continent, to which the Brazilian ambassador, Senhor Domido 
da Gama, replied in appropriate terms. At the condusion of the remarks, 
Dr. Gonzalo S. Cdrdova, the minister from Ecuador, acting under in- 
structions from his Government, introduced the following resolution, 
which was seconded by the other diplomats present, and approved by 
unanimous vote: 

“The Pan American Union applauds and supports the mediation offered 
by the Governments of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, through the medium 
of their distinguished representatives, for the preservation of the peace of 
the American Continent.” 

*The Mexican Senate in a short, secret session on July ii, 1914, expressed its 
approval of the protocol. Though the protocol did not require formal ratifica- 
tion, it was submitted to the Senate m order that the Executive might be guided 
by its opinion and advice. (New York TimeSj July ii, 1914.) 

* Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Vol. 38,''page,853. 
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4. The Pan American Union and Neutraliiy. 

a . Resolution oe the Governing Board of Pan American Union, 
December 8, 1914.* 

The Governing Board of the Pan American Union declares: 

1. That the magnitude of the present European war presents new 
problems of international law, the solution of which is of equal interest 
to the entire world. 

2. That in the form in which the operations of the belligerents are 
developing, they redound to the injury of the neutrals. 

3. That the principal cause for this result is that the respective 
rights of the belligerents and of the neutrals are not clearly defined, 
notwithstanding that such definition is demanded both by general 
convenience and by the spirit of justice, which doubtless animates 
the belligerents with respect to the interests of the neutrals. 

4. That considerations of every character call for a definition of 
such rights as promptly as possible upon the principle that liberty of 
commerce should not be restricted beyond the point indispensable 
for military operations. 

On these grounds the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union resolves: 

1. A special commission of the same is hereby appointed to consist 
of nine members, of which the Secretary of State of the United States 
.shall form part, acting as chairman thereof ex officio, 

2. This commission shall study the problems presented by the 
present European war and shall submit to the Governing Board the 
suggestions it may deem of common interest. In the study of 

* At the meeting delates from eight American Republics, most of them acting 
under specific instructions from their (Governments, urged united action by the 
American nations to assert the necessity of newer and clearer definitions of neutral 
and belligerent rights, and to consider some of the burdens placed upon commerce 
by the European war. It was declared by some of the speakers that the com- 
pHcations between American and European states already resulting from the 
presence of belligerent warships in American waters had demonstrate anew the 
vital need of Pan American solidarity. 
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questions of technical character this commission mil consult the 
Board of Jurists.^ 

3. Each Government may submit to the committee such plans or 
suggested resolutions as may be deemed convenient, on the different 
subjects that drcumstances suggest.* 


h . Statement oe the Venezuelan Ministerin submitting Venezuela’s 
Proposition to the Special Neutrality Committee op the Pan 
American Union, January 7, 1915. 

I am profoundly grateful for the invitation extended to me by the 
Special Committee of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union to present at this meeting the memorandum of Venezuela 
relative to the rights of neutrals. 

I have already had the honor to deliver to each one of the members 
of the Committee, as well as to each of the diplomatic representatives 
of the neutral powers accredited to Washington, the statement of 
the reasons upon which the Venezuelan Government has based its 
suggestion to the neutral nations for the gathering of a special con- 
gress. 

We all agree that the circumstances attending modem warfare 
demand, more sternly each day, new limitations of the rights of 
belligerents in order to safeguard the rights of neutrak, and that 
it is beyond discussion that over against the rights of belligerents, 
stand the rights of neutrals to prepare and organize an effective 
action for their own security. 

This is the action proposed by Venezuela, in the shape of a Congress 
of Neutrals to define, in the light of modem warfare, the rights and 
duties of neutrals, and m time to submit their conclusions to a 

^ The International Commission of Jurists exists \mder a convention signed at 
Third International American Conference on August 23, 1906, “for the purpose 
of preparing a draft of a code of private international law and one of public inter- 
national law r^ukting the relations between the nations of America.” The 
commission met and organized at Rio de Janeiro, June 26-July 20, 1912, since 
which time committees of delegates have been at work. 

* The committee was immediately appointed, to consist of the secretary of state 
of the United States, and the ambassadors from Brazil, Chile and Argentina; and 
the ministers from Uruguay, Peru, Ecuador and Honduras. 
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congress of all nations; these conclusions, after being unanimously 
accepted, — as it is meet they should be, as a matter of justice and 
expediency, because the belligerent of to-day is the neutral of to- 
morrow, — should be embodied definitely in international law. 

The Venezuelan Government also beheves that such a congress 
might establish a new duty, that of a union of neutrals in case of 
conflicts of the magnitude of the present, in order to protect their 
own interests: a duty the logical consequence of which woiJd be a 
new right, that of mediating, which should of course be exercised 
with all such restrictions and limitations as would make it compatible 
with the respect due to the rights of belligerents. Thus we should, 
by a further step, come to the creation of a permanent body, which 
from the very beginning of a conflict would represent such union of 
neutrals, and in the exercise of its right to be heard might in the 
majority of cases avoid a rupture, and in any case might limit the 
extent, duration and range of hostilities. 

The initiation of a congress of such a character should come from 
the American Republics, which, beside their traditional efforts for the 
success of international arbitration, enjoy the possession of absolute 
neutrality. 

My Government, therefore, believes that your Committee is the 
one called upon to consider and prepare all questions relating to such 
congress. 

Finally, the Government of Venezuela would be especially gratified, 
should the suggestion be adopted, that the initiative for the holding 
of such congress should come from the United States of America, 
because of the exceptional position it now holds in relation to both 
belligerents and neutrals, and as a fitting crown to the labors in which 
both President Wilson and Secretary of State Bryan have been en- 
gaged, with earnest and serene enthusiasm, in behalf of universal 
peace. 

The suggestion of Venezuela is, in short, to embody, as soon as 
possible, in the law of nations, as finally defined and accepted by aU 
nations, both the modifications that the present war has already 
indicated, and those that may be foreseen from its own evolution. 
The preparation of the program of such questions would devolve 
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upon the American nations which have initiated the idea of revising 
the rights and duties of neutrals. As to the calling of the congress, 
the proper time and place of meeting, as well as whether the gather- 
ing is to take place in one session or two, i.e,, whether the neutrals 
only are to be invited first, and then the belligerents, or whether both 
belligerents and neutrals are to meet together, Venezuela proposes 
that this be left to the wise decision of the Government of the United 
States of America. 

(i) Memormtdum of the Ministry of Foreign Afairs of the United States of 
Venezuela adeeming the Rights of Neutrals, 

(translation.) 

In time of war the duties of neutrality are invoked at every stage. 
Neutrals themselves, in order to justify any action demanded or 
opposed by any of the belligerents, adduce the duties which their 
position as neutrals makes apparent to them. But, fundamentally, 
they have not only duties to perform: they also have rights which 
they may daim. Like every juridic situation, neutrality will en- 
gender correlative rights and duties. Modem internationalists, 
Richard Edeen in particular, have expounded the principle upon 
this point with such clarity that its remotest consequences can be 
foreseen and defined. In the light of pure doctrine, then, it seems 
that the rights of neutrals must be preserved in all their integrity, in 
order to be as sacred as those of belligerents. Nevertheless it is cus- 
tomarily admitted that neutrals, because international relationship 
obliges them not to limit the liberty of belligerents in operations of 
war, have to suffer not a diminution of their rights but a certain 
temporary modification in the exercise of their rights. This concept, 
by reason of its elasticity, seems not to accord with a criterion of 
strict justice. It is applicable to many cases in which neutrals 
suffer, not a momentary modification in the exercise of their rights, 
but an evident violation, more or less grave, of the rights them- 
selves. Here are the two tendencies which, before war begins, strug- 
gle for predominance in international practice: on the one hand, 
the pretension that the rights of war suspend those of neutrals, 
that the interest of the belligerent prevails; on the other hand, the 
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aspiration to improve and extend the rights of neutrals without disre- 
garding the legitimate rights of war, an aspiration which has come 
to be affirmed in just the degree in which international law has 
progressed and whose purpose is to establish a reasonable equilib- 
rium of interest, more in accord with justice. The reality of 
these two tendencies, like the equilibrium desired, is proved by the 
history of some great peoples who, according to the interest of the 
particular moment, that is to say, as they were belligerents or neu- 
trals, have alternately represented the two aspirations. 

An impartial examination of the question in time of peace, when 
no circumstantial interest disturbs the calmness of judgment, leads 
to the conclusion that, in the conflict of belligerent rights with those 
of the neutral, although both are equally worthy of respect, the latter 
at least have in their favor reasons for demanding a preferential 
treatment, which surpass those of the belligerent. By imanimous 
conviction peace is the regular and logical state of international 
society. War is a disturbance, sometimes necessary, at times in- 
evitable, but in every case a calamity, which belligerents are the 
first to suffer from and to deplore, and the responsibility for which 
they seek to evade. When the event of war occurs, the belligerent, 
although dragged into it by necessities and circumstances for which 
he may not be responsible, nevertheless claims and maintains an 
alteration from normal international relations. Neutrals, on the 
contrary, continue the regular and harmonious life of peace and 
this circumstance must not diminish in any considerable degree 
their right, nor render it inferior, or less to be heeded. Against 
reasoning so dear, the belligerent may adduce defense of the highest 
right of his own existence or of his own liberty. However exalted 
so fundamental a right may be and is, it is none the less certain that 
it is limited by the doctrine and practice of nations. The prohi- 
bition of using certain methods of hostility against the enemy be- 
cause they are cruel or excessive are manifest limitations of the 
right of defense. So that new limitations of the right of belligerents 
respecting the right of neutrals are opposed neither to theory or 
practice. The circumstances in which modem war in each instance 
manifests itself with greater force are demanding similar limitations. 
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Without doubt this might be said of momentary modification 
in the exercise of rights of neutrals in ancient wars, when inter- 
national life was scarcely outlined or was only slightly intense, 
and this may well be the case of neutrals to-day if war is localized in 
a determined r^on or limited and circumscribed in a precise manner 
by two nations, always providing that these by their position or 
importance are not of those who intervene forcibly in the world’s 
activity. But in no way can this declaration be accepted in the 
case of conflicts like that which to-day holds the world preoccupied 
and in suspense, in which some of the richest and most civilized 
nations are taking part. And this occurs in a time of intense in- 
ternational life during which the internationalization of all interests 
is each day made more intimate, complex and inextricable, to the 
point where injury inflicted upon a smgle people penetrates in a 
sensible degree immediately and certainly to the most distant peo- 
ples. 

Nothing proves this so manifestly as the general unbalancing by 
which at its very beginning the present conflict surprised and dis- 
turbed those things which are par excellence the most international, 
namely, commercial relations, economic activity, credit operations, 
circulation of gold, whatsoever implies the wealth of the world. 
At the very declaration of war, with economic damage inevitable 
for the belligerent nations and their subjects, there occurred an 
equivalent injury to neutral states and their populations, not only 
respecting the interests of those connected with the territory and 
the populations of the belligerents, but also with respect to their 
most vital interests even within their own territory. 

Thus the action of the belligerent when he declares or accepts 
war is exercised as directly in the territory of neutrals as in his own 
territory. 

It is true that in times of peace the effort has been occasionally 
made to modify the law of war in favor of the interests which it may 
affect. But the very operations of war develop with such rapidity 
that the evolution of law relating thereto comes slowly and after 
inevitable delay, even in spite of the most courageous efforts. A 
very notable and most important example of this is offered in the 
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doctrine of neutral commerce in time of war. The doctrine recog- 
nizes as legitimate the right of the neutral to trade with the belliger- 
ent, with a limitation at first sight just and necessary, namely, con- 
traband of war. Such is the law. The actual fact is otherwise and 
tends to nullify the law. Methods of making war have multiplied 
to such a degree that the military art lays the most diverse industries 
under tribute. In the hour of conflict every industrial organ of a 
powerful state assists with the sole purpose of the common defense. 
War has the first call on the most varied products and the most 
dissimilar materials. Thus, as a result of the mere development of 
warlike mechanism, the list of articles which are considered or may 
be considered as contraband of war tends to enlarge and to acquire 
an unlimited extension. Those times are remote when common 
gunpowder and its components, lead and a few other metals were 
the only materials particularly under suspicion. To-day one is sur- 
prised at the number of articles which in past wars could not have 
been suspected, but which now are from day to day included in 
contraband of war. Unfortunately, as the list enlarges it com- 
prises materials of the very widest applications. The prohibition 
therefore not only affects warlike industries but also, and gravely, 
peaceful industries. The right of the neutral to trade freely in them 
is on the way to annihilation. 

Resulting from the constantly closer internationalization of in- 
terests, which little by little is evolving conceptions as rigid as sov- 
ereignty, such acts induce the thought that, although the sovereignty 
and the integrity of neutrals remain safe as far as persons are con- 
cerned, perhaps the same cannot be said concerning their interests, 
and even their most vital and deepest interests. 

If neutrality has never been S3monymous with indifference in the 
past, in these days it means that still less. Neutrals cannot be in- 
different to universal economic damage, the probable consequence 
of the current war in Europe, if it should continue indefinitely, as 
there is reason to fear. The damage would be the same for all, even 
though for the moment it might appear that some countries gain by 
the war. 

At the same time, because the present war is of huge proportions 
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and affects many of the civilized nations of the world, the precious 
fruits of civilization, which are common to all, and not the exclusive 
patrimony of any people, are in peril, along with very considerable 
economic interests. 

One is driven to the conclusion that over against the active right of 
belligerents rises the right of neutrals to concert and organize a 
proper, eflScacious and beneficent battle for security, in substitution 
for their old passivity, and by reason of the new solidarity in which 
injured interest has temporarily bound them together. 

The application of this right does not lack precedents. History 
records instances of leagues of neutrals for the defense of freedom 
of commerce and navigation, like that of Sweden and Denmark of 
1698, and the still more important one which originated from the 
manifesto of Catherine of Russia in 1780. If the principle imme- 
diately seems incontestable, its development and the mode of its 
exercise call for some discussion. The definition would correspond 
with a congress of neutrals which would have to revise, as is now 
necessary, rights and duties of neutrality in the light of the novelties 
introduced by modem war. Considering further that the principle, 
that the right of the belligerent takes precedence over that of the 
neutral, is held to be inacceptable in equity and justice, the congress 
mig ht plan a new duty, that of uniting neutrals in the face of con- 
flicts of the magnitude of the present one, which so directly and 
seriously injure them, in order to organize for the protection of their 
own interests; a duty whose logical consequence would be the new 
right, that of mediating, which would be exercised immediately with 
all those restrictions of circumstance and time which would render 
it compatible with the respect due to the right of belligerents. 
Mediation, thus made vital, would have results considerably more 
efiScadous than the mediation customary in international practice. 
If this latter presents certain characteristics of oflldousness and 
cannot open the way without consent by both belligerents, the 
mediation of a league of neutrals, without losing those characteristics, 
offers those very dedsive ones of representing, with the good oflSces 
of impartial states, the voice of those who also labor to watch over 
and defend their injured interests. The condusions at which the 
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congress would arrive would then be submitted to an assembly of 
all the nations, and would be imanimously recognized, as they would 
have to be in justice and for convenience, since the belligerent of 
to-day is the neutral of to-morrow. They would remain incor- 
porated in international law as the effective conquest of civilization 
and the pledge of peace for the future. In this way, a further step 
would realize the creation of a permanent entity to represent the 
league of neutrals from the first sign of a conflict, and, by making 
itself heard as of right, it would in the majority of cases prevent the 
rupture; and it always would limit the extension, the duration, and 
the range of the hostilities. 

In the face of the present conflict which includes peoples of Europe 
and of Asia, the initiative for a congress of neutrals belongs to the 
nations of America. Possessed of an absolute neutrality not subject 
to suspicion, by their geographic position, by their extensive con- 
nections with all belligerent peoples, by their character as pacific 
powers, by their traditional efforts for the success of international 
arbitration, gravely injured by the war as to their present situation 
and their future progress, the American nations are called to the 
high duty of mediation. 


c . Memorandum or Hon. Robert Lansing, Secretary or State, as 
Member or American Institute or International Law. 

At the first meeting of the Institute, I had the honor to direct 
attention to the imperfect code of rules which define and govern 
the relations between belligerents and neutrals. These rules, which 
have grown up during the past 125 years and have been in some 
cases differently interpreted by courts of different countries, have 
been frequently found inadequate to meet new conditions of warfare, 
and as a resxilt every war has changed, modified, or added to the rules, 
generally through the process of judicial decisions. The prize courts 
of belligerents have thus become their interpreters of belligerent 
rights and neutral obligations, and their interpretations evidence an 
unconscious prejudice arising from over-appreciation of the needs of 
the belligerent. 
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Writers on intemtional law have relied upon these prize court 
decisions in dealing with the subject of neutrality, so that they have 
laid down rules formulated iudirectly from a belligerent’s point of 
view. In addition to these influences affecting a code to govern the 
conduct and treatment of neutrals, international conferences and 
congresses have generally confided the drafting of rules relating to 
belligerent and neutral rights to military and naval experts, who 
naturally approach the subject from the belligerent’s standpoint. 
Thus judicial decisions, text-writers, and international agreements 
have given all the advantage to the belligerent and have shown little 
regard for the rights of neutrals. 

It would appear that it is time to reverse this process of treatment 
of the subject of neutrality and to deal with it from the point of view 
of the neutral. I would, therefore, suggest that a committee be 
appointed to study the problem of neutral rights and neutral duties, 
seeking to formulate in terms the principle underlying the relations 
of belligerency to neutrality rather than the express rules governing 
the conduct of a nation at war to a nation at peace. 

I would further suggest that the subject might be advantageously 
divided into two parts, namely, the rights of neutrals on the high 
seas, and the duties of neutrals dependent upon territorial jurisdiction. 

In view of the past year and a half of war, the present time seems 
particularly opportune to study this question, and this Institute, 
being composed of members from neutral nations, is especially 
fitted to do this from the proper point of view and with the definite 
purpose of protecting the liberty of neutrals from unjustifiable re- 
strictions on the high seas and from the imposition of needless burdens 
in preserving their neutrality on land. 
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S. Pan American Treaties for the Advancement of Peace. 

a . Historical Statement. 

President Wilson on April 24, 1913, communicated to the diplo- 
mats accredited near the Government of the United States the fol- 
lowing peace proposal: 

The parties hereto agree that all questions of whatever character and 
nature, in dispute between them, shall, when diplomatic efforts fail, be 
submitted for investigation and report to an international commission (the 
composition to be agreed upon); and the contracting parties agree not to 
declare war or begin hostilities imtil such investigation is made and report 
submitted. 

The investigation shall be conducted as a matter of course upon the 
initiative of the commission, without the formality of a request from either 
party; the report shall be submitted within (time to be agreed upon) from 
the date of the submission of the dispute, but the parties hereto reserve the 
right to act independently on the subject matter in dispute after the report 
is submitted. 

A supplementary memorandum by the secretary of state was 
issued at the same time, outlining the terms of the proposed treaty. 
This was rapidly accepted in principle by the powers. Negotiation 
proceeded and the Pan American states showed themselves especially 
ready to make such treaties. By the beginning of 1915 the United 
States had 30 treaties of this type signed and on the way to ratifica- 
tion." 

The secretary of state of the United States announced on April 22, 
1915, that a peace plan for the nations of the Western Hemisphere 
had been suggested by the Republic of Honduras, and submitted to 
the Governing Board by Alberto Membreno, minister from Honduras 
to the United States, and a little later president of that Republic. It 
was referred for consideration to the special Pan American committee, 

* For a full statement of the antecedents, history and purpose of the principle 
involved in these treaties see Denys P. Myers, “The Commission of Inquiry: 
The Wilson-Brjran Peace Plan. Its Origin and Development,*^ World Peace Foun- 
dation, Pamphlet Series, 1913. 
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appointed in the early stages of the war in Europe by the nations 
constituting the union. The memorandum was in reality an extension 
of the American peace plan. 

L Seizor Alberto Memb-keSo to the Governeng Board of the Pan 
American Union, March 8, 1915. 

Mr. Chairman: While this committee was appointed only for the 
purpose of submitting its recommendations as to the means to be 
adopted to safeguard the rights of neutrals, in view of the European 
war, I do not deem it amiss to suggest that a rule be adopted tending 
to avoid armed conflicts. Before trying to forestall the evils of 
war we must endeavor to have such a scourge disappear forever from 
the face of the world. 

Among the wise provisions contained in the first Hague Conven- 
tion of 1907, there is one, in Article IX, creating an international 
commission of inquiry. Unfortunately, this provision excludes, from 
the remedy provided, disputes involving either the honor or the vital 
interests of nations; in other words, the very cases in which the 
services of impartial parties are most needed to study the issue 
calmly. Experience shows that duels are not fought— and duels are 
serious questions of honor among individuals — when the seconds 
obtain an explanation which is satisfactory to the one who rlaima 
that an offense has been committed and is demanding a blood satis- 
faction. Those who discharge executive functions in the government 
of states are, so to speak, more strictly under obligation to hear and 
consider reasons based on justice and expediency because, if it is true 
that in war they run a certain amount of personal risk, the greatest 
sacrifice is made by the people,’ and the damage, as in the present 
instance, extends to all nations. 

The Government of the United States, representing the people of 
the United States — b people who believe that the prosperity of 
nations results from work and not from the extermination of those 
who in the struggle for life are battling for victory — ^has enhanced the 
principles set forth by the authors of the Hague Convention, in the 
sense that the commission of inquiry may take cognizance of all dis- 
putes of every nature whatsoever. 



This doctrine as amended is a part of the treaties lately concluded 
between the United States and almost all the American nations, as 
well as many European countries. We may, therefore, embody it 
in international law. 

I take the liberty of proposing that the members of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union present to their respective govern- 
ments for their consideration the following rules: 

1. All disputes of every nature whatsoever which it has not been possible 
to adjust through diplomatic methods shall be referred for investigation 
and report to an international commission, and, pending the full discharge 
of its duties by said commission, the nations engaged in the dispute cannot 
declare war or begin hostilities against each other. 

2. This commission shall be a permanent one, and may act on its own 
initiative. In this case it behooves the commission to serve due notice to 
the parties in dispute, and to request their co-operation in order fully to 
discharge its duties. 

3. The number of members of which the commission shall consist, their 
qualifications, maimer of appointment, place where the commission shall 
sit, manner of procedure, and time for the submission of its report, shall be 
fixed by treaty or by any other method whereby the agreements reached 
by the governments may have full force and authority.^ 

Alberto MEMBKEfJO. 

Washington, March 8, 1915. 

* In his message to the Congress of Honduras delivered in Tegucigalpa on Jan- 
uary 1, 1916, President Membrefio said in effect that the consideration shown by 
the American Government and “the deference with which that Government has 
received our initiatives of international interest, have brought doser our relations 
with the Great Republic of the North.” — (New York Evening Post^ January 21, 
1916.) 
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c. Treaty between the Argentine Republic, the United States or 
Brazil, and the Republic oe Chile to eacilitate the Pacific 
Settlement oe International Disputes.* 

The Govemments of the Argentine RepubKc, the United States of 
Brazil, and the Republic of Chile, being desirous of affirming, at the 
present juncture, the cordial understanding which the community 
of ideals and interests has created between their respective countries 
and of consolidating the relations of dose friendship which unite 
them, for the purpose of avoiding the possibility of violent conflicts 
in the future: and acting in accordance with the aims of concord and 
peace which inspire their international policy, and with the firm 
intention of co-operating in order that the fraternal relations of the 
American Republics may day by day rest upon a more solid basis; 
and having r^ard to the fact that, in the existing treaties of arbitra- 
tion between Chile and Brazil, dated May i8, 1899, and in the 
treaty between the Argentine Republic and Chile of May 28, 1902, 
and that between the Argentine Republic and Brazil of September 7, 
1905, which in each case established recourse to arbitration as the sole 
means of settling all disputes of whatsoever nature that might arise 
between those powers, exception is made, as far as the first of these 
treaties is concerned, of recoxirse to arbitration in respect to those 
questions which cannot be formulated juridically, and that the two 
last mentioned treaties excepted from arbitration all questions affect- 
ing the constitutional principles of the contracting countries: have 
resolved now to adopt a line of procedure that may facilitate the 
friendly solution of the questions that were excluded from arbitra- 
tion by virtue of the said treaties, and for this purpose they have 

* This treaty in all essentials is a type of all the conventions referred to in this 
section. The English text here printed is a translation by William Heaford from 
a Spanish text finnished by the Argentine minister in London and published in 
the National Peace Council Monthly Circular, 11 , 327-328, October 15, 1915. The 
translation has been modified as a result of comparison with a Spamffi copy pub- 
lished in La Prmsa of Buenos Aires, May 26, 1915, the text of which has been 
furnished by the Bureau of the Pan American Union. The Union informs us that 
Brazil ratified the treaty on November 10, 1915, the ratification being published 
in the Diario Official for November 14. 
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entered into a special treaty, for effecting which the following Pleni- 
potentiaries have been appointed: 

By the President of the Argentine Republic, Senor Doctor Jos6 
Luis Murature, Secretary of State in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Public Worship; 

By the President of the United States of Brazil, Sefior Gen. Doctor 
Lauro Muller, Minister of State for Foreign Affairs; 

By the President of the Republic of Chile, Senor Doctor Alejandro 
Lira, Secretary of State in the Department of Foreign Affairs; 

Who, after having communicated their full powers, which were 
found to be in good and proper form, have entered into the following 
agreement: 


Article I. 

Disputes, which on account of any question that may arise in the 
future between the three contracting parties, or between any two 
of them, and which shall not have been settled by ordinary diplo- 
matic means nor submitted to arbitration in accordance with the 
existing treaties, or in accordance with the treaties which may here- 
after be arranged, shall be submitted for investigation and report 
to a permanent commission to be constituted according to the form 
which is established in Article m. The High Contracting Parties 
mutually imdertake that they will not engage in acts of hostilities 
xmtil after the report shall have been presented by the commission 
which is appointed by the present treaty, or until the lapse of a year, 
as referred to in Article V. 


Article IE. 

It is understood that the stipulations in the preceding article shall 
not in any respect restrict either the compromis established under 
ftTistmg or future treaties of arbitration between the High Contracting 
Parties, nor the obligations to comply with the arbitral awards made 
on the questions which, in accordance with these treaties, have to 
be or shall have been settled by means of arbitration. 
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Article HI. 

In order to constitute the permanent commission to which Article I 
refers each of the High Contracting Parties shall appoint a delegate 
within the space of three months after ratification of the present 
treaty. Each Government may revoke the appointment of its own 
delegate at any time before an investigation is initiated, but this 
notwithstanding it accepts the obligation to appoint a substitute 
in the same document in which such revocation is set forth. Any 
vacancy that may occur owing to other causes shall be filled by the 
respective Government, and such vacancy shall not suspend the 
effects of the provisions established by this treaty. 


Article IV. 

The disputes to which reference is made in Article I shall be re- 
ferred for investigation and report to a commission immediately 
after diplomatic negotiations shall have failed to bring about a set- 
tlement. Any one of the Governments interested in the dispute 
may issue the summons for convoking the commission, and for that 
purpose it shall suflice that its decision to do so shall be ofiScially 
communicated to the other two Governments. 

Article V. 

The permanent commission will be constituted in the city of 
Montevid&> within three months after it shall have been convoked, 
and will have the power to determine the rules of procedure to which 
it shall conform in the fulfillment of its mission. If for any cause 
whatever the said commission shall not be able to meet as soon as 
three months shall have transpired, it shall be considered duly con- 
stituted for the purpose of adjudicating upon the litigation, as pro- 
vided in the present article. The High Contracting Parties imder- 
take to supply the antecedent documents and reports necessary for 
making the investigation. The commission will present its report 
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within a year, counting from the date of its constitution. If the 
commission shall not be able to complete the investigation nor' draw 
up its report within the period so fixed, that period may be extended 
for a further six months, always providing that the High Contracting 
Parties are in accord with this arrangement. 

Article VI. 

As soon as the report is submitted to the respective Governments, 
or in the event of the report not being presented within the stipulated 
period, the High Contracting Parties may resume their full liberty 
of action in order to proceed in such manner as they may consider 
agreeable to their interests in reference to the subject under inves- 
tigation. 

apticxe vn. 

The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications exchanged 
at Rio de Janeiro as soon as may be possible. It will remain in vigor 
for a year after it has been denounced by any one of the High Con- 
tracting Parties. 

In witness whereof we, the Plenipotentiaries, whose names are 
above stated, have signed the present document in three copies, each 
being in the Spanish and Portuguese language, and have sealed the 
same with our seals. 

Done in the city of Buenos Aires on the twenty-fifth day of May 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and fifteen. 

(L.S.) (Signed) Jos£ Lms Mtjratuke. 

LaUPO MtJLLER. 

Alejandro Lira. 
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6. First Pan American Financial Conference, 1915.* 

a . Address of the President of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, GenUemen of the American Republics, Ladies, and 
GenUemm: 

The part that falls to me this morning is a very simple one, but a 
very delightful one. It is to bid you a very hearty welcome indeed 
to this conference. The welcome is the more hearty because we are 
convinced that a conference like this will result in the things that 
we most desire. I am sure that those who have this conference in 
charge have already made plain to you its purpose and its spirit. 
Its purpose is to draw the American Republics together by bonds 
of common interest and of mutual understanding; and we compre- 
hend, I hope, just what the meaning of that is. There can be no 
sort of union of interest if there is a purpose of exploitation by any 
one of the parties to a great conference of this sort. The basis of 
successful commercial intercourse is common interest, not selfish 
interest. It is an actual interchange of services and of values; it is 
based upon reciprocal relations and not selfish relations. It is based 
upon those things upon which all successful economic intercourse 
must be based, because selfishness breeds suspicion; suspicion, hos- 
tility; and hostility, failure. We are not, therefore, tr3dng to make 
use of each other, but we are tr3dng to be of use to one another. 

It is very surprising to me, it is even a source of mortification, that 
a conference like this should have been so long delayed, that it should 
never have occurred before, that it should have required a crisis of 
the world to show the Americas how truly they were neighbors to 
one another. If there is any one happy circumstance, gentlemen, 
arising out of the present distressing condition of the world, it is that 
it has revealed us to one another; it has shown us what it means to 
be neighbors. And I cannot help harboring the hope, the very high 

* “Proceedings of the First Pan American Financial Conference,” Washington, 
1915. Opening session, May 24, 1915, pages 87-91. 
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hope, that by this commerce of minds with one another, as well as 
commerce in goods, we may show the world in part the path to peace. 
It would be a very great thing if the Americas could add to the dis- 
tinction which they already wear this of showing the way to peace, 
to permanent peace. 

The way to peace for us, at any rate, is manifest. It is the kind 
of rivalry which does not involve aggression. It is the knowledge 
that men can be of the greatest service to one another, and nations 
of the greatest service to one another, when the jealousy between 
them is merely a jealousy of excellence, and when the basis of their 
intercourse is friendship. There is only one way in which we wish to 
take advantage of you and that is by making better goods, by doing 
the things that we seek to do for each other better, if we can, than 
you do them, and so spurring you on, if we might, by so handsome a 
jealousy as that to excel us. I am so keenly aware that the basis 
of personal friendship is this competition in excellence, that I am per- 
fectly certain that this is the only basis for the friendship of nations, — 
this handsome rivalry in which there is no dislike, this rivalry in 
which there is nothing but the hope of a common elevation, in great 
enterprises which we can undertake in common. 

There is one thing that stands in our way among others — ^for you 
are more conversant with the circumstances than I am; the thing 
I have chiefly in mind is the physical lack of means of communication, 
the lack of vehicles, — the lack of ships, the lack of established routes 
of trade, — the lack of those things which are absolutely necessary if 
we are to have true commercial and intimate commercial relations 
with one another; and I am perfectly clear in my judgment that 
if private capital cannot soon enter upon the adventure of establish- 
ing these physical means of communication, the government must 
undertake to do so. We cannot indefinitely stand apart and need 
each other for the lack of what can easily be supplied, and if one 
instrumentality cannot supply it, then another must be fotmd which 
will supply it. We cannot know each other unless we see each 
other; we cannot deal with each other unless we communicate with 
each other. So as soon as we commimicate and are upon a familiar 
footing of intercourse, we shall understand one another, and the 
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bonds between the Americas will be such bonds that no influence 
that the world may produce in the future will ever break them. 

If I am selfish for America, I at least hope that my selfishness is 
enlightened. The selfishness that hurts the other party is not en- 
lightened selfishness. If I were acting upon a mere ground of selfish- 
ness, I would seek to benefit the other party and so tie him to myself; 
so that even if you were to suspect me of selfishness, I hope you 
will also suspect me of intelligence and of knowing the only safe 
way for the establishment of the things which we covet, as well as 
the establishment of things which we desire and which we would feel 
honored if we could earn and win. 

I have said these things because they will perhaps enable you to 
understand how far from formal my welcome to this body is. It 
is a welcome from the heart, it is a welcome from the head; it is 
a welcome inspired by what I hope are the highest ambitions of those 
who five in these two great continents, who seek to set an example 
to the world in freedom of institutions, freedom of trade and intel- 
ligence of mutual service, 

6. Address of Hon. William J. Bryan, Secretary of State. 

Mr. PresidefU^ Mr. Secretary^ Representatives of Pan America^ Ladies 

and Gentlemen: 

If you will consult the program you will find that I am to deliver 
an address of welcome, but it is superfluous for me to welcome you 
after the eloquent and appropriate words to which you have just 
listened. On ordinary occasions the Secretary of State, as the 
President’s representative in dealing with foreign nations, welcomes 
visitors, but this is not an ordinary occasion — ^it is an epoch-making 
event, and it was fitting, therefore, that the welcome should be 
spoken by the President himself and not by a representative. If the 
welcome extended to you was to be as whole-souled as that expressed 
in the Spanish phrase which, translated into English, means ^^my 
house is your house,” it must come from the occupant of the White 
House. My only duty, as I see it, after the felicitous words have 
been addressed to you by the President, is to give cordial approval 
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to the noble idea, conceived by the Honorable Secretary of the 
Treasury, which has resulted in this notable gathering. I do give 
emphatic indorsement to this idea and expect this conference to 
have lasting and far-reaching results. I shall content myself with 
presenting the one thought that has been uppermost in my mind 
since this idea was presented to our Nation and to the nations 
assembled here. It is the idea that we are neighbors. 

God in His providence has made these Republics the joint tenants 
of that wonderful heritage which extends from the St. Lawrence 
and Puget Sound on the north to Cape Horn on the south. We 
have taken upon ourselves the responsibility of developing this 
territory for ourselves and for the world. It is dedicated to a system 
of government — ^to the republican form of government. May I 
not describe these Republics as resembling a great banyan tree? 
The United States is the parent st^; the branches, extending to the 
south, have taken root in the soil and are now permanent supports — 
yes, important parts—of that great tree. Linked together by a unity 
of political purposes and by a common political ideal these Republics 
cannot but be interested in each other. We are geographically so 
situated that we must live side by side, and certain expectations are 
aroused by the very fact that we are neighbors. 

The first is that we shall know each other. Neighbors should 
become acquainted, and this great meeting must result in an ex- 
tension of acquaintance which is not only desirable, but necessary, 
I am sure that the Secretary of the Treasury has in mind this more 
intimate association; as we know each other better we shall be 
more and more assured of the good will of each toward the other. 

The second expectation aroused by the fact that we are neighbors 
is that we shall befriends. This feeling of friendship is growing and 
will continue to grow. Time tends to increase it and words spoken 
by the representatives of the several nations have promoted its 
growth. The memorable address delivered by our Chief Executive 
at Mobile a year ago, when he restated what has been so often stated 
before, that this Nation has no desire to take one foot of land from 
any other nation by conquest — ^I am sure that this utterance has 
contributed something toward the cementing of oxir friendship. And 
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may I refer to one other thing which has had an influence? It is 
the fact that this nation is now united to the Spanish-speaking 
Republics by treaties that provide for investigation of all disputes, 
leaving no cause for which we can go to war until after there has been 
a year’s time for deliberation and for passion to subside. This 
country has shown its good wiU by offering to all of the American 
Republics, without respect to size, such a treaty, and these Republics 
have responded in the spirit in which the offer was made. We may 
feel certain therefore that in the years to come there will be no 
hasty rushing into armed conflict; indeed, we have such faith in 
the power of reason, when controlled by friendship, that we are confi- 
dent that a year’s inquiry will enable us to find peaceful means of 
settling any disputes that may rise. 

The third expectation, suggested by the fact that we live side 
by side, is that of mutual helpftdmss. Neighbors must not only 
know each other and be friends, but neighbors must help each other 
as opportunity offers. With acquamtance increasing and friendship 
established, I take it that the principal purpose of this meeting is 
to find ways in which we may be helpful to each other. 

The President has suggested one, and a very important one, namely, 
co-operation in the providing of means of communication. He 
has used his great influence to secure authority for this Nation to do 
its part, and I doubt not that his efforts will find a response in the 
nations here assembled and that in the course of time these nations, 
by co-operation, will establish lines of communication which will 
not only be of advantage in ordinary times but will protect our com- 
merce from interruption if at any future time the nations in other 
parts of the world find themselves unable to settle their disputes 
by the peaceful methods which we expect to employ. 

There are other matters in which co-operation is possible, as for 
instance in finance and conmnmication by wire and by mail, of 
which the Secretary of the Treasury will speak more at length. 

But I would not be pardoned if, with so many of oxir distinguished 
guests prepared to speak, and so inspiring an audience anxious to 
listen, I were to trespass further upon your time. Let me therefore, 
in conclusion, emphasize the thought that brought me before you, 
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namely, that the State Department will, in every possible way, 
give support to the splendid efforts of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to crystallize acquaintance and friendship into practical helpfulness 
and, to the fullest extent, promote co-operation between the Re- 
publics whose representatives are assembled m conference.* 

* Replies thoroughly responsive to the ideas expressed in the addresses of the 
President and Secretary of State were made by the representatives of Argentina, 
Bolivia, .Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican RQ)ublic, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Perti, Salvador, Uruguay 
^d Venezuela. Hon. Ignacio Calderdn of Bolivia eloquently phrased one of the 
ideas many times repeated when he said: “Mankind does not advance forward 
and onward to its highest destinies by hatred, selfishness, or violence. The living 
forces are right and justice, and the beautiful and di^terested aq>irations of 
love.”^ Hon. Santiago P4rez Triana of Colombia e:q>ressed another of the dom- 
inant ideas in these words: “Law ^d order, and the concepts and the conventions 
for which humani^ has labored since the beginning of time are destroyed in an 
hour in the countries across the ocean. But in the meantime law and order have 
found their ref^e in America. We are the trustees of the liberties of the world 
and the guardians of the future. Let us do our duty. Not only the United 
States, as was once said by lips hallowed by maiiyrdom, were conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to freedom; that is the glorious heritage of all the nations of Amer- 
ica. Whatever tends to unite those nations in common bonds of friendship, of 
common interest or sympathy; whatever tends to strengthen their solidarity is 
a work not only for the peace of America but for^the peace of the world.*' 



7. Paa American Action Regarding^ Mexico. 

"Hie A. B. C. mediation betweai the United States and the Huerta 
r^?me in Mexico had the effect of making the Mexican revolution 
a subject of Pan American concern. On July 15, 1914, General 
Huerta resigned the provisional presidency, the joint session of the 
senate and chamber of deputies appointing Francisco Carbajal, 
minis ter for foreign affairs, as his successor. On August 13 the exec- 
utive power was transferred to General Iturbide, governor of the 
Federal District in which Mexico City is sittiated, and he immediately 
vacated in favor of Gen. Alvaro Obregon of the Constitutionalist 
army. On August 20 Gen. Venustiano Carranza assmned control 
at the capital as “depository of the executive power.” 

Meantime American troops remained at Vera Cruz. On Septem- 
ber rs, 19x4, the Department of State sent a dispatch to the Brazilian 
minister at Mexico City annoimcing the intention to withdraw the 
troops as soon as assurances for protection of the inhabitants were 
received. The Carranza government was asked for these assurances 
on Sqitember 22 and replied satisfactorily on November 10. Orders 
for the withdrawal of General Funston’s command on November 
23 were immediately issued. 

On September 23 Gen. Francisco Villa,* commander of the Con- 
stitutionalist army division of the north, broke with General Carranza, 
who had called a Constitutionalist convention of governors and 
leaders in command of troops at Mexico City for October r, X9r4. 
Villa, with whom General Zapata associated himself, claimed Car- 
ranza was trymg to secure his own election as president, and his 
friends did not attend the convention. General Carranza’s mandate 
was sustained by his faction, for it is related by bis representative 
at Washington that he resigned his trust, only to be recalled at 
once to leadership. Out of conferences at Aguascalientes between 
delegates of the two factions grew a rival convention, ralH the 

genet’s opponents say that his real name is Doroteo Arango, and that 
Francisco Villa is an fl-lifl-g- ® * 
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Mexican National Convention. On November 2 Eulalio Gutierrez 
was elected by it as provisional President for twenty days, General 
Carranza meanwhile refusing to' resign while Generals Villa and 
Zapata remained in power. The Carranza capital was Puebla, 
near Mexico City, the Gutierrez headquarters at Aguascalientes. 
On November 17 Villa made Gutierrez prisoner in the midst of 
n^otiations with Carranza, who proposed that both Villa and 
himself should leave the coxmtry and accept as provisional president 
whatever person a convention of generals, assembled in Mexico 
City, should select. On January 6, 1915, Roque Gonzales Garza is 
recorded as being made Conventionist provisional President, but on 
February 3 General Villa proclaimed himself as in control of the 
“political authority’’ in the north. This action synchronized with 
the departure from Mexico City of Senor Garza on the approach of 
the Constitutionalists. 

General Carranza, calling himself simply Constitutionalist “de- 
pository of the executive power,” remained at Puebla, Vera Cruz 
or San Juan de Ulua, and busied himself with details of government. 
Though Constitutionalist troops several times occupied Mexico City, 
no so-called president was set up. Their plan called for an election. 

On June 2, 1915, the President of the United States called upon 
the Mexican factions to reconcile their differences, and bring peace 
to their country. General Carranza, whose representatives were 
vigorously attacking the Villistas, made no reply. General Villa 
named Francisco Uagos Chazaro as provisional President. The 
military results tended to favor the Constitutionalists, who re- 
entered Mexico City on July 10, evacuating it on the i8th. On 
the 31st they again occupied the capital for the fourth time. 

As the factional differences seemed no nearer settlement, the 
United States, carr3dng out the idea of the Niagara Falls protocols, 
sounded the six ranking diplomatic representatives of Latin America 
as to joint action for the solution of the Mexican problem. The 
first conference was held on August 5; the second, on August ii. 
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a. Statement oe Pilesident Wilson toth eegaed to Mexico, 

For more than two years revolutionary conditions have existed 
in Mexico. The purpose of the revolution was to rid Mexico of 
men who ignored the constitution of the Republic and used their 
power in contempt of the rights of its people; and with these pur- 
poses the people of the United States instinctively and generously 
sympathized. But the leaders of the revolution, in the very hour 
of their success, have disagreed and turned their arms against one 
another. All professing the same objects, they are, nevertheless, 
unable or imwilling to co-operate. A central authority at Mexico 
City is no sooner set up than it is undermined and its authority de- 
nied by those who were expected to support it. Mexico is apparently 
no nearer a solution of her tragical troubles than she was when the 
revolution was first kindled. And she has been swept by civil war 
as if by fire. Her crops are destroyed, her fields lie unseeded, her 
work cattle are confiscated for the use of the armed factions, her 
people flee to the mountains to escape being drawn into unavailing 
bloodshed, and no man seems to see or lead the way to peace and 
settled order. There is no proper protection either for her own 
citizens or for the citizens of other nations resident and at work 
within her territory. Mexico is starving and without a government. 

In these circumstances the people and Government of the United 
States cannot stand indifferently by and do nothing to serve their 
neighbor. They want nothing for themselves in Mexico. Least of 
all do they desire to settle her affairs for her, or claim any right to 
do so. But neither do they wish to see utter ruin come upon her, 
and they deem it their duty as friends and neighbors to lend any 
aid they properly can to any instrumentality which promises to be 
effective in bringing about a settlement which will embody the 
real objects of the revolution — constitutional government and the 
rights of the people. Patriotic Mexicans are sick at heart and cry 
out for peace and for every self-sacrifice that may be necessary to 
procure it. Their people cry out for food and presently hate 
as much as they fear every man, in their country or out of it, who 
stands between them and their daily bread. 
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It is time, therefore, that the Government of the United States 
should frankly state the policy which in these extraordinary cir- 
cumstances it becomes its duty to adopt. It must presently do what 
it has not hitherto done or felt at liberty to do, lend its active moral 
support to some man or group of men, if such may be found, who 
can rally the suffering people of Mexico to their support in an effort 
to ignore, if they cannot imite, the warring factions of the coimtry, 
return to the constitution of the Republic so long in abeyance, and 
set up a government at Mexico City which the great powers of the 
world can recognize and deal with, a government with whom the 
program of the revolution will be a business and not merely a plat- 
form. I therefore publicly and very solemnly call upon the leaders 
of faction in Mexico to act, to act together, and to act promptly for 
the relief and redemption of their prostrate country. I feel it to be 
my duty to tell them that, if they cannot accommodate their dif- 
ferences and unite for this great purpose within a very short time, 
this Government will be constrained to decide what means should 
be employed by the United States in order to help Mexico save 
herself and serve her people. 

Washington, June 2, 1915. 


b . Joint Dispatch sent to American Consuls in Mexico, August 13 
AND 14, 1915, TOR Mexican Chiefs of Factions. 

(translation.) 

Washington, D.C., August ii, 1915. 

The xmdersigned, the Secretary of State of the United States, the 
Ambassadors Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Brazil, Chile and 
Argentina, and the Envoys Extraordmary and Ministers Plenipo- 
tentiary of Bolivia, Uruguay and Guatemala, accredited to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, acting severally and inde- 
pendently, unanimously send to you the following communication: 

Inspired by the most sincere spirit of American fraternity, and 
convinced that they rightly interpret the earnest wish of the entire 
continent, have met informally at the suggestion of the Secretary 
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of State of tlie United States to consider the Mexican situation and 
to ascertain whether their friendly and disinterested help could be 
successfully employed to re-establish peace and constitutional order 
in our sister Republic. 

In the heat of the frightful struggle which for so long has steeped 
in blood the Mexican soil, doubtless all may well have lost sight of 
the dissolving effects of the strife upon the most vital conditions of 
the national existence, not only upon the life and liberty of the in- 
habitants, but on the prestige and security of the country. We 
cannot doubt, however — ^no one can doubt — ^that in the presence of a 
sympathetic appeal from their brothers of America, recalling to them 
these disastrous effects, asking them to save their motherland from 
an abyss — ^no one can doubt, we repeat — ^that the patriotism of the 
men who lead or aid in any way the bloody strife, will not remain 
unmoved; no one can doubt that each and every one of them, meas- 
uring in bis own conscience his share in the responsibilities of past 
misfortune and looking forward to his share in the glory of the paci- 
fication and reconstruction of the country, will respond, nobly and 
resolutely, to this friendly appeal and give their best efforts to opening 
the way to some saving action. 

We, the undersigned, believe that if the men directing the armed 
movements in Mexico — ^whether political or military chiefs — should 
agree to meet, either in person or by delegates, far from the sound of 
cannon, and with no other inspiration save the thought of their 
afficted land, there to exchange ideas and to determine the fate of 
the country — ^from such action would undoubtedly result the strong 
and unyielding agreement requisite to the creation of a provisional 
government, which should adopt the first steps necessary to the con- 
stitutional reconstruction of the country— and to issue the first and 
most essential of them aU, the immediate call to general elections. 

An adequate place within the Mexican frontiers, which for the 
purpose might be neutralized, should serve as the seat of the con- 
ference; and in order to bring about a conference of this nature the 
undersigned, or any of them, will willingly, upon invitation, act as 
intermediaries to arrange the time, place, and other details of such 
conference, if this action can in any way aid the Mexican people. 
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The undersigned expect a reply to this communication within a 
reasonable time; and consider that such a time would.be ten days 
after the communication is delivered, subject to prorogation for 
cause. 

Robert Lansing, Secretary of State of the United States. 

D. DA Gama, Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of Brazil. 

Edo. SxtIrez-Mujica, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of Chile. 

R. S. Na6n, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of Argentina. 

I. Calderon, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of Bolivia. 

Carlos MarIa de Pen^a, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Uruguay. 

JoAQufN Mendez, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Gmtemala. 


c. Reply of Gen. Francisco Villa to the Pan American Diplomats.* 

(translation.) 

Torreon, Coahxtila, August 16, 1915. 

The undersigned, general-in-chief of the army of the Conven- 
tion, being duly informed of the contents of the courteous note, 
severally, independently and imanimously addressed to him on the 
nth, and received by him on the night of the 15 th instant, by their 
Excellencies, the Secretary of State of the United States, the Am- 
bassadors of Brazil, Chile, and Argentina, and the Ministers of 
Bolivia, Uruguay and Guatemala, has the honor to return the fol- 
lowing reply: 

The rmdersigned, as well as the Convention Government, feel 
assured that they possess the power and resources with which to 
continue the present struggle, in defense of the rights of the Mexican 

* This dispatch was sent to Enrique C. Ilorente, confidential agent of the Pro- 
visional Government of Mexico at Washington. It was forwarded by him in a 
letter to Secretary of State La ns i n g on August 19. 
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people and their institutions, until such tune as the realization of the 
high ideals of the revolution shall guarantee a substantial and stable 
peace; but, in view of the praise-worthy and fraternal attitude of 
the United States and our sister Republics of Brazil, Chile, Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Uruguay and Guatemala, and in order that peace in 
Mexico may become an early and accomplished fact, followed by the 
restoration of the constitutional order, the undersigned, for himself 
and on behalf of the Convention Government, is disposed to accept, 
and does cordially accept, the good offices of their Excellencies, for 
the purpose of bringing about a conference of delegates representing 
the recognized contending factions in Mexico, so as to reach, if pos- 
sible, a mutually satisfactory agreement, and thereby save, with 
dignity, the national honor, in the accomplishment of which, be it 
well understood, the Convention Government will employ every effort 
to meet the benevolent desires expressed by their Excellencies. 

It is proper that the undersigned should add, by way of explana- 
tion, that all military chiefs and civilian officials affiliated with the 
Convention Government, desire only to witness the re-establishment 
of a government in Mexico that will bind itself to hold popular 
elections, by which the people may, with absolute freedom, designate 
their representatives in office, regardless of any preference which such 
chiefs and officials may entertain in favor of any candidate or candi- 
dates. 

The imdersigned having now complied with a most agreeable 
duty, begs to assure their Excellencies of his profound and respectful 
consideration. 

Francisco Villa. 

Their Excellencies Robert Lansing, Secretary of State of the 
United States of America; Sehhor Dom Domicio da Gama, 
Ambassador of Brazil; Senor Don Eduardo Su£rez-Mujica, 
Ambassador of Chile; SefLor Don R6mulo S. Na6n, Am- 
bassador of Argentina; Senor Don Ygnacio Calderdn, 
Minister of Bolivia; Senor Don Carlos M. de Pena, Minister 
of Uruguay; Senor Don Joaquin Mendez, Minister of 
Guatemala. 
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d . Reply op Gen, Venustiano Caepanza to the Pan American 

Diplomats.* 

(translation.) 

Fort of San Juan De Ult^a, 
September 10, 1915. 

To the most Excellent Messrs. Robert Lansing, Secretary of 
State of the United States of America; Dionisio {sic) da 
Gama, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
Brazil; Eduardo Suarez-Mugica {sk), Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary of Chile; Romulo S. Naon, Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of Argentina; Ignacio Calderon, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Bolivia; Carlos Maria de Pena, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of Uruguay; and Joaquin 
Meudez, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of Guatemala, Washington, D.C, 

Messrs. Ministers: Having acquainted citizen Venustiano Car- 
ranza, First Chief of the Constitutionalist Army, in charge of the 
Executive Power of the Union, with your considerate note in which 
you are pleased to say that you signed in your official capacity the 
note you sent him under date of August 15 last, inviting bim to a 
conference with the chiefs of the rebel party to consider the Mexican 
situation and re-establish peace, he has seen fit to direct that I ad- 
dress your Excellencies as I now have the honor to do and to say to 
you in his name that as First Chief of tbe Constitutionalist Army in 
charge of the Executive Power of the Republic he cannot consent to 
a discussion of the domestic affairs of the Republic by mediation or 
on the initiative of any foreign government whatever, since it is the 
imperative duty of all to respect the soverdgnty of the several nations 
and inasmuch as acceptance of the invitation which Your Excel- 
lencies were pleased to extend to him to attend a conference with 
the chiefs of the rebel faction with a view to restoring peace in Mexico 

*This dispatch reached the Department of State from Mr. Silliman, consul at 
Vera Cruz, by telegraph, being contained in a letter from Mr. Acufia to Mr. Silliman. 
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would deeply .affect the independence of the Republic and set a 
precedent for foreign intromission in the settlement of our internal 
questions, that consideration alone would suffice to our Government 
in not permitting it, in legitimate defense of the sovereignty of the 
Mexican people and of the other American nations. 

Apart from that fimdamental reason there are others which I do 
not wish to pass over, so as to bring into your minds the intimate 
conviction that the action of the First Chief of the Constitutionalist 
Army in charge of the Executive Power of the Nation in adopting 
this course is solely prompted by the highest duties put upon him by 
his high office. I am sure that Your Excellencies do not doubt that 
Mexico is now stirred by a genuine revolution which aims at doing 
away with the last vestiges of the colonial times as weU as with aU 
the errors and excesses of past administrations and to satisfy the noble 
yearnings of the Mexican people for well being and improvement. 
In the course of our civil strife, the aspirations of the people have 
gone through a process of refinement; their ideals have been fully 
and clearly defined, and their men have made themselves known, 
and imder the guidance of the most pressing needs for the welfare of 
the Nation the First Chief has launched a complete program of re- 
forms which has served as a foundation for the new social organiza- 
tion that has begun to take root and for the operation of the Consti- 
tutional Government hereafter to be established. 

On the other hand, Your Excellencies may have noticed from the 
replies made to your note addressed to the civil and military chiefs 
under the First Chiefship that the First Chief is the only authority 
that could and does pass upon .the question that was submitted to 
the consideration of those who gave in their answer an eloquent 
example of discipline and solidarity and also striking evidence of the 
First Chief’s ability to maintain unity in the Constitutionalist Govern- 
ment and that in the face of a protracted struggle and in spite of the 
ignoble and reiterated intrigues of our enemies with the object of 
relaxing discipline in the Constitutionalist Army and corrupting its 
leading Commanders. On the First Chief then rests the immense 
responsibility of realizing the national aspirations and he cannot, 
through a compromise, endanger the fate of the motherland or permit 
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the foes of the cause he represents to take any direct part in the 
Government. Neither does he deem it just or wise to let the blood 
spilt on the soil of the Republic go to waste by entering the path 
which Your Excellencies courteously and disinterestedly show to 
him but which he believes to be wrong on the strength of the teach- 
ings of our own experience. 

Started by Don Francisco I. Madero the Revolution of 1910 could 
not be carried out because of the compromise effected at Ciudad 
Juarez with the old regime. The treaties there concluded allowed 
the enemies of the people to stand and were one of the main causes 
of the tragic events of February, 1913, which are surely known to 
Your Excellencies and in the contriving of which no small part was 
taken by several foreign ministers accredited to the Government of 
Mexico. After the assassination of President Madero and the con- 
summation of one of the most infamous treasons recorded in our his- 
tory, the First Chief of the Constitutionalist Army, then Constitu- 
tional Governor of the State of Coahuila, took the position he was 
bound to take under the Constitution. Refusing to recognize Gen- 
eral Victoriano Huerta as Chief of the Executive Power and issuing 
an appeal to the Governors of the other states and commanders of 
forces to second him in his endeavor to free the people from the 
ignominious dictatorship of the Usurper of the Public Power, his 
caJl was enthusiastically responded to by the people and long and 
bloody was the struggle. The citizen First Chief conquered the 
usurper who had at his disposal the largest army that the Republic 
ever had. But preparing for the achievement of that brilliant 
triumph, the reactionaries had bribed one of the Constitutionalist 
Generals, Francisco Villa, who made his appearance as chief of a new 
reactionary movement, availing himself of the powerful elements 
with which he had been intrusted by the First Chief and mainly 
aided by those who had supported Huerta the Usurper. 

After the deplorable spectacle of the Aguascalientes Convention 
and through a renewed fierce struggle the cause of the people again 
won irresistibly. The strife is now nearing its end and the reaction- 
ary faction, annihilated, is seeking refuge on the northern border, 
controlling only the State of Chihuahua, a small part of the State of 
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Sonora and, in the center, the State of Morelos which the Constitu- 
tional forces will soon occupy. 

The First Chief, with an army of one hundred and fifty thousand 
men, now dominates the greater part of the National territory and 
in the vast region under his authority, all the departments of pubKc 
government have been re-established, all the ways of communica- 
tion have been repaired, connections have been restored for railway 
traffic, and in the fields and cities there is a renascence of the activity 
and hustle of ordinaiy life. 

I have no doubt that Your Excellencies will draw from the foregoing 
statement the intimate conviction that by entering into agreements 
with the vanquished faction, the First Chief would not only relinquish 
the victory won at the cost of so many sacrifices but also the First 
Chiefship of the Constitutionalist Army and the Executive Power 
of the Nation and thereby foil the faith and confidence reposed in 
him by the Mexican Anny and people. Furthennore Your Ex- 
cellencies must not forget that the yearning of this people for freedom 
and democracy is entirely legitimate and that nobody has a right to 
prevent their enjoying the fruit of their tr3dng struggles in the not 
distant future. 

In view of the foregoing, the citizen First Chief of the Constitu- 
tionalist Army in charge of the Executive Power directs me to say 
to you, as I now have the honor to do, Messrs. Minis ters, that he 
r^rets his inability to accept your courteous invitation under the 
conditions and for the purpose stated therein, but that, imbneH -with 
the sincerity and noble desires of Your Excellencies’ Government in 
contributing to the restoration of peace in Mexico, which is soon to 
be restored by the forces of -the Constitutionalist Government and 
by way of responding to Your Excellencies’ courtesy and noble 
pmposes, and in evidence of the harmony and true friendship that 
must exist among the American Republics, he takes, in turn, 
pleasure in inviting you, Messrs. Ministers, to join, in person or 
by a Committee appointed from among Your Excellencies to repre- 
sent you, in a conference with him which can be held in one of the 
border towns on the banks of the Rio Grande held by his forces and 
which might be previously agreed on to that effect, for the purpose of 
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discussing Mexican affairs from the international standpoint with 
the sole object, in the event of Your Excellencies considering the First 
Chief of the Constitutionalist Army in charge of the Executive 
Power, citizen Venustiano Carranza, as exercising a de facto Govern- 
ment in the Republic with all the powers required for his recog- 
nition as such, that you be pleased to recommend to your respective 
Governments that he be recognized in the above stated character, 
which would afford further occasion to tighten the relations of friend- 
ship between the peoples and Governments of Your Excellencies 
and the Mexican people and Government. 

I have the honor to present to you, Messrs. Ministers, on this 
occasion, my most respectful and distinguished consideration. 

Jesus Acuna, 

Secretary in charge of the Department of Foreign Relations. 


e. Statement Issued aeter Third Diplomatic Conference, New 
York, September 18, 1915.^ 

The conference held in New York on the nth ot August, in addi- 
tion to deciding upon the transmission of a telegram addressed to the 
persons constituted in authority in Mexico inviting them to cease 
the struggle by the organization of a de facto Government by com- 
mon agreement among them, resolved to recommend to the Govern- 
ments represented at it ‘'the recognition without further analysis 
of the Government arising out of such agreement, provided it 
guaranteed the lives and property of nationals and foreigners,’^ 
and in the event of such agreement not being possible, “the recog- 
nition of any provisional Government with the material and moral 
capacity necessary to protect the lives and property of nationals 
and foreigners.” 

In pursuance with the resolution and the impossibility of recogimj- 
ing a Government of all the factions, owing to the lack of such agree- 
ment, the diplomatic representatives resolved at the last conference 
to communicate to their respective Governments that, in their 
* New York Times, September 19, 1915. 
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judgment, the time has now come to carry out the policy agreed on at 
the conference of the nth of August in case of the impossibility of 
recognizing a de facto Government springing from the common agree- 
ment of all the factions. Therefore, the de facto Government aspir- 
ing to recognition must possess, should this policy be approved by 
all the Governments, the material and moral capacity necessary to 
protect the lives and property of nationals and foreigners. Each 
Government shall itself judge such capacity and recognition will 
likewise be extended by each Government separately at such time 
as it may deem proper. Recognition will naturally entail as a result 
the appointment of diplomatic representatives accredited to the head 
of the Government recognized. 

The American diplomats hold that, in adopting this resolution and - 
in considering the situation of Mexico at previous conferences, as 
well as in addressing to the persons constituted in authority in Mexico 
the circular of August i6 ^ last, they have merely exercised in the most 
judicious manner possible, the indisputable international right of 
taking the preliminary steps toward the recognition of a de facto 
Government in a case of civil war, vested in all Governments, 
without thereby interfering, either directly or indirectly in the in- 
ternal affairs of Mexico, an interference which has not at any moment 
been contemplated. 

It has always been a sense of the conference that the pacification 
of Mexico is a question to be exclusively decided by the Mexicans 
themselves, and it trusts that a Government recognized by all the 
Governments of the world will be able to attain that result and assure 
the welfare of the sister country. 

*The drcular letter of August ii, which was sent out on several subsequent 
days, is evidently referred to. 
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/. PuEDGES 01* Gen. Venustiano Caeranza, First Chief of the 
Constitutionalists. 


Agencia Confidencial 

DEL 

GOBIEENO CONSTITUaONAUSTA DE MeXICX). 


Mr. Secretary: 


Washington, D.C., 
October 7, 1915. 


In consideration of the agreement between Your Excellency and 
the other American representatives, during the last conference held 
in New York, on the i8th ultimo, I have the honor to transmit, 
herewith, for Your Excellency’s information, a copy of declarations 
made by Mr. Carranza, as the Leader of the Revolution and De- 
pository of the Executive Power of Mexico, which dejBne the tenden- 
cies and program to be followed’ by the Constitutionalist Govern- 
ment, during its transitory period, indispensable for the holding of 
general elections in the Republic, wherefrom a definite constitutional 
government will emanate. 

Mr. Venustiano Carranza, Depository of the Executive Power of 
Mexico, whom I have the honor to represent in this country, has 
authorized me to say to Your Excellency that his public declarations 
of December 12, 1914, and Jime ii, 1915, bear the statement that 
the government he represents, in its capacity of a political entity, 
conscious of its international obligations and of its capability to 
comply with them, has afEorded guarantees to the nationals, and 
has done likewise with regard to foreigners and shall continue to see 
that their lives and property are respected, in accordance with the 
practices established by civilized nations and the treaties in force 
between Mexico and other countries. 

That besides the above, he will recognize and satisfy indemnities 
for damages caused by the revolution, which shall be settled in due 
time and in terms of justice. 
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I avail m>^lf of this opportunity to reiterate to Your Excellency 
the assurance of my highest consideration. 

Confidential Agent, 

E. Arredondo. 

His Excellency Robert Lansing, 

Secretary of State of the United States of America^ 

Washington, D,C. 


(INCLOSUSES.) 

(i.) Public Declaration and Decree of General Carranza, December 12, IQI 4 » 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 

I, Venustiano Carranza, First Chief of the Constitutionalist Army 
and Depository of the Executive Power of the Republic of Mexico, 
taking into consideration: 

That on the arrest of the President and Vice President, on the 
19th of February, 1913, by ex-Gen. Victoriano Huerta, and the 
usurpation of public power by the latter, on the 20th of the same 
month, and immediately thereafter depriving the above-mentioned 
public officers of their lives, the constitutional order of the republic 
was interrupted and thus the country was deprived of a lawful govern- 
ment; 

That the undersigned, in his capacity as constitutional governor of 
the state of Coahuila, had solemnly taken the oath to observe and 
cause the general Constitution to be observed, and that, complying 
with this duty and the above oath, he was inevitably obliged to 
rise in arms to oppose the usuipation of Huerta, and to restore con- 
stitutional order in the Republic of Mexico; 

That this duty, furthermore, was imposed upon him in a precise 
and express manner by a decree of the Legislature of the state of 
Coahuila, by which he was categorically directed to repudiate the 
government of the usurper Huerta and to oppose it by the force 
of arms until it would be completely overthrown; 

That in view of the occurrence, the undersigned called all patriotic 
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Mexicans to arms, and with the first ones who followed him he framed 
the Plan of Guadalupe, on March 26, 1913, which has served to this 
day as the banner and by-law of the Constitutionalist Revolution; 

That from the military groups which were formed to oppose 
Huerta’s usurpation, the divisions of the Northwest, Northeast, 
East, Center and South operated under the leadership of the First 
Chieftainship, perfect harmony existing between this and the former 
and complete co-ordination in the means of action to accomplish the 
desired purpose; though the same did not occur with the Northern 
division, which, under the command of General Francisco Villa, 
showed from the beginning private tendencies and finally severed 
its connections with the headquarters of the Constitutionalist Revo- 
lution, acting according to its own initiative, to such extent that the 
First Chief does not know to this day, in a great measure, the means 
by which the above-mentioned general has secured funds and sus- 
tained the campaign, the amoimt of such funds and the use he may 
have made of them; 

That upon the arrival at the City of Mexico of the victorious 
revolutionary army, it endeavored to properly orga n ize the provi- 
sional Government and was getting ready, besides, to meet the 
demands of public opinion, by a satisfactory solution of the im- 
perative exigencies of social reform needed by the people, when it was 
confronted with the difficulties which the reaction had been pre- 
paring in the bosom of the Northern division, in order to frustrate 
the triumphs reached by the efforts of the Constitutionalist Army; 

That the First Chieftainship, anxious to organize the provisional 
Government in accordance with the ideas and tendencies of the men 
who, with arms in hand, made the Constitutionalist Revolution, 
and who, therefore, were intimately cognizant of the ideals which 
were pursued, called a general convention to be held in the City of 
Mexico, composed of generals, governors and officers in command 
of troops, to the end that all of them together should decide on a pro- 
gram of government, indicate in a general way such reforms as 
seemed indispensable for the accomplishment of the social and 
political redemption of the nation, and would establish the form 
and time when constitutional order should be restored; 
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That this purpose had soon to be deferred, because the generals, 
governors and officers who attended the Military Convention in 
the City of Mexico, considered it advisable that there should be repre- 
sentatives at all thft meetings of the elements wh i ch had tak en part 
in the fight against the usurpation of Huerta, as some of them had 
abstained from attending, giving as a pretext a lack of guarantees and 
because of the rebellion which Fra n ci s co Villa had already started 
against the Chief’s Office, and on this account they expressed thei r 
desire to be transferred to Aguascalientes,^ the place they considered 
more appropriate and having the conditions of neutrality sought 
by the Military Convention for the prosecution of their work; 

That the members of the Convention adopted this determination 
after they had reiterated to the imdersigned their confirmation of 
his functions as First Chief of the Constitutionalist Revolution and 
Depository of the Executive Power of the Republic, which investiture 
he had then relinquished formally, in order to show that he was not 
animated by undue sentiments of personal ambition, but that, in 
view of Siting difficulties, his cherished ai m was that revolutionary 
action should not be divided, and thus frustrate the fruits of the 
victorious revolution; 

That this First Chieftainship made no opposition to the transfer 
of the Military Convention to the dty of Aguascalientes, although 
it was intimately persuaded that, far from obtaining the conciliation 
sought, the separation between the commander of the Northern 
division and the Constitutionalist Army would become stiQ deeper, 
because the First Chief did not wish to make the impression that he 
had the deliberate intention of excluding the Northern division from 
the discussion upon matters of the greatest importance; also because 
he did [not?.] wish to appear as refusing that a last effort toward 
conciliation should be made, and because he believed that it was im- 
perative, for the good of the revolution, that the true motives of 
General Villa should be disclosed in an evident manner before the 
national conscience, relieving from error those who in good faith 
believed in the sincerity and patriotism of General Villa and the 
group of men who surroimded him; 

* This dty was the headquarters of the Northern division, Gen. Francisco Villa 
commanding. 
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That as soon as the works of the Aguascalientes Convention were 
initiated, the machinations of the Villista agents were laid bare, they 
having performed the principal r61e at the Convention, and the 
system of threats was felt and unbridled pressure was put to practice 
against those, who, on account of their sense of honor and spirit of 
•independence, opposed the impositions of the commander of the 
Northern division to direct the works of the Convention to suit his 
pleasure; 

That, on the other hand, many of the chiefs who attended the 
Aguascalientes Convention did not grasp the importance and true 
mission of the Convention, and as they were men of little or no 
experience in political matters, the malicious agents of Villa profited 
by their good faith, and dragged them -to second inadvertently the 
maneuvering of the Northern division, without regard to the cause 
of the people or even outlining the general thought of the Revolution 
and the program of the pre-constitutional government, which was 
generally desired; 

That for the purpose of avoiding a controversy of a purely personal 
character and the further shedding of blood, the First Chieftainship 
made every possible effort to reach a conciliation, offering to with- 
draw from power provided a government capable of carrying into 
effect the social and political reforms demanded by the country 
should be established. But having failed to satisfy the thirst for 
power of the Northern division, notwithstanding the successive 
concessions made by the First Chieftainship, and in view of the 
well-defined attitude of a great number of Constitutionalist leaders 
who, repudiating the resolutions adopted by the Aguascalientes Con- 
vention, ratified their allegiance to the Plan of Guadalupe,^ this First 

* The essentials of this plan, which was signed at the estate of Guadalupe, Coa- 
huila, March 26, 1913, are: 

1. We repudiate Gen. Victoriano Huerta as President of the Republic. 

2. We repudiate also the legislative and judicial powers of the Federation. 

3. We repudiate the governments of the states which, 30 d&ys hence, shall 
recognize the Federal authorities which form the present atoinistration. 

4. For the organization of the military forces necessary to make compliance 
with our purposes we name as first chief of the forces, which shall be calleci “ Con- 
stitutionalists,” Don Venustiano Carranza, governor of the state of Coahuila. 

5. On the occupation by the Constitutionalist forces of the City of Mexico, 
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Chieftainsliip was constrained to accept the challenge to fight the 
reaction led at present by General Francisco Villa; 

That the class of the elements on which General Villa is banking, 
which are the same that prevented President Madero from directing 
his poli<y, are, therefore, politically responsible, in a radical sense, 
for his downfall. On the other hand, the express declarations made 
on several occasions by the commander of the Northern division 
advocating the establishment of constitutional order before the 
social and political refonns demanded by the country take place, 
clearly demonstrate that the insubordination of General Villa is of 
a strictly reactionary character and contrary to constitutionalist 
activities, and has for a purpose to frustrate the complete success of 
the revolution, preventing the establishment of a pre-constitutional 
government intrusted with the enactment and enforcement of the 
reforms which have been the subject of the struggle which has been 
raging for the last four years; 

That, therefore, it is a duty in behalf of the revolution and the 
fatherland to continue the revolution started in 1913, pursuing the 
fight against the new enemies of the liberty of the Mexican people; 

That it being imperative, therefore, that the interruption of con- 
stitutional order should subsist during this new period of the struggle, 
the Plan of Guadalupe should therefore continue to be in force, as it 
has been the guidance and banner of it, until the enemy may have 
been overpowered completely in order that the constitution may be 
restored; 

That it having been impossible to carry into effect the purposes 
for which the Military Convention of October, 1914, was convened, 
and the purpose of the new fight being, on the part of the reactionary 

the executive power shall be taken charge of by Don Venustiano Carranza, first 
chi^ of the forces, or whoever may be substitute in command. 

6. The President ad interim of the Republic shall convoke general elections as 
soon as peace shah have been established, delivering the power to the person who 
shall be elected. 

7. The person acting as first chief of the Constitutionalist forces will assume 
cha^e as pro^nal governor of such states as have recognized Huerta, and 
diall convoke local elections, after which the persons elected assume their 
duties. (Sen, Doc. No. 153, 63d Cong., ist Sess., page 10.) 
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troops commanded by General Viua, to prevent the realization of 
revolutionary reforms demanded by the Mexican people, the First 
Chief of the Revolution is obliged to procure that, at the earliest 
possible moment, there should be put into effect all the laws covering 
the political and economic reforms which the country requires, en- 
acting the same during the struggle that is to be commenced; 

That, therefore, and it being necessary for the Plan of Guadalupe 
to remain in force in its essential part, it is imperative that the Mexican 
people and the Constitutionalist Army should clearly know the mili- 
tary ends which are being pursued in the present fight, which are the 
annihilation of the reaction creeping up with General Villa at the head, 
and the establishment of the political and social principles which 
inspire this First Chieftainship, which are the ideals for which the 
Mexican people have been fighting during the last four years. 

That, therefore, and in accordance with the most general senti- 
ments among the leaders of the Constitutionalist Army, the governors 
of the states and of other collaborators of the revolution, and in- 
terpreting the needs of the Mexican people, I, Venustiano Carranza, 
have seen fit to decree the following: 

Article i. The Plan of Guadalupe of March 26, 1913, shall 
subsist imtil the complete triumph of the Revolution, and, therefore, 
Citizen Venustiano Carranza shall continue in his post as First Chief 
of the Constitutionalist Revolution and as Depository of the Executive 
Power of the nation, imtil the enemy is overpowered, and peace is 
restored. 

Article 2. The First Chief of the Revolution and Depository 
of the Executive Power of the Republic, shall enact and enforce, 
during the struggle, all the laws, provisions, and measures tending to 
meet the economic, social and pohtical needs of the country, canying 
into effect the reforms which public opinion demands as indispens- 
able for the establishment of a regime which will guarantee the 
equality of Mexicans among themselves, agrarian laws favoring the 
creation of small landowners, the suppression of latifundia or large 
land-holders and the restoration to townships of the lands illegally 
taken from them; fiscal laws tending to establish an equitable system 
of taxation on real estate; laws tending to improve the condition of 
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the rural laborer, the working man, the miner, and, in general, of 
the working classes; the establishment of municipal freedom as a con- 
stitutional institution; bases for a new system of organization of the 
army; amendments of the election laws in order to insure the effective- 
ness of suffrage; organization of an independent judicial power, in 
the federation as well as in the states; revision of the laws relative 
to marriage and the civil status of persons; provisions guaranteeing 
the strict observance of the laws of reform; revision of the civil, penal 
and commercial codes; amendment of judicial procedure, for the 
purpose of expediting and causing the effectiveness of the adminis- 
tration of justice; revision of laws relative to the exploitation of mines, 
petroleum, water rights, forests and other natural resources of the 
coimtry, in order to destroy the monopolies created by the old r^ime 
and to prevent the formation of new ones; political reforms which 
win insure the absolute observance of the Constitution of Mexico, 
and, in general, all the other laws which may be deemed necessary 
to insure for all the inhabitants of the country the effectiveness and 
full enjoyment of their rights, and their equality before the laws. 

Asjicle 3. In order to continue the struggle and to carry into 
effect the reforms referred to in the preceding article, the Chief of 
the Revolution is hereby expressly authorized to convene and or- 
ganize the Constitutionalist Army and direct the operations of the 
campaign; to appoint the governors and military commanders of the 
states and to remove them freely; to effect the expropriations on 
account of public utility which may be necessary for the distributions 
of lands, founding of townships and other public services; to negoti- 
ate loans and issue obligation against the National Treasury, indicat- 
ing the property which shall guarantee them; to appoint and remove 
freely federal employees of the civil administration and of the states 
and to fix the powers of each of them; to make, either directly or 
through the chiefs he may appoint, requisitions for lands, buildkgs, 
arms, horses, vehicles, provisions and other elements of war; and 
to create decorations and decree recompenses for services rendered 
to the Revolution. 

Article 4. Upon the success of the Revolution and the re- 
establishment of the First Chieftainship in the City of Mexico and 
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after the elections for municipal councils in the majority of the states 
of the Republic, the First Chief of the Revolution, as Depository of 
the Executive Power of the Nation, shall issue the call for election of 
members of the Federal Congress, fixing in the call the dates and 
terms in which the elections shall take place. 

Article 5. Immediately after the installation of the Federal 
Congress, the First Chief of the Revolution shall render an account 
before it of the use he may have made of the powers with which he is 
hereby invested, and he shall especially submit the reforms which 
may have been enacted and made effective during the struggle, to the 
end that Congress may ratify them, amend them or complete them, 
and in order that, prior to the establishment of constitutional order, 
it may give the vigor of constitutional provisions to those which ought 
to have such character. 

Article 6. The Federal Congress shall convene the people to 
the election of President of the Republic and as soon as this takes 
place, the First Chief of the Revolution shall deliver to the President- 
elect the executive power of the nation. 

Article 7. In case of absolute default of the present Chief of the 
Revolution and in the mean time the generals and governors proceed 
to the election of the person who is to take his place, the Chief Ofi&ce 
shall be temporarily fiUed by the Commander of the Army corps at 
the place where the Revolutionary Government may be when the 
default of the First Chief occurs. 

V. Carranza. 

Aimdlfo de la Huerta. 

The Chie^ Clerk of the Department of the Interior, 

Constitution and Reforms, December 12, 1914. 

(2.) Dedaraiion to the Nation by the First Chief of the Constitutionalist Govern- 
ment of Mexico and Depository of the Executive Power of the Republic, June ii, 1915. 

At last, after five years of struggle brought about by the long 
regime of oppression, which kept alive and aggravated the unbalanced 
economic and social conditions of the colonial era, the revolution is 
about to end, overpowering the enemy and establishing definitely 
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the economic reforms and political reforms, which constitute its 
purpose and which are the only ones which can insure the peace 
emanating from the welfare of the majority, from equality before 
the law and from justice. 

The revolution has had the instinctive and generous sympathy of 
free countries, precisely because its aim has not been the mere change 
of personnel of the administration, but the complete substitution of 
a r^ime of oppression by a regime of freedom. The struggle has 
been a long one because the impatience of the revolutionaries to attain 
victory in 1911 gave room to the compromise with the elements of 
the old regime at Ciudad Juarez. From that moment, those elements, 
accepted so easily and kindly, began their work of undermining within 
the revolutionary midst itself the prestige and authority of the men 
who a short time later were elevated to power by the free vote of 
the people. President Madero found hims elf in the impossibility of 
realizing the reforms demanded by the people; first, because within 
his own government almost the whole personnel of the old r%ime 
had remained, and, second, because he had to devote his whole time 
to fight that same old regime which had successfully risen in arms 
with Reyes, Orozco and Felix Diaz, and which fomented at the same 
time that it vitiated the rebellion of Zapata. The reaction having 
been unable, in spite of the above, to suppress the reform tendencies 
of the new regime, it decided that the Federal Army should betray 
the legitimate government of the Republic. Treason was carried 
into effect by General Huerta under the pretext of saving the City 
of Mexico from the horrors of war, and, with the co-operation of a 
group of foreigners favored by the old regime and who surrounded 
Henry Lane Wilson, the President and Vice President were assassi- 
nated and due to the complicity or weakness of the other powers, the 
nation was left without a constitutional representative. Then I, as 
Governor of the state of Coahuila, and in obedience to the Consti- 
tutional provisions. Articles 121 and 128 of our fundamental charter, 
assumed the representation of the Republic in the terms in which 
the Constitution itself vests me with this right, and supported by 
the people which rose in arms to regain its liberty. In fact, the 
above-mentioned articles provide the following: 
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Every public officer, without any exception, before taking possession of 
his charge, shall take an oath to maintain this Constitution and the laws 
emanating from it. 

This Constitution shall not lose its force and vigor even if on accoimt of 
rebellion its observance may be interrupted. In the case that, as a result 
of a public disturbance, a government contrary to the principles which it 
sanctions is established, its observance shall be re-established as soon as the 
people recover their freedom, and, in accordance with it and the laws 
which have been put into force under it, those who shall have figured in 
the government resulting from the rebellion and those who shall have co- 
operated therein shall be judged. 

After overpowering the rebellion and usurpation of Huerta, and 
before the Constitutionalist Army reached the City of Mexico, 
the reactionaries, faithful to their old procedure, began to mingle 
in our ranks and to corrupt those who ou^t to have given their 
support to this government, determining as a result the repudiation 
of it by General Villa and the formation of factions whose chiefs felt 
encouraged by the presence of foreign representatives who were with 
them. 

When our forces left the City of Mexico, pursuant to a military 
and political plan, it was thought that the Constitutionalist govern- 
ment had lost the support of the people and with it its prestige and 
force, and that it would follow the course of previous trespassers of 
public power, but the apparent victory of the reaction, headed by 
Francisco Villa, was still more ephemeral than the one obtained by 
the usurpation of General Huerta, and to-day, after the greatest and 
most definite victories militarily obtained by the army of the people 
in various parts of the country, I can say to my countrymen that 
the Constitutionalist government has control of over seven-eighths 
of the national territory; that it is organizing public administration 
in twenty out of the twenty-seven states of the Republic and in 
more than half of the other seven states; that it controls all the 
maritime ports on the Gulf and on the Pacific Ocean, with the ex- 
ception of Guaymas, and all the ports of entry on the northern and 
southern frontiers, with the exception of Piedras Negras, Ciudad 
Juarez and Nogales; that more than thirteen million of the fifteen 
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which represent the population of the countr}^, that is to say, nine- 
tenths of the total population of the Republic, are governed by the 
administration over which I preside; that day after day the factions 
are being routed and dispersed, their ofiensive action being limited 
at present to acts of brigandage, and that within a short time the 
occupation of the City of Mexico will contribute to make the action 
of the Constitutionalist government more harmonious and efficient 
in ail the territory of the Republic. Therefore, our country is nearing 
the end of its revolution and the consolidation of a definite peace, 
based on conditions of welfare and justice. 

In the midst of the greatest difficulties and within that which may 
be humanely possible, the Constitutionalist government has com- 
plied with its duties and has extenuated in behalf of the people the 
hardships of war, either forbidding the exportation of articles of prime 
necessity or adopting measures of practical effect to facilitate the 
acquisition of the same for the benefit of the poor; it has afforded 
guarantees and given protection to the inhabitants within the terri- 
tory controlled by the Constitutionalist forces, all of whom live a 
life of normal activity; it has prevented and punished the faults 
and abuses growing out of the state of social disturbance, which, 
lamentable as they may be, neither because of their numberioorlESr 
importance, can be considered as the characteristic feature'of a govern- 
mental regime. I am the first one to deplore the privations which 
the Mexican people have had to suffer as a result of the war, which 
constitute one of the many sacrifices the people have to pass through 
in order to conquer their liberties; but I am decided to employ all 
the means which may be at the reach of the government to comply 
with the work of humanity demanded by the circumstances. For- 
tunately, the recent victories over the factions enlarge the sphere of 
action of the Constitutionalist government and facilitate the com- 
pliance of the duties which all governments have with regard to 
their constituents to afford guarantees to the inhabitants and to 
procure the welfare of the masses. 

With regard to our foreign relations, notwithstanding that one of 
my first acts was to address a note by telegraph to the State Depart- 
ment of the United States of America apprising it of my capacity 
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in front of the rebellion and the usurpation, one of the difficulties 
which has retarded our labors has been the lack of understanding 
between the government I have the honor to represent and the 
Governments of other nations, especially that of the United States. 

The great interests of the old regime have created a real system of 
falsehoods and slander against this government, spreading them day 
after day through the channel of the powerful journals of the American 
^^cientifico” press, which reach the ear of the press of the world, 
with the object of deforming before the opinion of other nations 
the procedure and the tendencies of the Mexican revolution; the 
same interests have used their influence to have false reports rendered 
to the Governments of other countries, and especially so with regard to 
the United States, whenever they have endeavored to form judgment 
concerning the Mexican situation. The Constitutionalist govern- 
ment has been, deprived of the facilities to make any rectifications 
against such reports, because it has been denied the opportunity 
and the means incidental to diplomatic relations between one country 
and another. 

We feel that we are at the present time in condition to overcome 
this last difficulty, because the Constitutionalist government is now 
in fact in definite possession of the sovereignty of the country; and 
the legitimate army of sovereignty is the essential condition to be 
borne in mind when deciding upon the recognition of a government. 
If, as we expect and desire in behalf of the Mexican people and of 
the foreign residents of this country, the Governments of other 
nations recognize the Constitutionalist Government, this act of 
justice will afford it an efficient moral assistance, not only to strengthen 
the friendly relations which Mexico has always maintained with those 
nations and be able to discuss their common affairs conciliating their 
mutual interests, but also to secure a more speedy consolidation of 
peace to establish a constructive constitutional government, sup- 
ported by the reforms and the program of the revolution, whose 
flims are the greater good to the greater number. 

I am, therefore, of the opinion that the time has come to call the 
attention of the warring factions which are still engaged in armed 
opposition against the Constitutionalist government to the futility 
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of their attitude, because of the recent and definite victories gained by 
our army, as well as because of the conviction they must have of our 
sincerity and capability to carry into realization the ideals of 
the revolution. Therefore, I appeal to those factions to submit to the 
Constitutionalist government in order to expedite the re-establish- 
ment of peace and to consummate the work of the revolution. 
With a view to realizing the above-mentioned purposes, I have 
deemed proper to inform the nation upon the political conduct to 
be observed by the Constitutionalist government, in the performance 
of the program of social reform contained in the decree of December 
12, 1914. 

ist. The Constitutionalist government shall afford to foreigners 
residing in Mexico all the guarantees to which they are entitled 
according to our laws, and shall amply protect their lives, their free- 
dom and the enjoyment of their rights of property, allowing them 
indemnities for the damages which the revolution may have caused 
to them, in so far as such indemnities may be just, and which are to 
be determined by a procedure to be established later. The govern- 
ment shall also assume the responsibility of legitimate financial 
obligations. 

2nd. The first concern of the Constitutionalist government shall 
be to re-establish peace within the province of law and order, to the 
end that all the inhabitants of Mexico, both native and foreign, Rlial l 
equally enjoy the benefits of true justice and be interested in co- 
operating to the support of the government emanating from the 
revolution. The commission of crimes of the common order 
be punished. In due time an amnesty shall be enacted in keeping 
with the necessities of the country and the situation, which in no 
way shall exempt those under it of the civil responsibilities they 
may have incurred. 

3rd. The constitutional laws of Mexico known under the name 
of Laws of Reform, which establish the separation of the church 
and the state and which guarantee the individual right of worship 
in accordance with his own conscience and without offending public 
order, shall be strictly observed; therefore, no one shall suffer in 
his life, freedom and property because of his religious beliefs. Temples 
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shall continue to be the property of the nation according to laws in 
force, and the Constitutionalist government shall again cede for the 
purposes of worship those which may be necessary. 

4th. There shall be no confiscation in connection with the 
settlement of the agrarian question. This problem shall be solved 
by an equitable distribution of the lands still owned by the govern- 
ment; by the recovery of those lots which may have been illegally 
taken from individuals or communities; by the purchase and ex- 
propriation of large tracts of land, if necessary; by all other means 
of acquisition permitted by the laws of the country. The Constitu- 
tion of Mexico forbids privileges, and therefore all kinds of properties, 
regardless of who the owners may be, whether operated or not, shall 
in the future be subject to the proportional payment of a tax in 
accordance with a just and equitable valuation. 

5th. All property legitimately acquired from individuals or legal 
governments, and which may not constitute a privilege or a monopoly, 
shall be respected. 

6th. The peace and safety of a nation depends from the dear 
understanding of dtizenship. Therefore, the government shall take 
pains in developing public education, causing it to spread throughout 
the whole country, and to this end it shall utilize all co-operation 
rendered in good faith, permitting the establishment of private 
schools subject to our laws. 

7th. In order to establish the constitutional government, the 
government presided over by me shall observe and comply with the 
provisions of Articles 4, 5 and 6 of the decree of December 12, 1914, 
which read as follows: 

Article 4. Upon the success of the Revolution and the re-establish- 
ment of the First Chieftainship in the City of Mexico and after the elec- 
tions for municipal councils in the majority of the states of the Republic, 
the First Chief of the Revolution, as Depository of the Executive 
Power of the Nation, shall issue the call for election of members of the 
Federal Congress, fixing in the call the dates and terms in which the 
elections shall take place. 

Article 5. Immediately after the installation of the Federal Congress, 
the First Chief of the Revolution shall render an account before it of the 
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use he may have made of the powers wdth which he is hereby invested, and 
he shall especially submit to it the reforms which may have been enacted 
and made effective during the struggle, to the end that Congress may 
ratify them, amend them or complete them, and in order that, prior to the 
establishment of constitutional order, it may give the vigor of constitutional 
provisions to those which ought to have such character. 

Article 6 . The Federal Congress shall convene the people to the 
election of President of the Republic and as soon as this takes place, the 
First Chief of the Revolution shall deliver to the President-elect the execu- 
tive power of the nation. 

V. CARRANZA, 

First Chief of the Constitutionalist Army 
afid Depository of the Execuivoe Power 
of the Republic of Mexico, 

Constitution and reforms, Vera Cruz, June ii, 1915. 


g. RECOGiTITION OF THE CaRRANZA GOVERNMENT. 


The Secretary of State to Mr. Arredmtdo.^ 

Department of State, 
Washington, October 19, 1915. 

My Dear !Mr. Arredondo: 

It is my pleasure to inform you that the President of the United 
States takes this opportunity of extending recognition to the de 
facto Government of Mexico, of which General Venustiano Carranza 
is the Chief Executive. 

The Government of the United States will be pleased to receive 
formally in Washington a diplomatic representative of the de facto 
Government as soon as it shall please General Carranza to designate 
and appoint such representative; and, reciprocally, the Government 
of the United States will accredit to the de facto Government a 


^Simultaneously with the sending of this letter, the diplomatic representatives 
^ Washmgton of the Argentine Republic, Brazil, Chile, Guatemala, Bolivia 
Uruguay, Colombia and Nicaragua communicated letters identical with the above 
to Mr. Arredondo. By February 12, 1916, the Carranza de facto government had 
been recognized by substantially all the remaining countries of Latin America 
^^dS^ Britain, France, Italy, Russia, Japan, Austria-Hungary, Germany 
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diplomatic representative as soon as the President has had oppor- 
tunity to designate such representative. 

I should appreciate it if you could find it possible to communicate 
this information to General Carranza at your earliest convenience. 

Very sincerely yours, 


ROBERT LANSING. 


h . Embargo on Export of Arms, etc., to Mexico. 

11$ irf nf Ajstmra* 

A pmdmtmttet. 

Whereas, a Joint Resolution of Congress, approved March 14th, 
1912, reads and provides as follows: — ^‘^That whenever the President 
shall find that in any American country conditions of domestic vio- 
lence exist which are promoted by the use of arms or munitions of 
war procured from the United States, and shall make proclamation 
thereof, it shall be unlawful to export except under such limitations 
and exceptions as the President shall prescribe any arms or munitions 
of war from any place in the United States to such country xmtil 
otherwise ordered by the President or by Congress,” and 

Whereas, it is provided by Section U of the said Joint Resolution, 
‘^That any shipment of material hereby declared unlawful after such 
a proclamation shall be punishable by a fine not exceeding $10,000, 
or imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both”: 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States of America, acting imder and by virtue of the authority con- 
ferred in me by the said Joint Resolution of Congress, do hereby 
declare and proclaim that I have found that there exist in Mexico 
such conditions of domestic violence promoted by the use of arms 
or munitions of war procured from the United States as contemplated 
by the said Joint Resolution; and I do hereby admonish all citizens 
of the United States and every person to abstain from every viola- 
tion of the provisions of the Joint Resolution above set forth, hereby 
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made applicable to Mexico, and I do hereby warn them that all 
violations of such provisions will be rigorously prosecuted. And I 
do hereby enjoin upon all of&cers of the United States, charged with 
the execution of the laws thereof, the utmost diligence in preventing 
violations of the said joint resolution and this my proclamation issued 
thereunder, and in bringing to trial and punishment any offenders 
against the same. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be aflixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this nineteenth day of Oc- 
tober in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
[seal.] and fifteen and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred and fortieth. 


By the President: 

Robert Lansing, 

Secretary of State. 

[No. 1315.] 


WOODROW WILSON. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: 


The White House, 
Washington, October 19, 1915. 


I am informed by the Department of State that the recognized 
de facto Government of Mexico is now in effective control of all the 
ports of entry in Mexico, except those along the international boundary 
in the States of Chihuahua and Sonora and all the ports in Lower 
California. 

As an exception to the embargo placed on the exportation of 
munitions of war to Mexico by the President’s proclamation of 
October 19, 1915, you will please instruct the collectors of ports and 
other oflScers of the Treasury Department to permit to be exported 
through the United States custom houses munitions of war for the 
use of the recognized de facto Govermnent of Mexico or for industrial or 
commercial uses within the limits of the territory imder its effective 
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control as above set forth. This exception, however, shall not 
apply at the present time to shipments into the States of Chihuahua 
and Sonora and into the territory of Lower California, and you will 
so instruct the appropriate collectors of customs and other officers of 
the Treasury Department. 


Sincerely yours, 


WOODROW WILSON. 

The Honorable the Secretary of the Treasury. 

i . Statement by Mr. Arredondo, Mexican Ambassador at 
Washington. 

Recognition of the Government of Mr. Carranza is a triumph of 
Pan American policy and without doubt will bring about very soon 
the re-establishment of peace and normal conditions in Mexico. 
For this, her sister Republics and their worthy representatives here 
deserve sincere and fraternal felicitation, as this act of justice has 
been done for one of the Republics which has been and shall continue 
to be an integral part of the international American concert. 

Foreigners have and will continue to have the protection to which 
they are entitled by international law and existing treaties in accord- 
ance with international amity. Foreign capital will be welcomed 
and very soon a decree of amnesty which Mr. Carranza is preparing 
will be issued that will permit the Mexicans whose presence in Mexico 
will not constitute a vital menace to the peace and consolidation of 
the Government to return from their exile which has caused them to 
suffer on account of the civil war. 

Railroad and telegraph communication is being re-established as 
rapidly as possible. The world generally, however, must be a little 
patient. Reconstruction cannot come in a day. I believe the 
extension of recognition in itself will have a good effect throughout 
Mexico, giving the people confidence in the new Government and 
tending to restore normal conditions. The United States has shown 
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itself throughout the last three years since the overthrow of Madero 
the constant friend of the revolution and in S3nnpathy with its liberal 
principles. We to-day celebrate not only this, but a triumph of 
Pan American policy. 

j. Resolution of the Pan American Uneon.^ 

‘^The chairman of the board, speaking as Secretary of State of the 
United States, took advantage of this meeting * to lay before the 
board a statement covering the action of the United States and the 
six Governments of Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Guatemala, 
and Uruguay in recognizing the de facto Government of Mexico. 
Following this important statement, which was listened to most 
attentively, the minister of Peru— speaking as the representative of 
one of the countries which was not actually engaged in the con- 
ference on the Mexican situation— introduced a resolution of ap- 
preciation and approval, which was seconded by the minister of 
Bolivia as the representative of one of the countries participating 
in the conference. Accompanying their motioiis with appropriate 
brief comments, the resolution, which was passed unanimously, 
reads as follows: 

“The Pan American Union expresses its gratification and approval of 
the course adopted by the Governments of Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Guatemala, United States, and Uruguay in counseling together 
upon the situation in Mexico and in acting identically in recognizing the 
de facto Government of Alexico, in that it evidences the spirit of co-opera- 
tion, which is the essential element of Pan American fraternity. 

‘'The passing of this resolution made it a matter of international 
record that the action of seven of the American Governments in 
the Mexican situation was approved by all the other Governments 
of America and, therefore, became a Pan American act.’’ 

* Excerpt from Bulletin of the Pan American Unmi, Vol. XLI, page 600, No- 
vember, 1915. 

»The meeting was held on November 10, 1915. 
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8 « President Wilson’s Annual Address to Coi^ess^ 
December 7, 191S. 

(exoeept.) 

Gentlemen of the Congress, since I last had the privilege of ad- 
dressing you on the state of the Union the war of nations on the other 
side of the sea, which had then only begun to disclose its portentous 
proportions, has extended its threatening and sinister scope until it 
has swept within its flame some portion of every quarter of the globe, 
not excepting our own hemisphere, has altered the whole face of in- 
ternational affairs, and now presents a prospect of reorganization 
and reconstruction such as statesmen and peoples have never been 
called upon to attempt before. We have stood apart, studiously 
neutral. It was our manifest duty to do so. Not only did we have 
no part or interest in the policies which seem to have brought the 
conflict on; it was necessary, if a universal catastrophe was to be 
avoided, that a limit should be set to the sweep of destructive war 
and that some part of the great family of nations should keep the 
processes of peace alive, if only to prevent collective economic ruin 
and the breakdown throughout the world of the industries by which 
its populations are fed and sustained. It was manifestly the duty 
of the self-governed nations of this hemisphere to redress, if possible, 
the balance of economic loss and confusion in the other, if they could 
do nothing more. In the day of readjustment and recuperation 
we earnestly hope and believe that they can be of infinite service. 

In this neutrality, to which they were bidden not only by their 
separate life and their habitual detachment from the politics of 
Europe but also by a clear perception of international duty, the 
states of America have become conscious of a new and more vital 
community of interest and moral partnership in affairs, more clearly 
conscious of the many common S3anpathies and interests and duties 
which bid them stand together. 

There was a time in the early days of our own great nation and of 
the republics fighting their way to independence in Central and South 
America when the Government of the United States looked upon itself 
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as in some sort the guardian of the repubhcs to the south of her as 
against any encroachments or efforts at political control from the 
other side of the -^ater; felt it its duty to play the part even without 
invitation from them; and I think that we can claim that the task 
was undertaken with a true and disinterested enthusiasm for the 
freedom of the Americas and the unmolested self-government of her 
independent peoples. But it was always difScult to maintain such 
a r61e without offense to the pride of the peoples whose freedom of 
action we sought to protect, and without provoking serious miscon- 
ceptions of our motives, and every thoughtful man of affairs must 
welcome the altered circumstances of the new day in whose light we 
now stand, when there is no daim of guardianship or thought of 
wards but, instead, a full and honorable assodation as of partners 
between ourselves and our neighbors, in the interest of all America, 
north and south. Our concern for the independence and prosperity 
of the states of Central and South America is not altered. We retain 
unabated the spirit that has inspired us throughout the whole life of 
our government and which was so frankly put into words by President 
Monroe. We still mean always to make a common cause of national 
independence and of political liberty in America. But that purpose 
is now better understood so far as it concerns ourselves. It is known 
not to be a selfish purpose. It is known to have in it no thought of 
taking advantage of any government in this hemisphere or playing 
its political fortunes for our own benefit. All the governments of 
America stand, as far as we are concerned, upon a footing of genuine 
equality and unquestioned independence. 

We have been put to the test in the case of Mexico, and we have 
stood the test. Whether we have benefited Mexico by the course 
we have pursued remains to be seen. Her fortunes are in her own 
hands. But we have at least proved that we will not take advantage 
of her in her distress and undertake to impose upon her an order and 
government of our own choosing. Liberty is often a fierce and in- 
tractable thing, to which no bounds can be set, and to which no 
bounds of a few men's choosing ought ever to be set. Every Ameri- 
can who has drunk at the true foimtains of principle and tradition 
must subscribe without reservation to the high doctrine of the Virginia 
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Bill of Rights, which in the great days in which our government 
was set up was everywhere among us accepted as the creed of free 
men. That doctrine is, “That government is, or ought to be, insti- 
tuted for the common benefit, protection and security of the people, 
nation or community’’; that “of all the various modes and forms 
of government, that is the best which is capable of producing the 
greatest degree of happiness and safety, and is most effectually 
secured against the danger of maladministration; and that, when any 
government shall be found inadequate or contrary to these purposes, a 
majority of the community hath an indubitable, inalienable and in- 
defeasible right to reform, alter or abolish it, in such manner as shall 
be judged most conducive to the public weal.” We have unhesitat- 
ingly applied that heroic principle to the case of Mexico, and now 
hopefully await the rebirth of the troubled republic, which had so 
much of which to purge itself and so little sympathy from any out- 
side quarter in the radical but necessary process. We will aid and 
befriend Mexico, but we will not coerce her; and our course with 
regard to her ought to be sufficient proof to all America that we seek 
no political suzerainty or selfish control. 

The moral is, that the states of America are not hostile rivals but 
co-operating friends, and that their growing sense of community of 
interest, alike in matters political and in matters economic, is likely 
to give them a new significance as factors in international affairs and 
in the political history of the world. It presents them as in a very 
deep and true sense a unit in world affairs, spiritual partners, standing 
together because t h inking together, quick with common sympathies 
and common ideals. Separated they are subject to all the cross 
currents of the confused politics of a world of hostile rivalries; united 
in spirit and purpose they cannot be disappointed of their peaceful 
destiny. 

This is Pan Americanism. It has none of the spirit of empire in 
it. It is the embodiment, the effectual embodiment, of the spirit of 
law and independence and liberty and mutual service. 

A very notable body of men recently met in the city of Washington, 
at the invitation and as the guests of this Government, whose de- 
liberations are likely to be looked back to as marking a memorable 
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turning point in the history of America. They were representative 
spokesmen of the several independent states of this hemisphere and 
were assembled to discuss the financial and commercial relations of 
the republics of the two continents which nature and political for- 
tune have so intimately linked together. I earnestly recommend 
to your perusal the reports of their proceedings and of the actions of 
their committees. You will get from them, I think, a fresh concep- 
tion of the ease and intelligence and advantage with which Americans 
of both continents may draw together in practical co-operation and 
of what the material foundations of this hopeful partnership of 
interest must consist, — of how we should build them and of how 
necessary it is that we should hasten their building. 

There is, I venture to point out, an especial significance just now 
attaching to this whole matter of drawing the Americas together in 
bonds of honorable partnership and mutual advantage because of 
the economic readjustments which the world must inevitably witness 
within the next generation, when peace shall have at last resumed 
its healthful tasks. In the performance of these tasks, I believe the 
Americas to be destined to play their parts together. . . . 

No one who really comprehends the spirit of the great people for 
whom we are appointed to speak can fail to perceive that their passion 
is for peace, their genius best displayed in the practice of the arts of 
peace. Great democracies are not belligerent. They do not seek or 
desire war. Their thought is of individual liberty and of the free 
labor that supports life and the uncensored thought that quickens it. 
Conquest and dominion are not in our reckoning or agreeable to our 
principles. But just because we demand unmolested development 
and the undisturbed government of our own lives upon our own 
principles of right and liberty, we resent, from whatever quarter it 
may come, the aggression we ourselves will not practice. We insist 
upon security in prosecuting our self-chosen lines of national devel- 
opment. We do more than that. We demand it also for others. 
We do not confine our enthusiasm for individual liberty and free 
national development to the incidents and movements, of affairs 
which affect only ourselves. We feel it wherever there is a people 
that tries to walk m these difficult paths of independence and right. 
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From the first we have made common cause with all partisans of 
liberty on this side of the sea, and have deemed it as important 
that our neighbors should be free from all outside domination as 
that we ourselves should be 5 have set America aside as a whole for 
the uses of independent nations and political freemen.^ 

* Latin American popular opinion responded to this address. Ld Pmtsa of Buenos 
Aires, perhaps the best-known of South American dailies, commented on it as fol- 
lows: 

“There has been a gradual and continuous change in the American policy toward 
the republics of this continent These changes have been coincident with the viats 
of prominent AmeiicaM to South America, with the result that a better knowledge 
of the state of civilization which has been reached by South Americans has become 
more general This has been the principal cause of Ihe gradual transformation. 
The Monroe doctrine is now essentMy modified. It is necessary that it should no 
longer have the character of tutelage that it had at the time of its origin, but it must 
imdergo an evolution toward Pan Americanism. 

“No higher, more fundamental, more authoritative utterance has been made on 
the subject than that embodied in President Wilson’s message. Preadent Wilson 
made his statement without reserve and with sincerity, showing that it was the 
result of serene reflection. According to President Wil^n, Monroeism will be a 
means of defense of this continent, but all the American states will be members of 
the international community, the United States having the same soverdgn rank as 
the others. 

“President Wilson’s message will be as transcendent as was President Monroe’s, 
both being in accord in regard to solidarity, but differing in r^ard to the conception 
of circumstances. President Wilson’s program does not la<± anything necessary 
to the high development of ideals.” 
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9. Second Pan American Scientific Congress. 

a . Address oe Welcome by Secretary oe State Lansing, December 

27, 1915. 

Pan Americanism. 

Mr- President and Gentlemen of the Congress: 

It is an especial gratification to me to address you to-day, not only 
as the officer of the United States who invited you to attend this 
great Scientific Congress of the American Republics, but also as the 
presiding member of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union. In this dual capacity I have the honor and the pleasure to 
welcome you, gentlemen, to the capital of this coimtry, in the full 
confidence that your deliberations will be of mutual benefit in your 
various spheres of thought and research, and not only in your in- 
dividual spheres but in the all-embracing sphere of Pan American 
unity and fraternity which is so near to the hearts of us all. 

It is the Pan American spirit and the policy of Pan Americanism 
to which I would for a few moments direct your attention at this 
early meeting of the Congress, since it is my earnest hope that “Pan 
America” will be the keynote which will influence your relations 
with one another and inspire your thoughts and words. 

Nearly a century has passed since President M.onroe proclaimed to 
the world his famous doctrine as the national policy of the United 
States. It was founded on the principle that the safety of this 
Republic would be imperilled by the extension of sovereign rights by 
a European power over territory in this hemisphere. Conceived in 
a suspicion of monarchial institutions and in a full sympathy with the 
republican idea, it was uttered at a time when our neighbors to the 
south had won their independence and were gradually adapting them- 
selves to the exercise of their newly acquired rights. To those 
struggling nations the doctrine became a shield against the great 
European powers, which in the spirit of the age coveted political 
control over the rich regions which the new-born states had made 
their own. 

The United States was then a small nation, but a nation which 
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had been tried in the fire; a nation whose indomitable will had re- 
mained u n shaken by the dangers through which it had passed. The 
announcement of the Monroe doctrine was a manifestation of thk 
will. It was a courageous thing for President Monroe to do. It 
meant much in those early days, not only to this country but to those 
nations which were commencing a new life under the standard of lib- 
erty. How much it meant we can never know, since for four decades 
it remained unchallenged. 

During that period the younger Republics of America, giving ex- 
pression to the virile spirit bom of independence and liberal institu- 
tions, developed rapidly and set their feet firmly on the path of na- 
tional progress which has led them to that plane of intellectual and 
material prosperity which they to-day enjoy. 

Within recent years the Government of the United States has found 
no occasion, with the exception of the Venezuela boundary incident, 
to remind Europe that the Monroe doctrine continues unaltered a 
national policy of this Republic. The Republics of America are 
no longer children in the great family of nations. They have attained 
maturity. With enterprise and patriotic fervor they are working 
out their several destinies. 

During this later time when the American nations have come into 
a realization of their nationahty and are fully conscious of the respon- 
sibilities and privileges which are theirs as sovereign and independent 
states, there has grown up a feeling that the Republics of this hemi- 
sphere constitute a group separate and apart from the other nations 
of the world, a group which is united by common ideals and common 
aspirations. I believe that this feeling is general throughout North 
and South America, and that year by year it has increased until it 
has become a potent influence over our political and commercial 
intercourse. It is the same feeling which, founded on sympathy and 
mutual interest, exists among the members of a family. It is the 
tie which draws together the twenty-one Republics and makes of 
them the American Family of Nations. 

This feeling, vague at fiirst, has become to-day a definite and cer- 
tain force. We term it the ^^Pan American ” spirit, from which springs 
the international policy of Pan Americanism. It is that policy which 
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is responsible for this great gathering of distinguished men, who 
represent the best and most advanced thought of the Americas. It 
is a policy which this Government has unhesitatingly adopted and 
which it will do all in its power to foster and promote. 

When we attempt to analyze Pan Americanism we find that the 
essential qualities are those of the family — sympathy, helpfulness 
and a sincere desire to see another grow in prosperity, absence of 
covetousness of another’s possessions, absence of jealousy of another’s 
prominence,, and, above all, absence of that spirit of intrigue which 
menaces the domestic peace of a neighbor. Such are the qualities 
of the family tie among individuals, and such should be, and I be- 
lieve are, the qualities which compose the tie which unites the Ameri- 
can Family of Nations. 

I speak only for the Government of the United States, but in doing 
so I am sure that I express sentiments which will find an echo in 
every Republic represented here, when I say that the might of this 
country will never be exercised in a spirit of greed to wrest from a 
neighboring state its territory or possessions. The ambitions of this 
Republic do not lie in the path of conquest but in the paths of peace 
and justice. Whenever and wherever we can, we will stretch forth 
a hand to those who need help. If the sovereignty of a sister Re- 
public is menaced from overseas, the power of the United States and, 

I hope and believe, the united power of the American Republics will 
constitute a bulwark which will protect the independence and in- 
tegrity of their neighbor from unjust invasion or aggression. The 
American Family of Nations might well take for its motto that of 
Dumas’s famous musketeers, ^^One for all; all for one.” 

If I have correctly interpreted Pan Americanism from the stand- 
point of the relations of our Governments with those beyond the 
seas, it is in entire harmony with the Monroe doctrine. The Monroe 
doctrine is a national policy of the United States; Pan Americanism 
is an international policy of the Americas. The motives are to an 
extent different; the ends sought are the same. Both can exist 
without impairing the force of either. And both do exist and, I 
trust, will ever exist in all their vigor. 

But Pan Americanism extends beyond the sphere of politics and 
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finds its application in the varied fields of human enteiprise. Bear- 
ing in mind that the essential idea manifests itself in co-operation, it 
becomes necessary for effective co-operation that we should know each 
other better than we do now. We must not only be neighbors, but 
friends; not only friends, but intimates. We must understand one 
another. We must comprehend our several needs. We must study 
the phases of material and intellectual development which enter into 
the varied problems of national progress. We should, therefore, 
when opportunity offers, come together and familiarize ourselves 
with each other’s processes of thought in dealing with legal, eco- 
nomic and educational questions. 

Commerce and industry, science and art, public and private law, 
government and education, all those great fields which invite the in- 
tellectual thought of man, fail within the province of the deliberations 
of this congress. In the exchange of ideas and comparison of ex- 
periences we will come to know one another and to carry to the 
nations which we represent a better and truer knowledge of our neigh- 
bors than we have had in the past. I believe that from that wider 
knowledge a mutual esteem and trust will spring which will unite 
these Republics more closely politically, commercially and intellect- 
ually, and will give to the Pan American spirit an impulse and power 
which it has never known before. 

The present epoch is one which must bring home to every thinking 
American the wonderful benefits to be gained by trusting our ndgh- 
bors and by being trusted by them, by co-operation and helpfulness, 
by a dignified regard for the rights of all, and by living our national 
lives in harmony and good will. 

Across the thousands of miles of the Atlantic we see Europe con- 
vulsed with the most terrible conflict which this world has ever wit- 
nessed; we see the manhood of these great nations shattered, their 
homes ruined, their productive energies devoted to the one purpose 
of destroying their fellowmen. When we contemplate the imtold 
misery which these once happy people are enduring and the heritage 
which they are transmitting to succeeding generations, we cannot 
but contrast a continent at war and a continent at peace. The 
spectacle teaches a lesson we cannot ignore. 
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If we seek the dominant ideas in world politics since we became 
independent nations, we will find that we won oxir liberties when 
individualism absorbed men’s thoughts and inspired their deeds. 
This idea was gradually supplanted by that of nationalism, which 
found expression in the ambitions of conquest and the greed for terri- 
tory so manifest in the nineteenth century. Following the impulse 
of nationalism the idea of internationalism began to develop. It 
appeared to be an increasing influence throughout the civilized 
world, when the present war of empires, that great manifestation of 
nationalism, stayed its progress in Europe and brought discourage- 
ment to those who had hoped that the new idea would usher in an 
era of universal peace and justice. 

While we are not actual participants in the momentous struggle 
which is shattering the ideals toward which civilization was moving 
and is breaking down those principles on which internationalism is 
founded, we stand as anxious spectators of this most terrible example 
of nationalism. Let us hope that it is the final outburst of the cardinal 
evils of that idea which has for nearly a century spread its baleful 
influence over the world. 

Pan Americanism is an expression of the idea of internationalism. 
America has become the guardian of that idea, which will in the end 
rule the world. Pan Americanism is the most advanced as well as 
the most practical form of that idea. It has been made possible be- 
cause of OUT geographical isolation, of our similar political institu- 
tions, and of our common conception of human rights. Since the 
European war began other factors have strengthened this natural 
bond and given impulse to the movement. Never before have our 
people so fully realized the significance of the words ^^peace” and 
‘‘fraternity.” Never have the need and benefit of international co- 
operation in every form of human activity been so evident as they 
are to-day. 

The path of opportunity lies plain before us Americans. The 
government and people of every Republic should strive to inspire 
in others confidence and co-operation by exhibiting integrity of pur- 
pose and equity in action. Let us as members of this congress, there- 
fore, meet together on the plane of common interests, and together 
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seek the common good. Whatever is of common interest, whatever 
makes for the common good, whatever demands united effort is a fit 
subject for applied Pan Americanism, Fraternal helpfulness is the 
keystone to the arch. Its pillars are faith and justice. 

In this great movement this congress will, I believe, play an exalted 
part. You, gentlemen,- represent powerful intellectual forces in your 
respective countries. Together you represent the enlightened thought 
of the continent. The policy of Pan Americanism is practical. The 
Pan American spirit is ideal. It finds its source and being in the 
minds of thinking men. It is the offspring of the best, the noblest 
conception of international obligation. 

With all earnestness, therefore, I commend to you, gentlemen, the 
thought of the American Republics, twenty-one sovereign and in- 
dependent nations, bound together by faith and justice, and firmly 
cemented by a sympathy which knows no superior and no inferior, 
but which recognizes only equality and fraternity.^ 

*Many of the chairmen of delegations expressed the belief that the war in Europe 
had brought the Americas nearer together. Dr. Ernesto Quesada, chairman of 
the Argentine delegation, said that “never more than at the present moment, 
while Europe is in the great conflict of nations, has America been confronted by 
a more vitd necessity to stand together.” Sefior Ignado Calderdn, chairman of 
the Bolivian delegation, put it this way: “Freedom is a gift that is only given 
to nations who know how and are ready to defend it. America is destined to 
lead the world. Let us work together for the prindple of right and justice, of 
liberty and happiness.” Dr. Eduardo J. Pinto of the Costa Rican del^ation 
was even more emphatic: “It would seem,” he said, “that by a natural reflex 
action Americans, having witnessed the result of upheaval and. conflict across 
the Atlantic, have banded together in order that the bonds of their security and 
peace may be strengthened and assured.” The following telegram from President 
Wilson to Director General John Barrett of the Pan American Union was received: 

“Please present my warmest greetings to the ddiegates to the Pan American 
Scientific Congress, and extend to them on my behalf a most cordial welcome. 
It seems to me to be of the happiest omen that the attendance upon the congress 
should be large, and the interest in its proceedings so great. I hope riiat the 
greatest success will attend every activity of the congress, and that the intimate 
intercourses of thought which it produces will bind Americans still closer together 
throughout both continents alike in sympathy and in purpose,” 
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h . Address of President Wilson, January 6, 1916. 

Mr. Ambassador, Ladies and Gentlemen, it was a matter of sin- 
cere regret with me that I was not in the city to extend the greetings 
of the Government to this distinguished body, and I am very happy 
that I have returned in time at least to extend to it my felicitations 
upon the unusual interest and success of its proceedings. I wish that 
it might have been my good fortune to be present at the sessions and 
be instructed by the papers that were read. I have somewhat be- 
come inured to scientific papers in the course of a long experience, 
but I have never ceased to be instructed and to enjoy them. 

The sessions of this congress have been looked forward to with 
the greatest interest throughout this country, because there is no 
more certain evidence of intellectual life than the desire of men of 
all nations to share their thoughts with one another. 

I have been told so much about the proceedings of this congress 
that I feel that I can congratulate you upon the increasing sense 
of comradeship and intimate intercourse which has marked its ses- 
sions from day to day; and it is a very happy circumstance in our 
view that this, perhaps the most vital and successful of the mee ting s 
of this congress, should have occurred in the capital of our own 
country, because we should wish to regard this as the universal place 
where ideas worth while are exchanged and shared. The drawing 
together of the Americas, ladies and gentlemen, has long been dreamed 
of and desired. It is a matter of peculiar gratification, therefore, to 
see this great thing happen; to see the Americas drawing together, and 
not drawing together upon any insubstantial foundation of mere 
sentiment. 

After all, even friendship must be based upon a perception of com- 
mon sympathies, of common interests, of common ideals, and of 
common purposes. Men cannot be friends unless they intend the 
same things, and the Americas have more and more realized that in all 
essential particulars they intend the same thing with regard to their 
thought and their life and their activities. To be privileged, therefore, 
to see this drawing together in friendship and commxmion, based 
upon these solid foimdations, affords every one who looks on with 
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open eyes peculiar satisfaction and joy; and it has seemed to me that 
the language of science, the language of impersonal thought, the 
language of those who think, not along the lines of indi\'idual 
interest, but along what are intended to be the direct and searching 
lines of truth itself, was a very fortunate language in which to express 
this community of interest and of sympathy. Science affords an 
international language just as commerce also affords a universal 
language, because in each instance there is a universal purpose, a 
universal general plan of action, and it is a pleasing thought to those 
who have had something to do with scholarship that scholars have 
had a great deal to do with sowing the seeds of friendship between 
nation and nation. Truth recognizes no national boundaries. Truth 
permits no racial prejudices; and when men come to know each other 
and to recognize equal intellectual strength and equal intellectual 
sincerity and a common intellectual purpose, some of the best foun- 
dations of friendship are already laid. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, our thought cannot pause at the arti- 
ficial boimdaries of the fields of science and of commerce. AU bounda- 
ries that divide life into sections and interests are artificial, because 
life is all of a piece. You cannot treat part of it without by implica- 
tion and indirection treating all of it, and the field of science is not to 
be disting uished from the field of life any more than the field of com- 
merce is to be distinguished from the general field of life. No one 
who reflects upon the progress of science or the spread of the arts of 
peace or the extension and perfection of any of the practical arts of 
life can fail to see that there is only one atmosphere that these things 
can breathe, and that is an atmosphere of mutual confidence and of 
peace and of ordered political life among the nations. Amidst wax 
and revolution even the voice of science must for the most part be 
silent, and revolution tears up the very roots of everything that 
makes life go steadily forward and the light grow from generation to 
generation. For nothing stirs passion like political disturbance, and 
passion is the enemy of truth. 

These things were realized with peculiar vividness and said with 
unusual eloquence in a recent conference held in this city for the pur- 
pose of considering the financial relations between the two continents 
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of America, because it was perceived that financiers can do nothing 
without the co-operation of governments, and that if merchants 
would deal with one another, laws must agree with one another — 
that you cannot make laws vary without making them contradict, and 
that amidst contradictory laws the easy flow of commercial intercourse 
is impossible, and that, therefore, a financial congress naturally led 
to all the inferences of politics. For politics I conceive to be nothing 
more than the science of the ordered progress of society along the lines 
of greatest usefulness and convenience to itself. I have never in my 
own mind admitted the distinction between the other departments of 
life and politics. Some people devote themselves so exclusively to 
politics that they forget there is any other part of life, and so soon as 
they do they become that thing which is described as a “mere poli- 
tician.” Statesmanship begins where these connections so unhappily 
lost are re-established. The statesman stands in the midst of lie to 
interpret life in political action. 

The conference to which I have referred marked the consciousness 
of the two Americas that economically they are very dependent upon 
one another, that they have a great deal that it is very desirable they 
should exchange and share with one another, that they have kept 
unnaturally and unfortunately separated and apart when they had a 
manifest and obvious community of interest; and the object of that 
conference was to ascertain the practical means by which the com- 
mercial and practical intercourse of the two continents could be 
quickened and facilitated. And where events move, statesmen, if 
they be not indifferent or be not asleep, must think and act. 

For my own part, I congratulate myself upon living in a time when 
these things, always susceptible of intellectual demonstration, have 
begun to be very widely and universally appreciated, and when the 
statesmen of the two American continents have more and more come 
into candid, trustful, mutual conference, comparing views as to the 
practical and friendly way of helping one another and of setting for- 
ward every handsome enterprise on this side the Atlantic. 

But these gentlemen have not conferred without realizing that 
back of ail the material community of interest of which I have spoken 
there lies and must lie a community of political interest. I have been 
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told a veiy interesting fact — hope it is true — ^that while this con- 
gress has been discussing science it has been, in spite of itself, led 
into the feeling that behind the science there was some inference 
with regard to politics, and that if the Americas were to be united in 
thought they must in some degree sympathetically be united in 
action. What these statesmen who have been conferring from month 
to month in Washington have come to realize is that back of the 
community of material interest there is a community of political 
interest. 

I hope I can make dear to you in what sense I use those words. I 
do not mean a mere partnership in the things that are expedient. I 
mean what I was tr3dng to indicate a few moments ago, that you can- 
not separate politics from these things, that you cannot have real 
intercourse of any kind amidst political jealousies, which is only 
another way of saying that you cannot commune tmless you are 
friends, and that friendship is based upon your political relations 
with each other perhaps more than upon any other kind of relation- 
ships between nations. If nations are politically suspicious of one 
another, all their intercourse is embarrassed. That is the reason, I 
take it, if it be true, as I hope it is, that your thoughts even during this 
congress, though the questions you are called to consider are appar- 
ently so foreign to politics, have again and again been drawn back to 
the political inferences. The object of American statesmanship on 
the two continents is to see to it that American friendship is founded 
on a rock. 

The Monroe doctrine was prodaimed by the United States on her 
own authority. It has always been maintained, and always will be 
maintained, upon her own responsibility. But the Monroe doctrine 
demanded merely that European Governments should not attempt to 
extend their political S3^tems to this side of the Atlantic. It did not 
disclose the use which the United States intended to make of her 
power on this side of the Atlantic. It was a hand held up in warning, 
but there was no promise in it of what America was going to do with 
the implied and partial protectorate which she apparently was trying 
to set up on this side of the water, and I believe you will sustain me 
in the statement that it has been fears and suspicions on this score 
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which have hitherto prevented the greater intimacy and confidence 
and trust between the Americas. The states of America have not 
been certain what the United States would do with her power. That 
doubt must be removed. And latterly there has been a very frank 
interchange of views between the authorities in Washington and 
those who represented the other states of this hemisphere, an inter- 
change of views charming and hopeful, because based upon an increas- 
ingly sure appreciation of the spirit in which they were imdertaken. 
These gentlemen have seen that, if America is to come into her own, 
into her legitimate own, in a world of peace and order, she must estab- 
lish the foundations of amity, so that no one will hereafter doubt 
them. 

I hope and I believe that this can be accomplished. These con- 
ferences have enabled me to foresee how it will be accomplished. It 
will be accomplished, in the first place, by the states of America unit- 
ing in guaranteeing to each other absolute political independence 
and territorial integrity. In the second place, and as a necessary 
corollary to that, guaranteeing the agreement to settle all pending 
boundary disputes as soon as possible and by amicable process; by 
agreeing that all disputes among themselves, should they unhappily 
arise, will be handled by patient, impartial investigation and settled 
by arbitration; and the agreement necessary to the peace of the 
Americas, that no state of either continent will permit revolutionary 
expeditions against another state to be fitted out on its territory, 
and that they will prohibit the exportation of the munitions of war 
for the purpose of supplying revolutionists against neighboring (govern- 
ments. 

You see what our thought is, gentlemen, not only the international 
peace of America, but the domestic peace of America. If American 
states are constantly in ferment, if any of them are constantly in fer- 
ment, there will be a standing threat to their relations with one an- 
other. It is just as much to our interest to assist each other to the 
orderly processes within our own borders as it is to orderly processes 
in our controversies with one another. These are very practical 
suggestions, which have sprung up in the minds of thoughtful men, 
and I for my part believe that they are going to lead the way to 
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something that America has prayed for for many a generation. For 
they are based, in the first place, so far as the stronger states are con- 
cerned, upon the handsome principle of self-restraint and respect 
for the rights of everybody. They are based upon the principles of ab- 
solute political equality among the states, equality of right, not equal- 
ity of indulgence. They are based, in short, upon the solid, eternal 
foundations of justice and humanity. No man can turn away from 
these things without turning away from the hope of the world. These 
are things, ladies and gentlemen, for which the world has hoped and 
waited with prayerful heart. God grant that it may be granted to 
America to lift this light on high for the illumination of the world. 
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20. Pan American Agreement Proposed by United States. 

a. Outline oe Subjects of Pending Negotiations among Ameeican 

States. 

The newspapers of January 5, 1916, contained an announcement 
jErom Washington that the Department of State had already b^n 
correspondence with Latin American Governments, proposing new 
agreements looking toward Pan American co-operation. Inquiry 
of the Department concerning the text of such proposals elicited this 
answer: 

“There has never been a textual publication of the memorandum 
to which you refer, the only publication being the sjmopsis as given 
by the President in his speech before the Pan American Scientific 
Congress and as communicated by this Department to the press in 
the form of which you are already aware.’^ 

The communication given to the press was as follows: 

1. The United States and all other nations of this hemisphere 
mutually agree to guarantee the territorial integrity of the coxmtries 
of this hemisphere. 

2. All the nations agree to maintain the republican form of govern- 
ment. 

3. All bind themselves to submit to settlement by diplomacy, 
arbitration, or investigating commissions as provided for by the 
several treaties already ratified, disputes of all kinds, including 
boundary troubles, but not controversies affecting the independence 
of each. 

4. General agreement whereby exportation of arms to any but the 
legally constituted governments of this hemisphere will be pro- 
hibited, and laws of neutrality adopted which will make it impossible 
for filibustering expeditions to threaten or carry on revolutions in 
neighboring republics. 
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II, Books recommended for Reading, Study and Reference. 

Alvarez, Alejandro, Le Droit International Americain, son Fondement — sa Na- 
ture d’apres THistoire Diplomatique des Etats du Nouveau Monde et leur 
Vie Politique et Economique. Paris, Pedone, 1910. 

American Society of International Law, Proceedings of, at the seventh and 
eighth annual meetings, 1913, 1914* Secretary, James Brown Scott, 2 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C. 

The proceedings at the seventh meeting were devoted to a consideration of the Panama 
Canal question in all its aspect^ and the appendix contains the texts of all pertinent 
treaties and conventions. The eighth meeting was devoted to discussions of the Monroe 
doctrine. 

Arias, Hannodio. The Panama Canal. A study in international law and di- 
plomacy. London, P. S. King & Son, 1911. 

A well-documented review of treaties and of principles underlying the neutralization of 
waterways. Published under the auspices of the London ^hool of Economics and 
Political Sdence. 

Barrett, John. The Pan American Union: Peace, Friendship, Commerce. Wash- 
ington, Pan American Union, 1911. 

The author is director-general of the Pan American Union. 

Bell, Edward L The Political Shame of Mexico. New York, McBride, Nast & 
Company, 1914. 

The author was a newspap^ editor and publisher in Mexico City, ^d had unusual op- 
portunities to observe and judge the men prominent in Mexican ^airs at the time of the 
overthrow of Diaz and during the ascendency of Madero. 

Bigelow, John, American Policy. The Western Hemisphere in its Relation to 
5 ie Eastern. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1914. 

A valuable study of the principles underlying the international policies of the United 
States. 

Bingham, Hiram. The Monroe Doctrine: an Obsolete Shibboleth. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1913. 

Brief critique of the Monroe doctrine, with statement of Latia-American objections to it, 

Blakeslee, George Hubbard (Editor). Latin America. Clark Univeraty Ad- 
dresses. New York, Stechert, 1914. 

Interesting and useful discussions of Latin America from many points of view. 

Bourgade, E. de La Dardye. Paraguay: the Land and the People, Natural 
W^th and Commercial Capabilities. London and Liverpool, George Philip & 
^n, 1892. 

A good handbook of information. 

Calderon, F. Garcia. Latin America: Its Rise and Progress. Translated from 
the author’s “Les Democraties Latines de I’AmIrique” (Paris, Flammarion, 
1912), by Bernard Miall. London and Leipsic, T. Fisher Unwin, 1913. 

A standard work of exceptional value, containing a philosophical study of origins by a 
Peruvian diplomat. 
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Capella y Pons, F. Monroisme? Notes-^tudes sur la Politique Continentale 
Am^ricaine ^ Tfigard de TEurope. Paris, Larose, 1913. 

A keenly critical study by a Uruguayan scholar. 

Carranza, Arturo B. Digesto Constitudonal Americano. Buenos Aires, Com- 
panla Sud-Americana de BiUetes de Banco, 1910. 2 vols. Second edition. 
Contains the constitutions of the United States of America, the United States of Brazil, 
the United States of Venezuela, the United Mexican States, Argentine Republic, Colom- 
bia, Peru, Chile, Bolivia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Cuba, El Salvador, Paraguay, 
Nicaragua, Honduras, Dominican Republic, Costa Rica, Panama, and Uruguay. 

Centro America. Organo de publicidad de la Oficina intemacional Centro- 
Americana. Ciudad de Guatemala, Sanchez & De Guise, 1909- 
A quarterly magazine representing the interests of the Central American republics. 

Dalton, Leonard V. Venezuela. London and Leipsic, T. Fisher Unwin, 1912. 

A good handbook of information. 

Decoud, Jos 4 Segundo. Paraguay. Second edition, revised and enlarged, with 
a chapter on the native races by Dr. J. Hampden Porter. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1902. 

Another excellent handbook. 

Denis, Pierre. Brazfl. London and Ldpsic, T. Fisher Unwin, 1911. 

An excellent handbook. 

Diplomatic History of the Panama Can^. Correspondence relating to the ne- 
gotiation and application of certain treaties on the subject of an interoceanic 
canal, and accompanying papers. Sen. Doc. No. 474, 63d Cong., 2d Sess. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1914. xii, 602 pp. 

Contains, besides much additional matt^, reprints of House Doc. No. 8, parts i and 2, 
S8th Cong., ist Sess.; Sen. Doc. No. 51, sSth Cong., 2d Sess.; part of House Doc. No. 
611, S7th Cong., ist Sess. 

Eder, Phanor James. Colombia. London and Leipsic, T. Fisher Unwin, 1913. 
An excellent handbook, with a full bibliography. 

Enock, C. Reginald. Mexico: its Ancient and Modem Civilization, History and 
Political Conditions, Topography and Natural Resources, Industries and Gen- 
eral Development. London, T. Fisher Unwin; New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons: 1909. 

, . Peru: its Former and Present Civilization, History and Existing 

Conditions, Topography and Natural Resources, Commerce and General De- 
velopment. London and Leipsic, T. Fisher Unwin, 1912. 

. Ecuador: its Ancient ^d Modem History, Topography and 

Natural Resources, Industries and Social Development. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1914. 

Three handbooks which serve well the purposes of the average inquirer. 

Fish, Carl Russell. American Diplomacy. New York, Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, 1915. 

The best single volume on this subject. 

Fried, Alfred Hermann. Pan Amerika, Entwickelung, Umfan^ und Bedeutung 
der pan-amerikanischer Bew^^g (1810-1910). Berlin, Mantima, 1910. 
Favors Pan American Union. 
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Garcfa-Merou, Martin. Historia de la Diplomacia Americana. Polftica In- 
temacional de los Estados Unidos, 2 vols. Buenos Aires, Lajouane, 1904. 
Covers period from 1775 to 1903. The author is a diplomat of the Argentine Republic. 

Goldsmith, Peter H. A Brief Bibliography of Books in English, Spanish and 
Portuguese Relating to the Republics Commonly Called Latin America, with 
Comments. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1915. 

A critical estimate of each book is given. 

Hardy, M. R. Paraguay. Charles Scribner's Sons, 1913. 

An excellent handbook. 

Hart, Albert Bushnell. The Monroe Doctrine: An Interpretation. Boston, 
Little, Brown & Company, 1916. 

Up-to-date and complete, with a good bibliography. 

Hirst, W. A. Argentina. London and Leipsic, T. Fisher Unwin, 1912. 

An excellent handbook. 

Erans, Herbert. Die Monroedoktrin in ihren Beziehungen zur amerikanischen 
Diplomatie und zum Volkerrecht. Berlin, Guttentag, 1913. 

Latent, John H. The Diplomatic Relations of the United States and Spanish 
America. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1900. 

Half title: ^‘The Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, 1899.” Well-docu- 
mented studies of the diplomatic history of the Spanish American revol^ of the Cuban 
dijfficulty, of the Central American canal, of the French intervention in Mexico, and 
the Monroe doctrine. 

L§ger, J. N. Haiti, her History and her Detractors. New York, The Neale 
Publishing Co., 1907. 

The author was Haitian minister to the United States. This is the plea of an advocate, 
but worthy of study. 

Malloy, William M. Treaties, Conventions, International Acts, Protocols and 
Agreements between the United States of America and other Powers (1776-1909). 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1910. 2 vols. 

This is Sen. Doc. No. 357, 6ist Cong., 2d Sess. 

Supplement, 1913. Compiled by Garfield Charles. Washington, Govern- 
ment PrintinI; Office, 1913. 

Sen. Doc. No, 1063, 62d Cong., 3rd Sess. Comes down to March 4, 1913. 

Markham, Clements R. A History of Peru. Chicago, Charles H. Sergei & 
Co., 1892, 

Reliable and weU-written. 

Moore, John Bassett American Diplomacy, Its Spirit and Achievements. New 
York, Harper, 1905. 

A thoughtful, suggestive discussion. 

, . Digest of International Law as Embodied . . . especially in 

Documents ... of the United States. Washington, Government Prmting Of- 
fice, 1906. 8 vols. 

This is House Doc. No. 551, s 6 th Cong., 2d Sess. 
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Moore, John Bassett History and Digest of the International Arbitrations to 
which the United States has been a Party, together with Appendices containing 
the Treaties relating to such Arbitrations, and Historical and Legal Notes on 
other International Arbitrations Ancient and Modem, and on the Domestic 
Commissions of the United States for the Adjustment of International Claims. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1S98. 6 vols. 

This is House Mis. Doc. No. 212, sard Cong., 2d Sess.; also published separately. 

Pan American Union, John Barrett, Director-General, 17th and B Streets N.W.. 
Washington, D.C., publishes a monthly Bulletin, illustrated, and containing all 
kinds of information about both the Americas, and especisdly concerning Pan 
American affairs. 

Pazon, Frederic Logan. The Independence of the South American Republics: 
A Study in Recognition and Foreign Policy. Philadelphia, Ferris & Leach, 
1903. 

A thoughtful, scholarly review of international relations. 

Pepper, Charles M. Panama to Patagonia. The Isthmian Canal and the 
West Coast Countries of South America. New York, Young People’s Mission- 
ary Movement of the United States and Canada, 1906. 

Industrial, fiscal and political information with special reference to the effects of the 
Panama canal on the countries of western South America. 

Perez Tiiana, Santw^o. La Doctrina Drago, con una Advertencia Preliminar, 

y una Introducddn de W. T. Stead. London, Werthemier, Lea y Cia 

Chiefly a collection of documents, 

Petre, F. Loraine. Simon Bolivar, “El libertador.” A life of the chief leader 
in the revolt against Spain in Venezuela, New Granada and Peru. London and 
New York, John Lane Company, 1910. 

A standard biography of Bolivar. 

Reddaway, William Fiddian. The Monroe Doctrine. Cambridge, University 
Press, 1898. 

An acute study by an English authority. 

Redway, James. Guiana, British, French and Dutch. New York, Charles 
Scribn^s Sons, 1913. 

An excellent handbook. * 

Rives, George Lockhart. The United States and Mexico, 1821-1848. A his- 
tory of the relations between the t’wo countries from the independence of Mexico 
to the close of the war with the United States, in 2 vols. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1913. 

The best history of the Mexican war and its origins. 

Robertson, William Spence. The Beginnings of Spanish-American Diplomaqr. 
New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1910. 

Contained in a volume of “Essays in American History,” dedicated to Prof. F. J. Tinner. 
The last two essays are on Latin-American subjects. 

Robinson, Albert G. Cuba and the Intervention. New York, London and 
Bombay, Longmans, Green & Company, 1905. 
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Rodriguez, Jos6 Ignacio* American Constitutions. A Compilation of the Politi- 
cal Constitutions of the Independent Nations of the New World, with Short 
Historical Notes and Various Appendixes. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1906, 1907. 2 vols. 

Half title; “International Bureau of .American Republics.” ^ Contains the constitutions 
in the original language with English translations. An indispensable work for the 
student 

Shepherd, William R. Latin America. New York, Henry Holt & Co.; London, 
Williams & Norgate, 1914. 

An excellent handbook, which is particularly just to the Latin-American points of view. 

Starr, Frederick, In Indian Mexico. A narrative of travel and labor. Chicago, 
Forbes & Co., 1908. 

Life and customs among the Indians of southern Mexico. 

Terry, T. Philip. Terry’s Mexico. Handbook for Travelers. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1909. 

Good for the reader as well as the traveler. 

Torres Caicedo, Jos6 Maria. Unidn Latino-Americana, pensamiento de Bolivdr 
para fonnar una Liga Americana; su Origen y sus DesaroUos. Paris, Rosa y 
Bouret, 1865. 

A discusaon of English and American diplomacy with reference to Latin America, and 
of the struggles of the Latin-.American colonies toward confederation and union— -by a 
distinguished historian and diplomat of Venezuela. 

Unstead, J. F,, and Taylor, E. G. R. Philips’ comparative wall atlas of South 
America. Edited by J. F. Unstead, M.A., D.Sc., and E. G. R. Taylor, B.Sc. 
London, CJeoige Philip & Son, Ltd., the London geographical institute; New 
York, C. S. Hammond & Company. 8 maps, 36 x 40 inches, approximately 
150 iniles to the inch. 

It supplies a complete outline of the geography of South America, each map exhibiting a 
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3-! NASSAU STREET, 

NEW YORK 

S'e'bruary 10, 1916. 

My dear Mr. Lowell: 

I heartily agree with the purpose and general 
principle of the League to Enforce Peace. It 
seems clear to me that if we are ever to get 
away from the necessity for great armaments and 
special alliances, with continually recurring 
wars, growing more and more destructive, it 
must he hy a more systematic treatment of inter- 
national disputes brought about by common agree- 
ment among civilized nations. It seems to me 
that any such system must include the better 
formulation of international law, the establish- 
ment of an international court to apply the law, 
and a general agreement to enforce submission 
to the jurisdiction of the court. I also thinh 
the Court of Conciliation for dealing with 
questions which are not justiciable is very 
desirable. As to some parts of your proposals 
which go into details of method, however, I 
caxmot agree. They probably are not necessary 
to the principle for which you are seeding 
public support, and for the establishment of 
that principle you have my sincere sympathy and 
good wishes. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 

Elihu Root 

Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, 

Harvard University, 

Cambridge, Mass. 



PROPOSALS OF 

THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 


We believe it to be desirable for the United States to join a league 
of nations binding the signatories to the following: 

First: All justiciable questions arising between the signatoiy 
powers, not settled by negotiation, shall, subject to the limitations 
of treaties, be submitted to a judicial tribunal for hearing and judg- 
ment, both upon the merits and upon any issue as to its jurisdiction 
of the question. 

Second: All other questions arising between the signatories and not 
settled by negotiation, shall be submitted to a coimdl of conciliation 
for hearing, consideration and recommendation. 

Third: The signatory powers shall jointly use forthwith both their 
economic and military forces against any one of their number that 
go^ to war, or commits acts of hostility, against another of the signa- 
tories before any question arising shall be submitted as provided in 
the foregoing. 

Fourth: Conferences between the signatory powers shall be held 
from time to time to formulate and codify rules of international law, 
which, unless some signatory shall signify its dissent within a stated 
period, shall thereafter govern in the decisions of the Judicial Tribunal 
mentioned in Article One. 



THE OUTLOOK FOR 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Opening Address by Elihu Root as President of the American Society 
of International Law at the Ninth Annual Meeting in Washing- 
ton, December 28, 1915. 

GenUemen of the Society: 

The incidents of the great war now raging affect so seriously the 
very foundations of international law that there is for the moment 
but little satisfaction to the student of that science in discussing 
specific rules. Whether or not Sir Edward Carson went too far in his 
recent assertion that the law of nations has been destroyed, it is 
manifest that the structure has been rudely shaken. The barriers 
that statesmen and jurists have been constructing laboriously for 
three centuries to limit and direct the conduct of nations toward 
each other, in conformity to the standards of modem civilization, 
have proved too weak to confine the tremendous forces liberated by 
a conflict which involves almost the whole military power of the world 
and in which the destinies of nearly every civilized state outside the 
American continents are directly at stake. 

The war began by a denial on the part of a very great power that 
treaties are obligatory when it is no longer for the interest of either 
of the parties to observe them. The denial was followed by action 
supported by approximately one-half the military power of Europe 
and is apparenffy approved by a great number of learned students 
and teachers of international law, citizens of the countries supporting 
the Anew. This position is not an application of the doctrine sic 
stantibus rdm which justifies the termination of a treaty under 
circumstances not contemplated when the treaty was made so that 
it is no longer justly applicable to existing conditions. It is that under 
the very drcumstances contemplated by the treaty and under the 
rnnditinns for which the treaty was intended to provide the treaty 
is not obligatory as against the interest of the contracting party. 

This situation naturally raises the question whether executory 
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treaties will continue to be made if they are not to be binding, and 
requires consideration of a system of law imder which no conventional 
obligations are recognized. The particular treaty which was thus 
set aside was declaratory of the general rule of international law 
respecting the in\doiability of neutral territory; and the action 
which ignored the treaty also avowedly violated the rule of law; 
and the defense is that for such a violation of the law the present 
interest of a sovereign state is justification. It is plain that the 
application of such a prindple to a matter of major importance at 
the beginning of a long conflict must inevitably be followed by the 
setting aside of other rules as they are found to interfere with interest 
or convenience; and that has been the case during the present war. 
Many of the rules of law which the world has regarded as most 
firmly established have been completely and continuously disregarded, 
in the conduct of war, in dealing with the property and lives of civilian 
noncombatants on land and sea and in the treatment of neutrals. 
Allied violations by one belligerent have been asserted to justify 
other violations by other belligerents. The art of war has been devel- 
oped through the invention of new instruments of destruction and 
it is asserted that the changes of conditions thus produced make the 
old rules obsolete. It is not my purpose at this time to discuss the 
right or wrong of these declarations and actions. Such a discussion 
would be quite inadmissible on the part of the presiding officer of 
this meeting. I am stating things which whether right or wrong 
have unquestionably happened, as bearing upon the branch of juris- 
prudence to which this Society is devoted. It seems that if the viola- 
tion of law justifies other violations, then the law is destroyed and 
there is no law; that if the discovery of new ways of doing a thing 
prohibited justifies the doing of it, then there is no law to prohibit. 
The basis of such assertions really is the view that if a substantial 
beUigerent interest for the injury of the enemy come in conflict with 
a rule of law, the rule must stand aside and the interest must prevail. 
If that be so it is not difficult to reach the conclusion that for the 
present at all events in all matters which aflect the existing struggle, 
intemationai law is greatly impaired. Nor can we find much en- 
couragement to believe in the binding force of any rules upon nations 
which observe other rules only so far as their interest at the time 
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prompts them. Conditions are always changing and a system of 
rules which cease to bind whenever conditions change should hardly 
be considered a system of law. It does not follow that nations can 
no longer discuss questions of right in their diplomatic intercourse, 
but upon such a basis it seems quite useless to appeal to the authority 
of rules already agreed upon as just and right and their compelling 
effect becaxise they have been already agreed upon. 

When we recall Mansfield’s familiar description of international 
law as “founded upon justice, equity, convenience, the reason of the 
thing, and confirmed by long usage,’’ we may weU ask ourselves 
whether that general acceptance which is necessary to the establish- 
ment of a rule of international law may be withdrawn by one or 
several nations and the rule be destroyed by that withdrawal so that 
the usage ceases and the whole subject to which it relates goes back 
to its original status as matter for new discussion as to what is just, 
equitable, convenient and reasonable. 

When this war is ended, as it must be some time, and the foreign 
offices and judicial tribimals and publicists of the world resume the 
peaceable discussion of international rights and duties, they will 
certainly have to consider not merely what there is left of certain 
specific rules, but also the fundamental basis of obligation upon which 
all rules depend. The civilized world will have to determine whether 
what we call international law is to be continued as a mere code of 
etiquette or is to be a real body of laws imposing obligations much 
more definite and inevitable than they have been heretofore. It 
must be one thing or the other. Although foreign offices can still 
discuss what is fair and just and what is expedient and wise, they 
cannot appeal to law for the decision of disputed questions unless 
the appeal rests upon an obligation to obey the law. What course 
will the nations follow? 

Vague and uncertain as the future must be, there is some reason 
to think that after the terrible experience through which civilization 
is passing there will be a tendency to strengthen rather than abandon 
the law of nations. Wliatever the result may be, the world will 
have received a dreadful lesson of the evils of war. The sacrifice 
of millions of lives, millions homeless and in poverty, industry and 
commerce destroyed, overwhelming national debts, — ^all will naturally 
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produce a strong desire to do something that will prevent the same 
thing happening again. 

While the war has exhibited the inadequacy of international law, 
so far as it has yet developed, to curb those governmental policies 
which aim to extend power at all costs, it has shown even more clearly 
that little reliance can be placed upon unrestrained human nature, 
subject to specific temptation, to commit forcible aggression in the 
pursuit of power and wealth. It has shown that where questions of 
conduct axe to be determined under no constraint except the cir- 
cumstances of the particular case the acquired habits of civilization 
are weak as against the powerful, innate tendencies which survive 
from the countless centuries of man^S struggle for existence against 
brutes and savage foes. The only means yet discovered by man to 
limit those tendencies consist in the establishment of law, the setting 
up of principles of action and definite rules of conduct which cannot 
be violated by the individual without injury to himself. That is 
the method by which the wrongs naturally flowing from individual 
impulse within the state have been confined to narrow limits. That 
analogy, difficult as it is to maintain in view of the differences between 
the individual who is subject to sovereignty and the nation which is 
itself sovereign, indicates the only method to which human experience 
points to avoid repeating the present experience of these years of 
war consistently with the independence of nations and the liberty 
of individuals. The Pax Romana was effective only because the 
world was subject to Rome. The Christian Church has been urging 
peace and good-will among men for nineteen centuries, and still there 
is this war. Concerts of Europe and alliances and ententes and skill- 
ful balances of power all lead ultimately to war. Conciliation, 
good-will, love of peace, human sympathy, are ineffective without 
institutions through which they can act. Only the possibility of 
establishing real restraint by law seems to remain to give effect to 
the undoubted will of the vast majority of mankind. 

In the effort to arrange the affairs of the world so that they will 
not lead to another great catastrophe men will therefore turn naturally 
toward the re-establishment and strengthening of the law of nations. 
How can that be done? How can the restraints of law be made more 
effective upon nations? 
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It is not difficult to suggest some thin gs which will tend in that 
direction. 

Laws to be obeyed must have sanctions behind them; that is to 
say, violations of them must be followed by punishment. That 
punishment must be caused by power superior to the law breaker; 
it cannot consist merely in the possibility of being defeated in a con- 
flict with an enemy; otherwise there would be no law as between the 
strong and the weak. Many states have grown so great that there 
is no power capable of imposing punishment upon them except the 
power of collective civilization outside of the offending state. Any 
exercise of that power must be based upon public opinion. It can- 
not rest merely upon written agreements or upon the accidental 
dictates of particular interests. It must proceed from general, 
concurrent judgment and condemnation. When that exists punish- 
ment may be inflicted either by the direct action of governments, 
forcible or otherwise, or by the terrible consequences which come upon 
a nation that finds itself without respect or honor in the world and 
deprived of the confidence and good-will necessary to the maintenance 
of intercourse. Without such' an opinion behind it no punishment 
of any kind can be imposed for the violation of international 
law. 

For the formation of such a general opinion, however, questions of 
national conduct must be reduced to simple and definite form. Oc- 
casionally there is an act the character of which is so clear that 
mankind forms a judgment upon it readily and promptly, but in 
most cases it is easy for the wrongdoer to becloud the issue by asser- 
tion and argument and to raise a complicated and obscure contro- 
versy which confuses the judgment of the world. There is but one 
way to make general judgment possible in such cases. That is by 
bringing them to the decision of a competent court which will strip 
away the irrelevant, reject the false, and declare what the law re- 
quires or prohibits in the particular case. Such a court of inter- 
national justice with a general obligation to submit all justiciable 
questions to its jurisdiction and to abide by its judgment is a primary 
requisite to any real restraint of law. 

When we come to consider the working of an international court, 
however, we are forced to realize that the law itself is in many respects 
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imperfect and uncertain. There is no legislature to make laws for 
nations. There is no body of judicial decisions having the effect 
of precedent to declare what international laws are. The process of 
making international law by usage and general acceptance has been 
necessidly so slow that it has not kept pace with the muitipl3dng 
questions arising in the increasing intercourse of nations. In many 
fields of most fruitful controversy different nations hold tenaciously 
to different rules, as, for recent example, upon the right of expatria- 
tion, upon the doctrine of continuous voyages, upon the right to 
transfer merchant vessels after the outbreak of a war. Yet any at- 
tempt to maintain a court of international justice must fail unless 
there are laws for the court to administer. Without them the so- 
called court would be merely a group of men seeking to impose 
their personal opinions upon the states coming before them. The 
lack of an adequate system of law to be applied has been the chief 
obstacle to the development of a system of judicial settlement of 
international disputes. This is well illustrated by the history 
of the Second Hague Conference treaty for an international prize 
court. The Conference agreed to establish such a court and pro- 
vided in article 7 of the treaty that in the absence of special treaty 
provisions governing the case presented ‘‘the Court shall apply the 
rules of international law. If no generally recognized rule exists 
the Court shall give judgment in accordance with the general prin- 
ciples of justice and equity.” When the question of ratifying this 
treaty was presented to the powers whose delegates had signed 
it some of them awoke to the fact that upon many subjects most 
certain to call for the action of a court there was no general 
agreement as to what the rules of international law were, and that 
different nations had different ideas as to what justice and equity 
would require and that each judge would naturally foUow the views of 
his own coxmtry. Accordingly the Conference of London was called, 
and met in December, 1908. In that Conference the delegates of 
the prindpai maritime powers came to agreement upon a series 
of questions and they embodied their agreement in the 71 articles of 
the Dedaration of London, If that Dedaration had been ratified 
by all the Powers in the Conference it would doubtless have been 
accepted as a statement of the international law upon the subjects 
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covered. But it was not ratified, and so the Prize Court treat}^ 
remains ineffective because the necessary basis for the action of the 
Court is wanting. It is plain that in order to have real courts by 
which the legal rights of nations can be determined and the conduct 
of nations can be subjected to definite tests there must be a settle- 
ment by agreement of old disputes as to what the law ought to be 
and provision for extending the law over fields which it does not now 
cover. One thing especially should be done in this direction. Law 
cannot control national policy, and it is through the working of 
long-continued and persistent national policies that the present war 
has come. Against such policies ail attempts at conciliation and good 
understanding and good-will among the nations of Europe have been 
powerless. But law, if enforced, can control the external steps by 
which a nation seeks to follow a policy and rules may be so framed that 
a policy of aggression cannot be worked out except through open 
\dolations of law which will meet the protest and condemnation of 
the world at large, backed by whatever means shall have been de\dsed 
for law enforcement. 

There is another weakness of international law as a binding force 
which it appears to me can be avoided only by a radical change in 
the attitude of nations toward violations of the law. 

We are all familiar with the distinction in the municipal law of all 
civilized countries between private and public rights and the remedies 
for the protection or enforcement of them. Ordinary injuries and 
breaches of contract are redressed only at the instance of the injured 
person, and other persons are not deemed entitled to interfere. It 
is no concern of theirs. On the other hand, certain flagrant wrongs 
the prevalence of which would threaten the order and security of the 
community are deemed to be everybody's business. If, for example, 
a man be robbed or assaulted the injury is deemed not to be done to 
him alone but to every member of the state by the breaking of the 
law against robbery or against violence. Every citizen is deemed 
to be injured by the breach of the law because the law is his protection 
and if the law be violated with impunity his protection will disappear. 
Accordingly, the government, which represents all its citizens, under- 
takes to punish such action even though the particular person against 
whom the injury was done may be content to go without redress. 
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Up to this time breaches of international law have been treated as 
we treat wrongs xmder civil procedure, as if they concerned nobody 
except the particular nation upon which the injury was inflicted and 
the nation inflicting it. There has been no general recognition of 
the right of other nations to object. There has been much inter- 
national discussion of what the rules of law ought to be and the 
importance of observing them in the abstract, and there have been 
frequent interferences by third parties as a matter of policy upon 
the groxmd that specific, consequential injury to them might result 
from the breach, but, in general, states not directly affected by the 
particular injury complained of have not been deemed to have any 
right to be heard about it. It is only as disinterested mediators in 
the quarrels of others or as rendering good offices to others that they 
have been accustomed to speak, if at all. Until the First Hague 
Conference that form of interference was upon sufferance. In the 
Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, 
concluded at that Conference, it was agreed that in case of serious 
trouble or conflict before an appeal to arms the signatory powers should 
have recourse to the good offices or mediation of foreign powers, and 
article 3 also provided: “Independent of this recourse the signatory 
powers recommend that one or more powers strangers to the dispute 
should on their own initiative, and as far as circumstances may allow, 
offer their good offices or mediation to the states at variance. Powers 
strangers to the dispute have a right to offer good offices or media- 
tion even during the course of hostilities. The exercise of this right 
can never be r^arded by one or other of the parties in conflict as 
an unfriendly act.” These provisions are a considerable step toward 
a change in the theory of the relation of third powers to an inter- 
national controversy. They recognize such an independent interest 
in the prevention of conflict as to be the basis of a right of initiative 
of other powers in an effort to bring about a settlement. It still 
remains imder these provisions, however, that the other powers assert 
no substantive right of their own. They are simply authorized to 
propose an interference in the quarrels of others to which they are 
deemed to be strangers. The enforcement of the rules of interna- 
tional law is thus left to the private initiative of the country appealing 
to those rules for protection and the rest of the world has in theory 
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and in practice no concern with the enforcement or nonenforcement 
of the rules. 

If the law of nations is to be binding, if the decisions of tribunals 
charged with the application of that law to international controver- 
sies are to be respected, there must be a change in theory, and \iola- 
tions of the law of such a character as to threaten the peace and order 
of the community of nations must be deemed to be a \dolation of the 
right of every cixolized nation to have the law maintained and a 
legal injury to every nation. WTien a controversy arises between 
two nations other nations are indeed strangers to the dispute as to 
what the law requires in that controversy, but they cannot really be 
strangers to a dispute as to whether the law which is applicable to 
the circumstances shall be observed or violated. Next to the preser- 
vation of national character the most valuable possession of ail peace- 
able nations great and small is the protection of those laws which 
constrain other nations to conduct based upon principles of justice 
and humanity. Without that protection there is no safety for the 
small state except in the shifting currents of policy among its great 
neighbors, and none for a great state, however peaceable and just 
may be its disposition, except in readiness for war. International 
laws violated with impunity must soon cease to exist and every state 
has a direct interest in preventing those violations which if permitted 
to continue would destroy the law. \^Tierever in the world the laws 
which should protect the independence of nations, the inviolability 
of their territory, the lives and property of their citizens, are violated, 
all other nations have a right to protest against the breaking down 
of the law. Such a protest would not be an interference in the quar- 
rels of others. It would be an assertion of the protesting nation’s 
own right against the injury done to it by the destruction of the law 
upon which it relies for its peace and security. What would follow 
such a protest must in each case depend upon the protesting nation’s 
own judgment as to policy, upon the feeling of its people and the 
wisdom of its governing body. Whatever it does, if it does anything, 
will be done not as a stranger to a dispute or as an intermediary in 
the affairs of others, but in its own right for the protection of its own 
interest. Upon no other theory than this can the decisions of any 
court for the application of the law of nations be respected, or any 
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league or concert or agreement among nations for the enforcement 
of peace by arms or otherwise be established, or any general opinion 
of mankind for the maintenance of law be effective. 

Can any of these things be done? Can the law be strengthened 
and made effective? Imperfect and conflicting as is the information 
upon which conjecture must be based, I think there is ground for 
hope that from the horrors of violated law a stronger law may come. 
It was during the appalling crimes of the Thirty Years’ War that 
Grotius wrote his “De Jure Belli ac Pacis” and the science of in- 
ternational law first took form and authority. The moral standards 
of the Thirty Years’ War have returned again to Europe with the 
same dreadful and intolerable consequences. We may hope that 
there will be again a great new departure to escape destruction by 
subjecting the nations to the rule of law. The development and 
extension of international law has been obstructed by a multitude of 
jealousies and supposed interests of nations each refusing to consent 
to any rule unless it be made most favorable to itself in all possible 
future contingencies. The desire to have a law has not been strong 
enough to overcome the determination of each nation to have the 
law suited to its own special circumstances; but when this war is 
over the desire to have some law in order to prevent so far as possible 
a recurrence of the same dreadful experience may sweep away all 
these reluctances and schemes for advantage and lead to agreement 
where agreement has never yet been possible. It often happens that 
small differences and petty controversies are swept away by a great 
disaster, deep feeling, and a sense of common danger. If this be so 
we can have an adequate law and a real court which will apply its 
prindples to serious as well as petty controversies, and a real public 
opinion of the world respon ding to the duty of preserving the law 
inviolate. If there be such an opinion it will be enforced. I shall 
not now inquire into the specific means of enforcement, but the means 
can be found. It is only when opinion is uncertain and divided or 
when it is sluggish and indifferent and acts too late that it fails of 
effect. During all the desperate struggles and emergencies of the 
great war the conflicting nations from the b^inning have been com- 
peting for the favorable ju<%ment of the rest of the world with a 
solicitude which shows what a mighty power even now that opinion is. 
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Nor can we doubt that this will be a different world when peace 
comes. Universal mourning for the untimely dead, suffering and 
sacrifice, the triumph of patriotism over selfishness, the long dominance 
of deep and serious feeling, the purifying influences of self-devotion 
will surely have changed the hearts of the nations, and much that is 
wise and noble and for the good of humanity may be possible that 
never was possible before. 

Some of us believe that the hope of the world’s progress lies in the 
spread and perfection of democratic self-government. It may be 
that out of the rack and welter of the great conflict may arise a general 
consciousness that it is the people who are to be considered, their rights 
and liberties to govern and be governed for themselves rather than 
rulers’ ambitions and policies of aggrandizement. If that be so our 
hopes will be realized, for autocracy can protect itself by arbitrary 
power but the people can protect themselves only by the rule of 
law. 
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PROPOSALS OF 

THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 


We believe it to be desirable for tbe United States to join a league 
of nations binding the signatories to the following: 

First: All justiciable questions arising between the signatory 
powers, not settled by negotiation, shall, subject to the limitations 
of treaties, be submitted to a judicial tribunal for hearing and judg- 
ment, both upon the merits and upon any issue as to its jurisdiction 
of the question. 

Second: All other questions arising between the signatories, and not 
settled by negotiation, shall be submitted to a council of conciliation 
for hearing, consideration and recommendation. 

Third: The signatory powers shall jointly use forthwith both their 
economic and military forces against any one of their number that 
goes to war, or commits acts of hostility, against another of the signa- 
tories before any question arising shall be submitted as provided in 
the foregoing. 

The following inierpretoMon of Article Three has been authorized by 
the Executive Committee: 

^‘The signatory powers shall jointly use, forthwith, their economic forces against 
any of their number that refuses to submit any question which arises to an inter- 
national judicial tribunal or council of conciliation before threatening war. Th^ 
shall follow this by the joint use of their military forces against that nation if it 
actually proceeds to make war or invades another's territory without first submit- 
ting, or offering to submit, its grievance to the court or council aforesaid and 
awaiting its conclusion.” 

Fourth: Conferences between the signatory powers shall be held 
from time to time to formulate and codify rules of international law, 
which, unless some signatory shall signify its dissent within a stated 
period, shall thereafter govern in the decisions of the Judicial Tribunal 
mentioned in Article One. 



THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE PRO- 
GRAM OF THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE 
PEACES 

BY GEORGE GRAETON WILSON 

There have been some arguments against the platform of the 
League to Enforce Peace. One of the most frequently advanced of 
these arguments is that the carrying out of the platform of the League 
would violate the so-called Monroe Doctrine. These words, the 
Monroe Doctrine, have been used to designate or to conceal such a 
variety of ideas and practices that it is necessary to start with some 
premise as to what the Monroe Doctrine may be. 

If the Monroe Doctrine is, as Professor Bingham says, an “obso- 
lete shibboleth,” it is dear that the relation of the platform of the 
League to its content would be one of historical and speculative 
interest only. If on the other hand it is, as Mr. Petin says, the 
substitution by the United States of an “American law for the general 
law of nations,” the relations of the Monroe Doctrine to the plat- 
form of the League would be a fundamental question. If the Monroe 
Doctrine is an assertion of the “supremacy of the United States 
in the Western Hemisphere” or “supremacy in political leadership,” 
there would also be reason for careful deliberation. A careful in- 
vestigation would, however, show that the Monroe Doctrine is not 
a part of international law. 

The statement of the Doctrine has varied. Early discussions in 
the cabinet before the Doctrine was set forth in Monroe's message 
seem to have been as lively as some later ones upon the same subject 
Jefferson, when consulted upon the advisability of a policy which 
would not “suffer Europe to intermeddle with ds-Atlantic affairs,” 
comparing the Dedaration of Independence with this doctrine, said: 
“That [the Dedaration] made us a nation, this sets our compass 
and points the course which we are to steer through the ocean of 
time opening on us.” In the early days of the Monroe Doctrine 
the aim was to avoid further European interference in American 

^This paper, by the professor of international law at Harvard Univertity. was read at the First 
National Asseinblage of the League to Enforce Pea<% at Washington on May 26, iprS, undtt the 
geiwxal toi^ ** Practicaluli^ of the League Program.*’ 
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affairs. Later, particularly from the days of President Polk, the 
Doctrine assumed a more positive form. Bismarck is reported to 
have called the Doctrine a piece of ‘‘international impertinence.” 
In 1901 President Roosevelt in his annual message declared: “The 
Monroe Doctrine should be the cardinal feature of the foreign policy 
of all the nations of the two Americas, as it is of the United States,” 
and in 1904 that “the Monroe Doctrine may force the United States, 
however reluctantly, in flagrant cases of such wrongdoing or im- 
potence to the exercise of an international police power.” Presi- 
dent Taft intimated in his message in 1909 tnat “the apprehension 
which gave rise to the Monroe Doctrine may be said to have already 
disappeared and neither the doctrine as it exists nor any other doc- 
trine of American policy should be permitted to operate for the 
perpetuation of irresponsible government, the escape of just obliga- 
tions or the insidious allegation of dominating ambitions on the part 
of the United States.” 

The construction of the Panama Canal gave rise to new problems. 
The rumor that foreigners were making purchases of land about 
Magdalena Bay in Mexico led to pronouncements in the United 
States Senate in 1912, that the United States could not view foreign 
possession of this or any such harbor “without grave concern” and 
it was admitted that this is a “statement of policy, allied to the 
Monroe Doctrine of course, but not necessarily dependent upon it 
or growing out of it.” 

As in the early days the United States considered it within its 
rights to assert a policy defensive in its nature but for the preserva- 
tion of its well-being, so in later days the same general policy has 
taken differing forms. President Wilson early in his administration 
endeavored to assure the Americas of his desire for the cordial co- 
operation of the people of the different nations, and a little later 
he asserted, “we are friends of constitutional government in America; 
we are more than its friends, we are its champions”; and, in the 
same message, he declared that the United States “must regard it 
as one of the duties of friendship to see that from no quarter are 
material interests made superior to human liberty and national 
opportunity.” President Roosevelt had in 1901 asserted that the 
Doctrine referred not merely to European but to “any non-American 
power.” This was recognized abroad, as Sir Edward Grey said in 
1911 of the United States: “They had a policy associated with the 
name of Monroe, the cardinal point of which was that no European 
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or non-American nation should acquire fresh territory on the con- 
tinent of America.’’ 

In December, 1913, Mr. Page, the American Ambassador to 
Great Britain, announced a late form of policy, saying: ‘‘We have 
now developed subtler ways than taking their lands. There is the 
taJdng of their bonds, for instance. Therefore, the important propo- 
sition is that no sort of financial control can, without the consent of 
the United States, be obtained over these weaker nations which 
would in effect control their government.” 

These and many other views as to the significance of the Monroe 
Doctrine show the varying fonns in which the United States has 
stated its opposition to the permanent occupation of territory or 
acquisition of political control in the American hemisphere by non- 
American powers- It has seemed necessary to present these differing 
ideas of the Monroe Doctrine to show that it is not law and to show 
that, as a manifestation of policy, it is not set forth in any single 
formula. 

As single nations and as groups of nations have policies which vary 
in different parts of the world, and as the conflict of policies rather 
than the violation of established law is the frequent cause of inter- 
national differences, it is evident that, if the League to Enforce 
Peace cannot provide any aid in case of conflict of policies, its func- 
tion will be comparatively restricted. The conflict of policy would 
rarely take a form which would make justiciable methods practicable 
as a means to settlement. 

This being the case, reference of such matters would be to the 
council of concil ia tion provided for in the second article of the plat- 
form of the League to Enforce Peace. The first article provides for 
justiciable questions and the second states: 

“All other questions arising between the signatories and not settled 
by n^otiation shall be submitted to a council of conciliation for 
hearing, consideration and recommendation.” 

Here it should be repeated that the League to Enforce Peace does 
not bind itself to carry out the recommendation which the council of 
conciliation may make but merely binds itself to see that no power 
goes to war over such a matter until the question has been submitt^ 

The conflicts of policy would, in most cases, be settled by ordinary 
diplomatic negotiations between the parties concerned. Even the 
Hague Convention of 1899 and 1907 for the Pacific Settlement of 
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International Disputes, ratified by twenty-eight or more of the 
leading states of the world, states that, ‘‘in case of serious disagree- 
ment or dispute, before an appeal to aims, the signatory powers 
agree to have recourse, as far as drcumstances allow, to the good 
offices or mediation of one or more friendly powers ’’ (Art. 2). The 
Convention of 1907 deems it “expedient and desirable that one or 
more powers, strangers to the dispute, should, on their own initia- 
tive,"’ tender such good offices. The United States, however, in 
signing this Convention made reservation that “nothing contained 
in this Convention shall be so construed as to require the United 
States of America to depart from its traditional policy of not in- 
truding upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in political ques- 
tions or policy or internal administration of any foreign state; nor 
shall anything contained in the said Convention be construed to imply 
a relinquishment by the United States of America of its traditional 
attitude toward purely American questions.” 

The United States has, however, also within recent years, particu- 
larly since 1913, become a party to a large number of treaties in 
which “the High Contracting Parties agree that all disputes between 
them, of every nature whatsoever, to the settlement of which previ- 
ous arbitration treaties or agreements do not apply in their terms or 
are not applied in fact, shall, when diplomatic methods of adjust- 
ment have failed, be referred for investigation and report to an 
international commission”; and “they agree not to declare war or 
begin hostilities during such investigation and before the report is 
submitted.” The report shall be presented in the maTdmum period 
of one year, but “the high contracting parties, by mutual accord, 
may shorten or extend this period.” Some of these treaties axe to 
remain effective for five years from the date of ratification and then 
till twelve months from notice of intention to terminate the treaty. 
These treaties have still some time to nm. Plainly, therefore, the 
United States is bound already, possibly in some cases under the 
Hague Convention and certainly under these other treaties, of which 
there are a large number, to submit disputes even involving the 
Monroe Doctrine to a body which would meet the requirements of 
the platform of the League to Enforce Peace. These treaties are 
with France, Great Britain, and Russia, as well as with other Euro- 
pean states and with South and Central American states. The 
President, m proclaiming these treaties, declares that he has “caused 
the said treaty to be made public, to the end that the same and every 
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article and clause thereof may be observed and fulfilled with good 
faith by the United States and by the citizens thereof/^ 

A dispute in regard to the Monroe Doctrine or involving its princi- 
ples, whatever they may be, would surely be included in the agree- 
ment made by the United States to refer disputes “of every nature 
whatsoever” to an international commission for investigation and 
report. This principle has had indorsement by leaders in preceding 
administrations as well as in the action upon these treaties by the 
present administration, and is therefore not to be regarded as em- 
bodying partisan policies. The United States is already bound to 
act as regards the Monroe Doctrine in disputes which may arise 
with most states in a fashion in exact accord with the second article 
of the platform of the League to Enforce Peace. The aim of the 
League is secured when the question which negotiation has been 
unable to settle is submitted “for hearing, consideration and recom- 
mendation,” and it makes little difference whether the body to 
which it is submitted is called an “international commission” or a 
“council of conciliation.” 

If, then, the United States and thirty or more nations are already 
bound to the principle of the second article of the League’s platform 
so far as the Monroe Doctrine and other matters are subjects of 
dispute, there would seem to be no reason for raising the question 
of the practicability of that part of the program at the present time. 
Its practicability has already been formally declared, and, as em- 
bodied in treaty provisions, is a part of the law of the land. 

Any further discussion as to the practicability of the application 
of the League’s program to differences arising in regard to the Monroe 
Doctrine would involve the question as to whether treaties already 
made will be observed when put to the test. Put concretely the 
question may be, will the United States, which has made treaties 
with certain states agreeing to submit to an international commission 
disputes “of every nature whatsoever,” find it practicable to submit 
a dispute arising in regard to the Monroe Doctrine to such a com- 
mission, or will the United States disregard the treaty, and did the 
United States so intend in making the treaty. It is to be hoped, 
and it mxist be believed, that these treaties were made in good faith 
and that the parties to tie treaties intend to observe their provisions. 
It has even been annomced that the United States proposes to ob- 
serve in principle toward other nations not parties to such treaties 
the conduct prescribed in these treaties. These treaties are called 
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treaties for the “Advancement of Peace” and declare as their object 
“to contribute to the development of the spirit of universal peace” 
or “to serve the cause of general peace.” Accordingly, the enforce- 
ment of these treaties is regarded by these states as at least desirable 
for the sake of peace. 

Under the general practice and law of nations the violation of a 
treaty may be a just cause of war. If this be so, then it is particu- 
larly essential that treaties for “the development of the spirit of uni- 
versal peace” be kept. It would seem to be a simple proposition 
that the greater the risk of violation of a treaty the less ready a state 
will be to violate the treaty. This principle generally prevails, 
though at times states disregard all risks. If there is behind a treaty 
the compelling force of the fact of a signed agreement and the physi- 
cal resources of the other signatory only, the fact of the agreement 
seems often, even in modem times, to have had little weight, and 
the sole deterrent seems to have been the physical power which 
might be felt if the agreement was not observed. This has given 
rise to the rmvnm often quoted that “a treaty is as strong as the 
force behind it.” There is imdoubtedly some truth in the maxim. 
The program of the League to Enforce Peace proposes to adopt 
what is beneficial in the maxim and to put behind treaties a degree 
of force which weak states might by themselves be unable to com- 
mand. If, under the provision by which the United States and 
other states have agreed to refer to an international commission all 
differences, there is a reservation as regards matters affecting the 
Monroe Doctrine, this reservation is not expressed or implied. 

There has been for many years evidence that treaties needed 
behind them some sanction. The one sanction which aU nations 
recognize is that of force, whether it be economic, physical or other 
force. By the state which scrupulously observes its treaty engage- 
ments this force is never felt or feared. By the state that is not 
considerate of its treaty obligations this force is feared and may be 
felt. The state that proposed to observe its international obliga- 
tions would seem to have almost a right to demand that it be secured 
against violation of its rights by a party which has agreed by treaty 
to observe them, particularly when tie party which observes its 
international obligations has, in reliance upon the promise of the 
other party, refrained from building up a force to inspire fear in 
that party. All that a state can reasonably demand is that its side 
of a controversy be heard and considered impartially. The League 
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to Enforce Peace proposes to secure such hearing and consideration 
for both parties but beyond that does not propose to go, even if the 
subject of the controversy be the Monroe Doctrine. 

Ite question has been repeatedly asked as to what would be the 
position of the United States as a member of the League to Enforce 
Peace if a non-American power should, through purchase, acquire 
St. Thomas from Denmark or a coaling station in Central America 
from some American state. Suppose the question is in regard to 
the purchase of St. Thomas by a non-American state. Denmark 
maintains that as sovereign she has the right to sell. The non- 
American state bu3^. The purchaser attempts to enter into pos- 
session. The United States cites President Grant in 1869 to the 
effect that these dependencies are no longer regarded as subject to 
transfer from one European power to another.” The United States 
could not, without violating an existing treaty with Denmark, go 
to war with that state without first submitting the matter to an 
international commission. If the purchaser were France or any 
of several other European states, similar treaties would bind the 
United States to wait the report of the international com m i s sion 
before taking hostile action. In other words the United States is 
already bound by treaties with Denmark, Italy, Norway, Sweden, 
France, Great Britain, Spain, etc., to submit just these questions to 
the procedure recommended in the League platform. The answer 
to those who ask the question as to what the United States would 
do as a member of the League in the supposed case as to a dispute 
over the transfer of St, Thomas would be that the United States 
would keep its treaty agreement and submit the question to the 
international commission if the purchasing state was among these with 
which there is a treaty, and that this would entirely meet the obliga- 
tions as a member of the League. Consequently in this case there 
would be no new obligations. If the purchasing state should be one 
with which the United States has not one of these recent treaties 
but if the purchasing state be a member of the League, the United 
States would be xmder obligation to submit the controversy not to 
a court of justice or of arbitration, but to a council of conciliation or 
international commission for hearing, consideration and recommenda- 
tion, for the Monroe Doctrine is a matter of policy, not a matter 
of law. The same is to be said in r^ard to the question in 
r^ard to the acquisition of a coaling station. In brief, the United 
States would be obliged, so far as members of the League were con- 
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cemed, to do exactly what it is now obliged by treaty agreement 
to do with most of the states of the world; and, as these treaty states 
would probably be the members of the League, the conditions woidd 
be changed in no respect, except that behind the treaty obligation 
would be the sanction of the justified use of economic and military 
force in addition to other sanctions. 

Further, it may be said if, when in dispute, the Monroe Doctrine 
as applied by the United States is not a policy upon which the United 
Stat^ is willing to await hearing, consideration and recommendation, 
then the United States has not acted in good faith in signing these 
recent treaties; and it may also be said, if the American policy as 
embodied in the Monroe Doctrine will not stand the test of investi- 
gation and consideration, that it is time for the United States to be 
determining why it should longer give to the Doctrine its support. 

As the plan of the League for submission of controversies such as 
might arise over the Monroe Doctrine has, on the initiative of the 
United States, already been embodied in treaties with a greater part 
of the states of the world, such a plan cannot be regarded as imprac- 
ticable without condemnation of the judgment of those who are in 
control of the affairs of the world, and this judgment the League 
to Enforce Peace, having the weU-being of the world in view, does 
not criticize and condemn, but supports and commends. 
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TREATIES FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF PEACE. ^ 

(Corrected to October, 1916.) 

The stages of these treaties are: 

1. Negotiation proposed by identic note, accepted in prindpe; 

2. N^otiation, resulting in treaties signed; 

3. Ratification advised by parliamentary organs (where necessary); 

4. Ratification by executives of states; 

5. Exchange of ratifications; 

6. Proclamation, promulgation or publication of treaties to people. 

In Force. 

BOLIVIA. — Order of acceptance in principle, ii; seventh treaty, signed at 
Washington, January 22, 1914; ratification advised by United States Senate, 
August r3, 1914; ratified by the President, January 4, 1915; ratified by Bolivia, 
November 14, 1914; ratifications exchanged at Washington, January 8, 1915; 
proclaimed January 9, 1915; in force for five 3'ears from exchange of ratifica- 
tions, January 8, 1915, and then imtil 12 months after notice of intention to 
te rmina te; text. Treaty Series^ No. 606. 

CBQLE. — Order of acceptance in principle, 22; twenty-first treaty, signed at 
Washington, July 24, 1914; ratification ad\ds^ by United States Senate, August 
20, 1914; ratified by the President, November ii, 1915; ratified by Chile, Novem- 
ber 9, 1915; ratifications exchanged at Washington, January 19, I9r6; proclaimed, 
January 22, iprfi; in force for five years from exdiange of ratifications, January 
19, 1916, and successively for periods of fiv^e years until notice of intention to 
terminate; text, Treaty Series^ No. 621, 

CHINA. — Order of acceptance in principle, 14; twenty-third treaty, signed at 
Washington, September 15, 1914; ratification advised by United States Senate, 
October 12, I9r4; ratified by the President, Jime 17, 1915; ratified by China, 
June 18, 1915; ratifications exchanged at Washington, October 22, 1913; proclaimed, 
October 23, 1915; in force for five years from exchange of ratifications, October 22, 
1915, and, failing denunciation 6 months at least before expiration of period, until 
12 months after notice of intention to terminate; text. Treaty Series, No. 619; 
exchange of notes extending time for appointment of the commission under artide 
2 from April 22, 1916, to August i, 1916, signed at Washington, May 11-19, 1916; 
text. Treaty Series, No. 619-A. 

COSTA RICA. — Order of acceptance in principle, 24; eleventh treaty, signed 
at Wa sh i ng ton, February 13, 1914; ratification advi^ by Unit^i States Senate, 
August 13, 1914; ratified by the President, November ii, 1914; ratified by Costa 
Rica, July 25, 1914; ratifications ^chang^ at Washington, November 12, 1914; 
pro claim ed, November 13, 1914; in force for five years from exchange of ratifi- 
cations, November 12, 1914, and then until 12 months after notice of intention 
to terminate; text, Treaty Series, No. 60^. 

DENMARK.—Order of acceptance in prindple, 21; tenth treaty, signed at 
Washington, February 5, 1914; ratified by Danish House, February 27, 1914; 

*A txeaty modeled after these American engagemmts was signed by the ministers for foreign 
af fair s of the Argentine Republic, Brazil and Chile at Buenos Aires on May as, ipis. The Argentine 
senate approved the treaty on S^temter 22, ipis, and Brazil ratified it on November 10, 1915. 

Artiaes 9 and 10 of the convention between United States and Great Britain concerning the 
boundary waters between the United States and Canada, signed at Wa^iington January rr, 1909, 
contain provisions of a similar character. The invent ion est ablishes an Htemational Joint Com- 
mission, which has been active for several years. ' * ' 
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rejected by Danish Senate, March 28, 1914; redrafted and signed at Washington, 
April 17, 1914; ratification advised by United States Senate, September 30, 1914; 
ratified by Prudent, January 14, 1915; ratified by Denmark, November 21, 1914; 
ratifications exchang^ at Washington, January 19, 1915; proclaimed, January 
20, 1915; in force for five years from exchange of ratifications, January 19, 1915, 
and then until 12 months after notice of intention to terminate; text, Treaty Series, 
No. 608. 

ECUADOR. — Order of acceptance in principle, 32; twenty-eighth treaty, 
signed at Washington, October 13, 1914; rat^cation advised by United States 
Senate, October 20, 1914; ratified by the President, January 4, 1916; ratified by 
Ecuador, November 10, 1915; ratifications exchange at Washington, January 22, 
1916; proclaimed, January 24, 1916; in force for five years from exch^ge of rati- 
fications, January 22, igi6, and, failing denunciation 6 months at least before 
expiration of period, until 12 months after notice of intention to terminate; text. 
Treaty Series^ No. 622. 

FIANCE. — Order of acceptance in principle, 3; twenty-fourth treaty, signed 
at Washington, September 15, 1914; ratification advised by United States S^ate, 
September 25, 1914; ratifi^ by the President, January 14, 1915; ratified by 
France, December 3, 1914; ratifications exchang^ at Washmgton, January 22, 
1915; proclaimed, January 23, 1915; in force for five years from exchange of 
ratfications, January 22, 1915, and, failing demmdation 6 months at least before 
expiration of period, until 12 months after notice of intention to terminate; text. 
Treaty Series ^ No. exchange of notes extending time for appointment of the 

commission under article 2 from July 22, 1915, to January i, 1916, signed at 
Washington, November 10, 1915; text, Treaty Series, No. 609-A. 

GREAT BRITAIN. — Order of acceptance in principle, 2; twenty-fifth treaty, 
signed at Washington, September 13, 1914; ratification advised by United States 
Senate, September 25, 1914; ratified by the President, November 4, 1914; ratified 
by Great Britain, October 8, 1914; ratifications exchanged at Washington, No- 
vember 10, 1914; proclaimed, November ii, 1914; in force for five years from ex- 
change of ratifications, November 10, 1914, and then until 12 months after notice of 
intention to temunate; text. Treaty Series, No. 602; exchange of notes extending 
time for appointment of the commission under article 2 from May 10, 1915, to 
January i, 1916, signed at Washington, November 3, 1915; text. Treaty Series, 
No. 602-A. 

GUATEMALA. — Order of acceptance in principle, 16; second treaty, agned at 
Washington, September 20, 1913; ratification advised by the Senate, with amend- 
ments, August 13, 1914; ratifi^ by the President, August 27, 1914; ratified by 
Guatemala, May 15, 1914; ratifications exchanged at Washington, October 13, 
1914; proclai m ^ October 13, 1914; in force for five years from exchange of rati- 
fications, October 13, 1914, and then imtil 12 months after notice of intenticm to 
terminate; text. Treaty Series, No. 598; exchange of notes extending time for 
appointment of the commission under artide 2 from February 13, 1915, to Jan- 
uary I, 1916, signed at Washington, November 3, 1915; text, Treaty Series, No. 
S9^A; exchange of notes extending time for appointment of the commission imder 
artide 2 from January i, 1916, to July i, 1916, signed at Washmgton, June r, 1916; 
t^. Treaty Series, No. 598-B. 

HONDURAS.-^rder of accqjtance in prindple, 29; fourth treaty, signed 
at Washington, November 13, 1913; ratification advised by United States Senate, 
with amendments, August 13, 1914; ratified by the Prkident, July 20, 1916; 
ratified by Honduras, May 29, 1916; ratffications exchanged at Washington, 
July 27, 1916; proclaimed, July 28, 1916; in force for five years from exchange 
of ratifications, July 27, 1916, and then until 12 months after notice of inten- 
tion to terminate; text, Treaty Series, No. 625. 

ITALY.— Order of accq>tance in prindple, i; fifteenth treaty, signed at Wash- 
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ington. May 5, 1914; ratification advised by United States Senate, August 13, 
1914; ratified, by the President, March 17, iprs; ratified by Italy, November 
29, 1914; ratifications exchanged at Washington, March 19, 1915; proclaimed, 
Mani 24, 1915; in force for five years from exchange of ratifications, March 
i9j i9iS> 2uid then until 12 months after notice of intention to terminate; text, 
Treaty Series, No. 615; exchange of notes extending time for appointment of the 
commission under article 2 from September 19, 1915, to January i, 1916, signed 
at Washington, September 18, 1915; text. Treaty Series, No. 61$}^, 

NORWAY.-^rder of acceptance in principle, 6; sixteenth treaty, signed at 
Washington, June 24, r9T4; ratification advis^ by United States Senate, August 
13, r9i4; ratSSed by the President, October 14, r9i4; ratified by Norway, Septem- 
ber 18, 1914; ratfecations exchanged at Waslun^n, October 21, 1914; pro- 
claimed by President, October 22, 1914; in force for five years from exchange of 
ratifications, October 21, 1914, and tiben until 12 months after notice of intention 
to terminate; text, Treaty Series, No. 599; exchange of notes extending time for 
appointment of the commission imder article 2 from February 21, 1915, until 
tie contracting parties are able to complete the selection,” signed at Washington, 
January 7~r2, r9rs; text. Treaty Series, No. 5993^. 

PARAGUAY.— <)rder of acceptance in prmdple, 27; twenty-second treaty, 
signed at Asundon, August 29, 1914; ratification advis^ by United States Sen- 
ate, October 22, 1914; ratified by the President, October 26, 1914; ratified by 
Paragimy, March 9, iprs; ratifications exchang^ at Asundon, March 9, 1915; 
prodatmed by the President, March 17, 1915; in force for five years foom ex- 
change of ratifications, Marci 9, igis, and then until i year after notice of in- 
tention to terminate; text. Treaty Series, No. 614; exchange of notes extending 
time for appointment of the commission imder artide 2 from July 9, 1915, to 
January r5, 1916, signed at Washington, November 16, I9r5; text, Treaty Series, 
No. 6r4-A. 

PERU. — Order of acceptance in prmdple, 8; seventeenth treaty, sagned at 
Lima, July 14, 1914; ral^cation advised by United States Senate, August 20, 
1914; ratified by the Preddent, December i, 1914; ratified by Peru, January 
26, 1915; ratifications exchanged at Lima, March 4, I9r5; prodaim^ by the 
President, March 6, r9r5; in force for five years from exchange of ratifications, 
March 4, 191$, and then until 12 nionths after notice of intention to terminate; 
text. Treaty Series, No. 613. 

PORTUGAL.— ^der of acc^tance in prmdple, 19; ninth treaty, signed at 
Lisbon, February 4, r9i4; ratification advised by United States Senate, August 
13, 1914; ratified by the i^esident, October 21, 1914; ratified by Portugal, Septem- 
ber 26, 1914; ratifications exchanged at Washington, October 24, r9r4; pro- 
daimed by the Preddent, October 27, 1914; in force for five years from exchange of 
ratifications, October 24, 1914, and then untfl r2 months after notice of intention 
to terminate; text. Treaty Series, No. 600; exchange of notes extending time for 
appointment of the commisdon under artide 2 from April 24, 1915, to April 24, 
iprfi, dgned at Washington, November 16, rprs; text, Treaty Series, No. doo-A. 

RUSSIA.— Order of acceptance in prindple, 7; twenty-seventh treaty, dgned at 
Washington, September 18/October i, 1914; ratification advised by United States 
Senate, October 13, 1914; ratified by the Ihreddent, January 23, 1915; ratified by 
Russia, December 23, I9r4; ratifications exchanged at Waifington, March 22, 
T915; proclaimed by the President, March 25, X9r5; in force for five years from 
exchange of ratifications, March 22, 1915, and, failing denunciation 6 months at 
least b 5 ore expiration of period, until 12 months after notice of intention to tea?- 
minate; text. Treaty Series, No. 616- 

SPAIN. — Order of acceptance in principle, r8; twaaty-dxth treaty, signed at 
Washington, September 15, 1914; ratification advised by United States Senate, 
S^tember 25, 1914; ratified by the President, Novemb^ 23, 1914; ratified by 
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Spain, November 23, 1914; ratifications exchanged at Washington, December 21, 
1914; proclaimed December 23, 1914; in force for five years from exchange of 
ratifications, December 21, 1914, and, failing denunciation 6 months at least be- 
fore expiration of period, untfl 12 months after notice of intention to terminate; 
text, TreaXy Series, No. 605; exchange of notes extending time for appointment 
of the commission xmder article 2 from June 21, 1915, to February 15, 1916, signed 
at Washington, November i6-December 20, 1915; text. Treaty Series^ No, 6os-A. 

SWEDEN.— -Order of acceptance in principle, 5; thirtieth treaty, signed at 
Washington, October 13, 1914; ratification advised by United States Senate, 
October 22, 1914; ratifi^ by the President, January 4, 1915; ratified by Sweden, 
November 13, 1914; ratifications exchanged at W^asbington, January ii, i9r5; 
proclaimed, January 12, igis; in force for five years from exchange of ratifications, 
January ii, 1915, and, failing denunciation 6 months at least before expiration 
of period, by tacit renewals for periods of five years; text, Treaty Series, No. 607; 
exchange of notes extending time for appointment of the commission under article 
2 from July ir, rpis, to January rs, 1916, signed at Washington, November 16, 
1915; text, Treaty Series, No. 607-A. 

URUGUAY.— Order of acceptance in principle, 35; eighteenth treaty, 'signed at 
Washington, July 20, r9i4; ratification advised by United States Senate, August 
13, 1914; ratifi^ by the President, February 19, igis; ratified by Uruguay, Novem- 
ber 25, i9r4; ratifications exchanged at Washington, February 24, 1915; pro- 
claim^, February 26, 1915; in force for five years from exchange of rat&cations, 
February 24, 1915, and dien imtil 12 months after notice of intention to terminate; 
text, Treaty Series, No. 6ri. 


Signed. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.— Order of acceptance in principle, 13; nineteenth 
treaty, signed at Washington, July 24, 1914; ratification advised by United States 
Senate, August 13, 1914. 

BRAZIL. — Order of acceptance in principle, 4; twentieth treaty, signed at 
Washington, July 24, 1914; ratification advised by United States Senate, August 
1914. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. — Order of acceptance in prindple, 15; thirteenth 
treaty, signed at Washington, February 17, 1914. 

GREECE. — Order of acceptance in principle, 34; twenty-ninth treaty, signed 
at Washington, October 13, 1914; ratification advi^ by United States Senate, 
October 20, I9i4« 

NETHERLAITOS. — Order of acceptance in principle, 10; sixth treaty, signed 
at Washington, December 18, 1913; ratification adviskl by United States Senate, 
August 13, 1914- 

NICARAGUA. — Order of acceptance in principle, 30; fifth treaty, signed at 
Washington, December 17, 1913; ratification advised by United States Senate, 
August 13, 1914. 

PANAMA.— ^rder of acceptance in principle, 28; third treaty, signed at Wash- 
ington, September 20, 1913. 

PERSIA. — Order of acceptance in principle, 31; eighth treaty, signed at Tehe- 
nm, February 4, 1914; ratification advised by United Sta.tes Senate, August 13, 
1914. 

SALVADOR. — Order of acceptance in principle, 25; first treaty, signed at 
Washington, August 7, 1913; ratification advised by United States Senate, August 
13, 1014. 

SWITZERLAND. — Order of acceptance in principle, 26; twelfth treaty, signed 
at Washington, February 13, 1914; ratification advised by United States Senate, 
August 13, 1914. 
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VENEZUELA.— Order of acc^tance in principle, 33; fourteenth treaty, signed 
at Caracas, March 21, 1914; ratification advised by United States Senate, August 

13, ^914- 


Acceptex> m Principle. 

^ AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — Order of acceptance in prindple, 9; invited to nego- 
tiate, September 15, 1914. 

BELGIUM. — Order of acceptance in principle, 20. 

CUBA. — Order of acceptance in prindple, 23. 

GERMANY. — Order of acceptance in prindple, 12; invited to n^otiate, 
September 15, 1914. 

HAITI. — Order of accqitance in prindple, 17, 
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The United States would be obliged, so far as members of the League 
were concerned, to do exactly what it is now obliged by treaty agree- 
ment to do with most of the States of the world; and, as these treaty 
States would probably be the members of the League, tJie conditions 
would be changed in no respect, except that behind the treaty obligation 
would be the sanction of the justified use of economic and military 
force in addition to other sanctions. — George Grafton Wilson^ **The 
Monroe Doctrine and the Program of the League to Enforce Peace** 
(IVorld Peace Foundation^ Pamphlet Series, VoL VI, No. 4, August, 
191 6, pages 9-10.) 


PROPOSALS OF 

THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 


We believe it to be desirable for the United States to join a league 
of nations binding the signatories to the following: 

First: All justiciable questions arising between the signatory 
powers, not settled by negotiation, shall, subject to the limitations 
of treaties, be submitted to a judicial tribunal for hearing and judg- 
ment, both upon the merits and upon any issue as to its jurisdiction 
of the question. 

Second: All other questions arising between the signatories, and not 
settled by negotiation, shall be submitted to a council of conciliation 
for hearing, consideration and recommendation. 

Third: The si^atory powers shall jointly use forthwith both their 
economic and military forces against any one of their number that 
goes to war, or commits acts of hostility, against another of the signa- 
tories before any question arising shall be submitted as provided in 
the foregoing. 

The following interpretation of Article Three has ieen authorized by 
the Executive Committee 

‘‘The signatory powers shall jointly use, forthwith, their economic forces against 
any of their number that refuses to submit any question which arises to an inter- 
national judicial tribunal or council of conciliation before threatening war. They 
shah follow this by the joint use of their military forces against that nation if it 
actually proceeds to make war or invades another’s territory without first submit- 
ting, or offering to submit, its grievance to the court or council aforesaid and 
awaiting its conclusion.” 

Fourth: Conferences between the signatory powers shall be held 
from time to time to formulate and codify rules of international law, 
which, unless some signatory shall signify its dissent within a stated 
period, shall thereafter govern in the decisions of the Judicial Tribunal 
mentioned in Article One. 



CONCILIATION PLAN OF THE LEAGUE TO 
ENFORCE PEACE : A HISTORY 

BY DEXYS P. MYERS 

The pacific methods of settling international disputes are designee 
to deal with legal differences and to as great an extent as possible 
with political differences. Practically no political difference, involv- 
ing conflict between national policies, is without its distinctly l^a 
side. The non-amicable methods of resolving international disputes 
— breaking diplomatic relations, retorsion, reprisal, embargo, non- 
intercourse, pacific blockade and intervention — ^are now practicall)! 
obsolete and employed only by States of the first rank against those 
of lesser size or influence. Amicable methods include negotiation, 
good oflBices and mediation, commissions of inquiry and arbitration.^ 
Of these methods, arbitration has held public attention almost to the 
exclusion of consideration of the other methods, which are of a less 
definite character. Of the other methods the commission of inquiry 
is capable of very great development. It is the medium chosen by 
President Wilson and Secretary of State Bryan for the advance 
toward assured peace which they desire to make, and the remarkable 
response to the Administration's project by the States of the entire 
world renders the subject a matter of public interest second to none. 
It may safely be said that no diplomatic proposition has ever made 
so rapid headway, for it is but eight months since the plan was 
broached, and it has in that short time been accepted by 31 out of 
39 States, and seven treaties have been signed. 

‘Negotiation, the customary method of adjusting disputes, is conducted by diplomatic officers, 
and consists of verbal or written exchanges with the object of agreement. Negotiation is ordinarily 
conducted between two governments, and carried on at one or both capitals, as convenient. The 
technique of n^otiation is elaborate. 

Good offices and mediation are alike in chsuacter, but differ in kind, the first usually including 
a proffer of the latter. Both methods originate with a third and disinterested power. Secretary 
of State Hay described good offices as “the unofficial advocapy of interests wffich the agent fthe third 
power} may properly represent, but which it may not be convenient to present and dl^ss on a full 
diplomatic footing’*; and “it is allied to axbitm intermediation as an impartial adviser of both 
p^es.” Mediation is a step further, and gives the tMrd power theright to become a quasi-n^otiator, 
but solely in the interest of a settlement satisfactory to the two pri ncipals. 

The commission of inquiry is extra-diplomatic, and its function is to determine facts about 
which the dilutants differ or are in doubt. 

Arbitration is now a legal method, and “has for its object the settlement of disputes between 
states by judges of their own choice and on the basis of respect for law.” An arbit^ court at 
present has a competence for both law and equity, which does not exist as such in international legal 
rdations. COmi^romise in the interest of even-handed justice may therefore be resorted to, hut 
wSil decrease as international law and decisions cover more detailea matters. 
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In international affairs the commission of inquiry plays the part 
assigned in French courts to the juge dHnsiruction and in American 
judicial procedure to a master. This officer of a court is designated 
by the judge to hear testimony on matters of great complication and 
to report the essential facts to the court, who renders the decision 
of law. The commission of inqiury is designed likewise to digest 
evidence and report facts. It reports not to a court, but to the dis- 
putants, in whose discretion it lies whether the matter shall be settled 
by negotiation on the basis of facts determined by the commission 
or by arbitral proceedings. 

The commission of inquiry is a necessary development of interna- 
tional relations. Differences between nations, whether legal or politi- 
cal, are invariably of a very complicated character. The report of 
the North Atlantic Fisheries arbitration, for instance, required 12 
volumes for its publication, while the correspondence regarding the 
matter itself and its various phases ran to thousands of pages through 
the years of its discussion. Under such conditions it is inevitable 
that international disputes may become so overlaid with uncertain- 
ties that both sides, with the best will in the world, find genuine 
difficulty in recognizing precisely what is the subject-matter of the 
dispute. The commission of inquiry is designed to refer the tech- 
nicalities involved to competent persons who by impartial study of 
the evidence may report back to the principals exactly what are the 
facts of the case. The commission must always be organized for 
the specific case, its jurisdiction specially conferred, and its function 
can lead to little disagreement in principle because no modem State 
is in a position to refuse to have the facts determined in any dispute 
to which it may be a party. 

Chevalier Descamps of Belgium, reporter on this subject to the 
plenary session of the First Hague Conference, defined the value of 
the Commission of Inquiry in these words: — 

The question of the institution of International Commissions of Inquiry has 
been considered by the committee as being of great importance along the line 
aimed at by the Conference. . . . International Commissions of Inquiry, the eminent 
delegate of Russia (de Martens) has observed, are not an innovation. 'They 
have already given proof of the services they can render when a dispute breaks 
out between two States in good faith; for example, if a frontier incident occurs 
between them, opinion is inflamed still more as the incident is unexpected and 
as less information concerning it is given, because public opinion is ignorant of 
the origin and real causes of the dispute. It is at the mercy of the impressions of 
the moment and there is great BkelShood that in these conditions the public mind 
may become irritated and envenomed. This is why we have desired to provide 
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for the contmgen<y of a commissioii with the first and primaiy object of finding 
out and making known the truth as to the causes of the incident and the actu J 
importance of the facts. Such is the principal rdle of the Com- 

mission: it is appointed to make a report, and not to render a decision which 
could bind the Powers. But while it is at work preparing its report, time is gained, 
and this is the second object which we had in view. The public mind is calmed 
and the dispute ceases to exist in an acute stage. 

As a practical method of adjusting international differences, the 
commission of inquiry seems to have been due to the late Frederick 
de Martens, the great jurisconsult of the Russian ministry of foreign 
affairs, whose sound work for the development of international law 
must long remain one of the foundations on which the future will 
build. The idea, however, was not entirely new, for what had been 
called mixed commissions were familiar and frequently used. As a 
general thing, these mixed commissions had drawn frontiers or exe- 
cuted a particular duty specified in a treaty. Darby lists ii8 com- 
missions in the 19th century, and they are still employed. The 
earlier records of pacific settlement contain many instances of com- 
missions performing essentially the duties of inquiry, but invariably 
invested also with the power of rendering a decision, — a, power which 
makes them therefore assimflated to arbitration. In fact, from the 
Jay treaty in 1794 almost down to 1899, it was customary to call an 
arbitral court a commission. The distinction between inquiry with 
power to decide and the function of inquiry alone seems to have 
taken shape most clearly in the mind of M. de Martens, though 
recognized by other publicists as an advantageous difference. 

Professor de Martens, as the principal jurisconsult of the ministry 
of foreign affairs, was charged in the course of his r^ular duties with 
preparing for the work of the First Hague Conference, which had 
been proposed by the Russian emperor. The program emanated 
from the Russian Foreign Office, and its technical esqperts were given 
the primary responsibility of preparing preliminary and historical 
material relating to the program and to secure practical results from 
it. We may imagine the far-sighted publicist grappling with point 8 
of the program: ‘‘Acceptance, in principle, of the use of good offices, 
mediation and voluntary arbitration, in cases where they are avail- 
able, with the purpose of preventing armed confficts between na- 
tions.” In 1899 the proposition was considered both visionary and 
revolutionary by the “practical” statesmen of Europe, who chose to 
be suspicious of everybody else, whatever occurred. European 
statesmen of the day did not accept the Russian proposal of the 
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Conference in good faith, and assigned chauvinist reasons to account 
for its suggestion that are ludicrous in the light of history and re- 
corded accomplishment. 

De Martens was, of course, weU aware of this general feeling in 
Europe and of its particular direction against Russia. He must have 
realized the difficulties of securing practical results under the circum- 
stances. The documents drafted by St. Petersburg for presentation 
to the Conference, documents which in almost every branch of the 
work formed the starting-point for the labors of the Conference, are 
all characterized by the strictest adherence to undisputed and thor- 
oughly practical considerations. Conservatism ruled, and the fact 
that the Conference advanced beyond the Russian propositions is 
due to the good fortune that the world was really ready for greater 
progress than had been obvipus before the actual meeting. 

THE FIRST HAGUE CONFERENCE" 

Among the numerous documents presented by Russia through 
Professor de Martens to form the bases of discussion was one en- 
titled ‘‘Elements for the Elaboration of a Project of Convention to 
be concluded between the Powers participating in the Hague Con- 
ference.” It was presented at the second session of the Third Com- 
mission on May 26, 1899, and consisted of 18 articles devoted to 
good offices and mediation, international arbitration and international 
commissions of inquiry. Arts. 14 to 18, on the last-named subject, 
read: — 

Art. 14. In cases where there should be produced between the signatory 
States differences of opinion with respect to local circumstances giving rise to liti- 
gation of an international character, which cannot be resolved by ordinary diplo- 
matic methods but in which neither the honor nor the vital interests of these 
States are concerned, the interested Governments agree to institute an Inter- 
national Commission of Inquiry, in order to determine the circumstances which 
gave rise to the disagreement and to clear up all questions of fact on the spot by 
an impartial and conscientious examination. 

Art. 15. These International Commissions are constituted as follows: Each 
interested Government names two members and the four members together choose 
lie fifth member, who is at the same time president of the Commission. If there 
Is a division of votes on the election of a president, the two interested Govern- 
ments address themselves in common either to a third Government or to a third 
person who shall nominate the President of the Commission. 

Art. 16. The Governments between which a serious disagreement occurs, 
or a dispute fulfilling the conditions indicated above, engage to fumidi to the 

« See generally Confirence IniemaHcnale de la Paix, La Saye^ i8 tuai — 2 juiUet^ iSqq: 1 , 80-83; 
IV, 3X-44, ^i-6g; IV, B, 28-31. 55 . ^ 4 , 70-73; Annexes, 2-3. 47 . 
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Commission of Inquiry all necessaiy means and facilities for a profound and con- 
scientious study of the facts which have ^ven rise thereto. 

Art. 17. llie International Commission of Inquiry, after having determined 
the circumstances in which the disagreement or chspute w’as produced, presents 
to the interested Governments its report, signed by all the members of the Com- 
mission. 

Art. 18. The report of the Commission of Inquiry has in no way the char- 
acter of an arbitral award; it leaves to the Governments in dispute entire freedom 
eitiier to conclude an arrangement amicably upon the ba^ of the above-men- 
tioned report, or to have recourse to arbitration by concluding an agreement 
ad hoc, or fin^y to have recourse to the de facto methods admitt^ in the mutual 
relations between nations. 

Professor de Martens, in drawing up these articles, had done 
nothing more than applied what had been a frequent practice between 
States for a himdred 3^ears. He was, of course, entirely familiar with 
diplomatic history, and had doubtless consulted the rules of pro- 
cedure of various mixed commissions while elaborating the articles. 
The conservatism that characterized the project is evident in the 
last alternative of Art. 18, which, in the Comite d’examen^ on June 
21, Professor Asser of Holland was for cutting out. This was 
opposed by Dr. Zom of Germany, who said that, ^^from the legal 
point of view, it cannot be forgotten that these articles (15-18) have 
another character, that of an advertisement. That being said, it 
is not necessary, as M. Asser ssLys, to enter too much into details.” 
Baron d’Estoumelles of France proposed the suppression of the last 
phrase of the sentence of Art. 18. ^'It is useless,” said he, to foresee 
and explicitly reserve the right of war in the acts of the Peace Con- 
ference. The Comite sharing this point of view, Art 18 'was conse- 
quently ended -with the words mediation and arbitration,” making 
the phrase read “ to have recourse to mediation and arbitration.” 

Other lesser but significant changes were made in the re'vision. 
Tn Art. 14, at the same session of the Comite d’examen, the restriction 
of the emplo3mient of the Commission to local circumstances was 
marked for removal by Professor Asser, though he did not then make 
his point. Professor Lammasch of Austria-Hungary objected to 
the suggestion of obligation in the article, and, supported by Mr. 
HoUs of the United States and Dr. Zom of German}’’, carried through 
an amendment altering the phrase, ‘‘the interested Governments 
agree” to “the signatory States agree to recommend to the interested 
Governments.” 

Wider latitude in the method of selecting members of the Commis- 

»For a careful account of the proceedings see WilKam I. Hull, The Two Hague Conferences, 277- 
288. Compare James Brown Scott, The Hague Peace Conferences, I, 265-273. 
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sion was given in Art. 15 on the motion of Mr. Holls of the United 
States, generally supported. Art. 16 was modified so as to leave the 
furnishing of facts more to the discretionary good will of the interested 
Governments. Art. 17 was reduced in this first revision to the mere 
direction to present the report to the interested Governments. 

The second reading in the Comite d’examen took place at the 13th 
session on July 3, 1899, and was passed without discussion. 

The third reading in the Comite occurred at the 15th session, July 
15, and at the i6th session, July 18. In the earlier session, M. 
d’OmeHas Vasconcellos of Portugal reverted to the point made by 
M. Asser on the original Art. 14 (now become Art. 9 of the Conven- 
tion for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes) relative to 
expanding the jurisdiction of the Commission. He proposed to 
change ‘‘local circumstances^^ to “circumstances of fact.” He 
thought that the verification of facts could never violate the honor or 
vital interests of states, and, in the second place, proposed suppres- 
sion of that restrictive phrase. M. Asser supported the first proposi- 
tion, which he had striven for on June 14. “To wipe out a difference 
between two cotmtries,” he said, “it may be useful to examine impar- 
tially other than local circumstances; it should not be necessary that 
Commissions of Inquiry shotdd be limited in their work of investiga- 
tion and appeasement by any such fonnula.” Professor Lammasch 
thought some restriction should exist, but the Comit6 voted the 
broader jurisdiction, M. d’Omellas’ second proposition to omit the 
national honor and vital interests clause was considered inopportune. 
An interesting technical discussion took place on the whole project 
at the i6th session, which went thence to the Third Commission 
for passage in the following form: 

Art. 9. In disputes of the international nature arising from a difference of 
opinion on facts which can be the subject of a local determination, and moreover 
engaging neither the honor nor the vital interests of the interested Powers, these 
Powers, in the case where they have not been able to arrive at an accord by 
ordinary diplomatic methods, agree to have recourse, so far as circumstances permit, 
to the institution of International Commissions of Inquiry, in order to elucidate 
on the spot, by an impartial and conscientious examination, all questions of fact. 

Art. 10. International Commissions of Inquiry are constituted, unless other- 
wise stipulated, in the manner fixed by Art. 31 (final Art. 32) of the present con- 
vention. 

Art. II. The interested Powers engage to supply the International Com- 
mission of Inquiry, as fully os they may think pos^le, with all the means and 
facilities necessary to enable it to be completely acquainted with and acccurately 
to understand the facts in question. 
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Art. 12. The International Commission of Inquiry presents to the interested 
Powers its report, signed by all members of the Commission. 

Art. 13. The report of the International Commission of Inquiry has in no 
way the (Character of an arbitral award. It leaves to the conflicting Powers entire 
freedom either to conclude an amicable arrangement on the basis of this report 
or to have recourse later to mediation or to arbitration. 

This text was sent up to the Third Commission for passage before 
coming up at a plenary session for jSnal enactment. In its sixth 
session on July 19 occurred one of the regrettable incidents of the 
Conference. The section relating to the Commission of InquiQ’^ had 
been held over for discussion imtil Rumania, Servia and Greece 
could receive instructions from their Governments. On July 19 
their thunder-cloud broke in a torrent of words. The Balkan States 
in general felt that the Commission of Inquiry proposition as a whole 
would put them into an adverse situation regarding their historic 
opponent, Turkey. The argument was lengthy, preciose and of a 
character not readily appreciated by disinterested observers. 

M. Beldiman, first delegate of Rumania, opened the discussion, 
announcing that his Government was not in a position to adhere to 
the articles relating to Commissions of Inquiry. “This decision 
rests upon considerations of diverse character, which I shall pemiit 
m3^elf to develop at length on accoimt of the gravity that this qu^- 
tion presents for us,^’ he continued. “Our point of view is com- 
pletely shared by Greece and Servia, and the Governments of th^ 
States, which have so many interests in common with us, likewise 
believe that the project of convention will gain much if it does not 
contain the section concerning Commissions of Inquiry.” After 
citing at length documents to show Rumanians disposition of good 
will toward the work of the Conference, M. Beldiman referred to 
point 8 of the program and argued that, as Commissions of Inquiry 
were not included in its terms, the subject could not properly be 
discussed, adducing as a precedent the refusal to discuss the Ameri- 
can proposition for inviolability of private property at sea. He 
admitted the superiority from the Rumanian point of view of the 
revision to the original Russian project. 

The obligation to resort to the Commission was the chief point of 
his attack. “If,” he said, “this new principle is to be adopted for 
the frequent cases of local inquiries which up to the present have 
been completely left to the free judgment of the Governments, it is 
to be feared that the practical application of this obligatory provision, 
far from facilitating the solution of the disputes in question, may 
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on the contrary provoke serious difficulties.” He objected strongly 
to the method of choosing commissioners, which implied that a third 
power might name the president of the Commission. 

M. Veljkovich of Servia spoke for his country, la3dng stress upon 
the alleged likelihood of small powers being at a dis^vantage. “As 
to the relations of the great powers on the one side with the small 
powers on the other, it seems to us permissible to ask whether, in 
practice, the great powers will always show themselves disposed to 
recognize the same susceptibilities in the matter of honor and vital 
interests in the small powers that they will certainly not fail to have 
themselves.” He argued that the guaranty resulting from the pro- 
vision, “as far as circumstances permit,” was not a real guaranty. 

M. Delyanni of Greece briefly announced his Government in sup- 
port of the points of view of Rumania and Servia. 

Dr. Stanciov of Bxilgaria, in rebuttal, argued that the section left 
to the States all guaranties of independence which they could desire. 
He suggested that the Commissioners should be chosen as for arbitra- 
tion, each side appointing one and these two a third as president. 
He said that Axt 13, stating that the report had in no sense the 
character of an award, gave States freedom of action, but proposed 
an amendment: “It leaves to the conflicting Powers entire freedom 
either to conclude an amicable arrangement upon the basis of this 
report, or to consider it as null and void.” 

fidouard Rolin, delegate for Siam, made a declaration, in which 
this accomplished international lawyer wrote: 

We consider that it will rarely occur that a difference between States heap 
exdusivdy upon a question of fact and that the determination of the facts will 
only be the natural and even necessary prelude to a juridic argument. We there- 
fore believe that arbitration would normally follow inquiry, in default of im- 
mediate agreement. It is with this conviction that we have to declare that the 
Siamese (5>vemment wiU undoubtedly be forced to consider the agreement with 
a view to eventual eirbitration or, in other terms, the previous conckision of a com- 
promis as the principal circumstance which would permit it to consent to an 
International Commission of Inquiry coming to investigate disputed facts upon 
its territory. 

This declaration, which pointed out the technical omission of 
methods of procedure, was duly recorded. 

Chevalier Descamps, of Belgium, reporter, defended the section 
against the Balkan delegates. “The delegates are all here animated 
by a double sentiment,” he said, “sincere devotion to the cause of 
peace and the rapprochement of peoples and an unshakable attach- 
ment to their own countries.” He believed, on broad grounds, that 
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the two sentiments could be harmonized. As reporter of the project, 
he answered M. Beldiman’s speech in detail. 

M. de Martens in one of the remarkable speeches of the Confer- 
ence enlarged on the reporter’s statement as to the competence of the 
Conference to deal with the subject. ‘‘It is a question which is ab- 
solutely found in the very skeleton of the program itself. Of this 
there can be no doubt,” he asserted. ‘‘I am in a position to affirm 
in the most positive manner possible that the articles concerning the 
commissions of inquir}^ do not contemplate any political purpose 
and touch in no way the policy of any State, neither great nor small, 
in the Orient or the Occident.” He continued by a description of 
W’hat the Commission was intended to accomplish, and closed with an 
eloquent appeal for maintaining a broad \’ision in dealing \\ith the 
work of the Conference. Gentlemen,” he said, ^^if in private life 
one is happy when he sees ever^ihing in rose tints, in international 
life one is great if he sees everything in the large. One must not 
remain in the lowlands if he woidd enlarge his horizon.” 

M. Beldiman felt himself touched very close to the raw by the 
Russian’s appeal, and made some comments which elicited from 
Leon Bourgeois of France, president of the Commission, the as- 
surance that ‘‘M. de IVIartens had desired to address an appeal to all 
members of the Assembly to invite them to project themselves 
beyond their own frontiers and to consider only the frontiers of 
humanity.” Rumania was thereupon mollified, and offered the 
explanation that, owing to lack of representation on the Comite 
d’examen, she had not had a previous opportunity of bringing forward 
her own point of view. 

The vote on the articles followed. Arts. 9, ii and 12 were adopted. 
On Art. 10 M. Eyschen of Luxemburg offered an amendment to pro- 
vide for the procedure of the Commission. No provision had pre- 
viously been made for the necessary docmnent establishing the 
Commission for its special case. The question was wisely discussed 
by Dr. Zom of Germany, M. de Martens and M. Asser. Chevalier 
Descamps of Belgium and Count Nigra of Italy succeeded in re- 
vising M, Eyschen’s amendment satisfactorily. The article was 
adopted under reserve. To Art. 13 M. Stanciov of Bulgaria pro- 
posed an amendment; and this article was therefore adopted 
imder reserve also. Turkhan Pasha for Turkey formally asserted 
her understanding of the section as purely optional. 

President Boiugeois of the commission then suggested that the 
Balkan dissidents participate in the proceedings of the Comite 
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d’examen, which must meet again to consider the amendments. 
The offer was accepted, and the session rose. 

The same afternoon the Comit6 d’examen reconvened to consider 
the amendments. Here, on the amendment to Art. 13 (now Art. 
14), M. Stanciov of Bulgaria brought up the question of the report 
leaving the Governments concerned absolutely free. The result was 
the insertion of the clause in the article that the report should be 
limited to the statement of facts. 

M. Bourgeois then reverted to Art. 9 to reassert its purely optional 
character. Rumania, Servia and Greece promised to report this 
understanding to their Governments by telegraph. Further dis- 
cussion of the most cordial kind followed, and the Balkan delegates 
at the close readily agreed to report home as to the spirit of condlia- 
tion and absolute equity which characterized the proceedings. 

Everybody was ready for the second reading in commission at 
its eighth session, July 22. M. Delyanni for Greece immediately 
‘^adhered” for his Government, and M. Miyatovich for Servia was 
authorized to accept without reserve the text of the whole section. 
M. Beldiman for Rumania submitted a letter in which all the sec- 
tions except Art. 9 were accepted. On this article Rumania sub- 
mitted a new text, which was passed imanimously, with two absten- 
tions. 

The entire text of the Convention was read and adopted without 
discussion at the seventh plenary session of the Conference on July 
25, and thus was ready for signature. In that form it read: — 

Article 9.4 In differences of an international nature involving neither honor 
nor vital interests, and arising from a difference of opinion on points of fact, the 
Signatory Powers recommend that the parties, who have not been able to come 
to an agreement by means of diplomacy, should, as far as circumstances allow, 
institute an International Commission of Inquiry, to facilitate a solution of these 
differences by elucidating the facts by means of an impartial and conscientious 
investigation. 

Article 10. The International Commissions of Inquiry are constituted by 
spedal agreement between the parties in conflict. 

The Convention for an inquiry defines the facts to be examined and the extwit 
of the Commissioners^ powers. 

It settles the procedure. 

On the inquiry both sides must be heard. 

The form and the wriods to be observed, if not stated in the inquiry conven- 
tion, are decided by the Commission itself. 

Article ii. The International Commissions of Inquiry are formed, unless 
otherwise stipulated, in the manner fixed by article 32 of the present Convention. 

* Treaties^ Conoentions, etc., 1776-1909, 2022. 
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ARTictE 12. The Powers in dispute en^ge to supply the International Com- 
mission of Inquiry, as fully as they may think possible, with all means and facili- 
ties necessary to enable it to be completely acquaint^ with and to accurately 
understand &e facts in question. 

Article 13. The International Commission of Inquiry communicates its 
report to the conflicting Powers, signed by all the members of the Commission. 

Article 14. The report of the International Commission of Inquiry is limited 
to a statement of facts, and has in no way the character of an Arbitral Award. 
It leaves the conflicting Powers entire freedom as to the effect to be given to this 
statement.^ 


THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE 

The Commission of Inquiry was employed but once in the interval 
between 1899 and 1907, when the Second Hague Conference con- 
vened. But that single use of its machinery fully justified all the 
work that had taken place in the First Conference, and the lengthy 
and conciliatory discussions which had secured general confidence in 
the plan. 

In 1904 Japan and Russia were at war in the Fax East. On Oc- 
tober 20, 1904, the Baltic fleet, Admiral Rozhdestvensky, left Cape 
Skagen on its trip to the Sea of Japan to meet the enemy. On 
October 23 steam fishing trawlers put into Hull, England, bearing 
the bodies of two men killed, six wounded fishermen, and bringing 
the report that the trawler Crane was sunk and that five other vessels 
had suffered serious damage. All casualties were due to firing by 
the Russian fleet, the earliest news from which was to the effect 
that it had been attacked by Japanese torpedo boats mingling with 
the Hull trawlers on the Dogger Bank. England pooh-poohed the 
story, and the national ire rose. On October 23, at Hiall, inquest 
was held on the bodies of the dead fishermen, and the jury^s expres- 
sion of their sense of the gravity of the situation accurately reflected 
British public opinion. On November 2 the Board of Trade initi- 
ated an inquiry which lasted from November 16 to 20, and adjourned 

^Ratifications of the Convention containing this section were as follows: Germany, United 
States, Austria-Hiingaiy, Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, Spain, France, Great Britain, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Persia, PortugaL Rumania, Russia, Siam, Sweden and Norway, September 4, looo; China, 
November 21, 1904; Greece, April 4, 1901; Japan, October 6, 1900; Lurembu:^, Jufer 12, 1901; 
Mexico, April 17, 1901; Montenegro, October 16, 1900; Servia, May ir, 1901; Switzerland, Decem- 
ber 29, igoo; Turkey, June 12, 1907. Adhesions were deposited by non-i^xtidpants as follows: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Bra^, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Venezuela, June is, 1907; Ecuador, July 3, 1907; Salvador, June 
20, W7; Uruguay, June 17, 1907, 

The Second International Conference of American States, at Mexico City on January 29, 1902, 
agned a Treaty of Compulsory Arbitration modelled after the Hague Convention for the Pa^c 
Settlement of International Disputes, and Arts, y-ig of which practically repeat the Hague pro- 
vision of 1899 (Senate Document No. 330, 57th 0 >ngress, zst S^on, 44-45). At that time the 
American States in general were not participants in the ]^tgue Conferences. 
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$ine die after taking depositions. Between the time when the Board 
of Trade inquiry was initiated and its actual work the Hague Con- 
vention had doubtless saved a war. At the outset the Russian 
fleet’s act was described as an ‘^unwarrantable action,” “an un- 
speakable and unparalleled and cruel outrage,” etc. Yet not a 
week had passed since the fateful Sunday when Britain learned the 
news until Premier Balfour announced in Parliament on October 28 
that the whole matter was to be referred to an International Com- 
mission of Inquiry. As early as November 7 the terms of the con- 
vention** submitting the question were correctly known to the world, 
and within another week British passions had subsided. On No- 
vember 25, 1904, the convention was signed, its Article 2 reading, — 

The Commission shall inquire into and report on all the circumstances relative 
to the North Sea incident, and particularly as to where the responsibility lies and 
the degree of blame attaching to the subjects of the two high contracting parties, 
or to the subjects of other coimtiies in the event of their responsibility being 
established by the inquiry. 

It can be seen at a glance that these terms of reference gave the 
commission jurisdiction far beyond the rendering of a report on the 
facts, which alone is stipulated by the Hague Convention. Yet 
fixing responsibility is not essentially a juridic attribute. The con- 
vention of reference in other respects followed the provisions of 
The Hague, and named Petris as the place for sitting. Admiral 
Dubassov was the Russian member, and Vice-Admiral Sir Lewis 
Beaumont the British. By the convention the Governments of 
France and the United States were to name two commissioners, the 
persons selected being Rear-Admiral Fournier and Rear-Admiral 
Charles Henry Davis. These four chose the fifth and president, 
Admiral von Spaun, of Austria. 

The commission met on December 22, and on February 26, 1905, 
its report was published. The majority of the commissioners, the 
Russian dissenting, found that, “being of opinion that there was no 
torpedo boat either among the trawlers nor on the spot, the fire 
opened by Admiral Rozhdestvensky was not justifiable”; that “the 
responsibility for this act and the results of the cannonade sustained 
by the fiishing fleet rests with Admiral Rozhdestvensky.” On March 
9 the Russian ambassador handed to Lord Lansdowne, secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, the sum of £65,000 as the amount of 

* The doctunent lefemng a matter to commissioa is called a convention, thus distinguishing it 
nom the compromh by which a case is referred to arbitration. 
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indenmity due to Hull fisliennen. On March 24 the Board of Trade 
published its report on the depositions taken from November 16 to 
20, fixing the amount of damages at £ 60 , 000 , so that the Russian 
payment more than covered the damages. 

This practical test of the International Commission of Inquiry in- 
dicated its general soundness, but pointed also to many matters of 
procedure which might be conventionally developed. It was with 
this experience and this data before it that the Second Hague Con- 
ference came to the consideration of revising the five articles of 
1899. 

\!^en the First Commission of the Conference 7 met on June 22 , 
1907, it di\ided into two sub-commissions, the first of which was to 
revise the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes, including the commission of inquiry provisions. The 
sub-commission met first on June 25, organiz^ with Signor Fusinato 
of Italy as president, and received several projects, including the 
docmnentary material resulting from the Dogger Bank affair. In 
the fourth session of the sub-commission, July 9, the commission of 
inquiry articles came up for preliminary reading. 

Henri Fromageot of France opened the discussion. ‘^On most of 
the questions involving organization of the commissions of inquiry, 
their functioning and their procedure, the present Convention is 
silent,’’ he said. The object was to maie access to them easier and 
their operation more sure. Experience showed that a risk was run 
of notably increasing the difficulties of drafting a convention of refer- 
ence by adding the necessity of determining rules of procedure to be 
followed. Among the questions susceptible of being foreseen by 
the Conference, it seems these may be mentioned: the r 61 e of each 
of the Parties before the Commission of Inquiry and their methods 
of defending their rights and interests there; handling of evidence, 
especially evidence by witnesses, with the guaranties of veracity it 
requires; publicity of the inquiry which, imprudently admitted, 
risks preventing search for the truth and of overexciting the public 
instead of appeasing it; conduct of the deliberations; liquidation 
of the costs. . . . The improvements which we propose are inspired 
by the thought of permitting International Commissions of Inquiry, 
in every respect, to be an easily accessible means of assuring peace 
between nations.” M. de Martens for Russia made a notable speech 

» See generally Deuxiime Conference dela Paix, La Hays, JQ07: 1 , 33S1 402, 564* H, zSrilt 

19, 2a6, 379»-403» 625, 862-869. 
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dealing philosophically with the legal character of the commission. 
Count Tomielli for Italy, M. de Beaufort for the Netherlands and 
Sir Edward Fry for Great Britain oiffered amendments. Haiti, 
Germany, Rumania, Turkey, Greece, Austria-Hungary, Servia and 
Brazil made statements favoring the retention of optional resort to 
the commission. The Comite d’examen was then appointed to 
attack the problem of revision in detail. 

In the third session of the First Commission, October 4, 1907, the 
articles as they came from the Comite d’examen were read. M. 
Beldiman of Rumania recalled the revision obtained at the First 
Conference by Rumania, Greece and Servia, when ^^they pleaded the 
cause 'Of defective administrations,” and observed that the principle 
of optional resort to the commission was accepted at the present 
Conference by aU the projects brought before it. 

M. de Martens of Russia complained of the optional provision of 
the reference article (9). ^^The Powers are sovereign,” he said, ‘^and 
their right to have recourse to Commissions of Inquiry is subj’ect 
to no limitation. However, Art 9 is edited in a way to make it 
seem that the Governments interdict for themselves recourse to the 
International Commissions in the case where honor and essential 
interests are affected. Is this phrasing really happy? Does it re- 
flect on the state of things after the inquiry on the Hull incident where 
the essential interests, if not the honor, of two great powers were 
affected? . - . The Conference seems to wish to ignore the most re- 
markable historical lesson of this celebrated case. After the Hull in- 
quiry, it did not wish to declare useful and desirable recourse to the 
Commissions of Inquiry in every occurremeJ^ The accomplished 
Russian did not, however, feel justified m delaying the work of the 
Conference by introducing an amendment, and Art. 9 was passed 
by the commission without change. For the rest of the section the 
reading brought out nothing new. 

At the ninth plenary session of the Conference, October 16, the new 
Convention was imanimously voted to signature, the section relating 
to International Commissions of Inquiry, previously five articles, now 
consisting of 27 articles: — 

Past m.— I ntebnational Commissions of Inquiry.® 

Article 9. — In disputes of an international nature involving neither honor 
nor Yital interests, and arising ffom a diflerence of opinion on points of fact, the 

* The text as piodaimed by the president on Febmaiy 28, igio. It should be understood that 
theoriginalFiench text controls, the official American text being merely a txanslatioB. 
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Contractiiig Powers deem it expedient and desirable that the parties who have 
not been able to come to an agreement by means of diplomacy, should, as far as 
drcumstanc^ allow, institute an International Commission of Inquiry, to facili- 
tate a solution of these disputes by elucidating the facts by means of an impartial 
and conscientious investi^tion. 

Article 10. — ^International Commissions of Inquiry are constituted by spedal 
agreement between the parties in dispute. 

The Inqu^ Convention defines the ^cts to be examined; it determines the 
mcxie and time in which the Commission is to be formed and the extent of the 
powers of the Commissioners. 

It also determines, if there is need, where the Commission is to sit, and whether 
it may remove to another place, the language the Commission shall use and the 
languages the use of which shall be authorized before it, as well as the date on 
which each party must deposit its statement of facts, and, generally speaking, 
all the conditions upon whi<i the parties have agreed. 

If the parties consider it necessary to appoint Assessors, the Convention of 
Inquiry snail determine the mode of their selection and the extent of their powers. 

Articue II. — If the Inquiry Convention has not determined where the Com- 
misaon is to sit, it will sit at The Hague. 

The place of meeting, once fixed, cannot be altered by the Commission except 
with the assent of the parties. 

If the Inquiry Convention has not determined what languages are to be em- 
ployed, the question shall be decided by the Commission. 

Aritcxe 12. — ^Unless an undertaking is made to the contrary, Commissions of 
Inquiry shall be formed in the manner determined by Articles XLV and LVII 
of the present Convention.® 

Article 13. — Should one of the Commissioners or one of the Assessors, should 
there be any, either die, or resign, or be unable for any reason whatever to dis- 
charge his functions, the same procedure is followed for filling the vacancy as was 
followed for appointing him. 

Article 14. — The parties are entitled to appoint special agents to attend the 
Commission of Inquiry, whose duty it is to represent them and to act as inter- 
mediaries between them and the Commission. 

They are further authorized to engage counsel or advocates, appointed by them- 
selves, to state their case and uphold Aeir interests before the Commission. 

Article 15. — ^The International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
acts as registry for the Commissions which sit at The Hague, and shall place its 
ofEces and stafi at the disposal of the Contracting Powers for the use of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry. 

Article 16. — the Commission meets elsewhere than at The Hague, it appoints 
a Secretary-General, whose office serves as registry. 

It is the function of the registry, under the control of the Preadent, to make 
the nece^ary arrangements for the sittings of the Commission, the prqjaration 
of the Minutes, and, while the inquiry lasts, for the charge of the archives, which 
shall subsequently be transferred to &e International Bureau at The Hague. 

Article i 7. — ^In order to facilitate the constitution and working of Commissions 
of Inquiry, the Contracting Powers recommend the follow^ rules, which shall 
be applicable to the inquiry procedure in so far as the parties do not adopt other 
rules. 

Arttcie 18. — The Commission shall settle the details of the procedure not cov- 
ered by the Special Inquiry Convention or the present Convention, and shall 
arrange all the formalities required for dealing with the evidence. 

Article i9.--On the inquiry both ades must be heard. 

9 The articles relate to arbitration procedure. 
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At the dates fixed, each party communicates to the Commission and to the 
other party the statements^ of facts, U any, and, in all cas^, the instruments, 
papers, and documents which it considers useful for ascertaining the truth, as 
well as the list of witnesses and experts whose evidence it wishes to be heard. 

ARTictB 20. — The Commission is entitled, with the assent of the Powers, to 
move temporarily to any place where it considers it may be useful to have recourse 
to this means of inquiry or to send one or more of its members. Permission must 
be obtained from State on whose territory it is proposed to hold the inquiry. 

Article 21. — Every investigation, and every examination of a locality, must 
be made in die presence of the agents and counsel of the parties or after they have 
been duly summoned. 

Article 22. — The Commission is entitled to ask from either party for such ex- 
planations and information as it considers necessary. 

Article 23. — ^The parties undertake to supply the Commission of Inquiry, as 
fully as they may think possible, with all means and facilities necessary to enable 
it to become completely acquainted with, and to accurately imderstand, the 
facts in question. 

They undertake to make Tise of the means at their disposal, under their munici- 
pal law, to insure the appearance of the witnesses or experts who are in their terri- 
tory and have been summoned before the Commission. 

If the witnesses or experts are unable to appear before the Commission, the 
parties will arrange for their evidence to be taken before the qualified officials 
of their own country. 

Article 24. — For all notices to be served by the Commission in the territory 
of a third Contracting Power, the Commission shall apply direct to the Government 
of the said Power. The same rule applies in the case of steps being taken on the 
spot to procure evidence. 

The requests for this purpose are to be executed so far as the means at the dis- 
posal of me Power applied to under its mimidpal law allow. They can not be 
rejected unless the Power in question considers they are calculated to impair 
its sovereign rights or its safety. 

The Commission will equally be always entitled to act through the Power on 
whose territory it sits. 

Article 25, — ^The witnesses and experts are summoned on the request of the 
parties or by the Commission of its own motion, and, in every case, through the 
Government of the State in whose territory they are. 

The witnesses are heard in succession and separately, in the presence of the 
agents and counsel, and in the order fixed by the Commission. 

Article 26, — ^The examination of witnesses is conducted by the President. 

The members of the Commission may however put to each witness questions 
which they consider likely to throw Jight on and complete his evidence, or get 
information on any point concerning the witness witidn the limits of what is 
necessary in order to get at the truth. 

The agents and counsel of the parties may not interrupt the witness when he is 
making his statement, nor put any direct question to him, but they may ask the 
President to put such additional questions to the witness as they think expedient. 

Article 27. — ^The witness must give his evidence without being allowed to read 
any written draft. He may, however, be permitted by the President to consult 
notes or documents if the nature of £he facts referred to necessitates their em- 
plo3mient. 

Articie 28. — A Minute of the evidence of the witness is drawn up forthwith 
and read to the witness. The latter may m^e such alterations and additions 
as he thinks necessary, which will be recorded at the end of his statement. 

When the whole of his statement has been read to the witness, he is asked to 
Sgnit. 
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Article 29. — The ag^ts are authorized, in the course of or at the dose of the 
inquiry, to present in writing to the Commission and to the other party such state- 
ments, requisitions, or summaries of the facts as they consider useful for ascer- 
taining the truth. 

Article 30. — ^The Commission considers its decisions in private and the pro- 
ceedings are secret. 

All questions are dedded by a majority of the members of the Commission. 

If a member declines to vote, the fact must be recorded in the Minutes. 

Article 31. — ^The sittings of the Commission are not public, nor the Minutes 
and documents connected with the inquiry published except in virtue of a de- 
cision of the Commission taken with the consent of the parties. 

Article 32. — ^After the parties have presented all the explanations and evi- 
dence, and the witnesses have all been heard, the President dedares the inquiry 
terminated, and the Commission adjourns to deliberate and to draw up its Report. 

Article 33. — ^The Report is signed by all the members of the Commisdon. 

If one of the members refuses to sign, the fact is mentioned; but the vaHdity 
of the Report is not afifected. 

Article 34. — ^The Report of the Commission is read at a public sitting, the 
agents and counsel of the parties being present or duly summoned. 

A copy of the Report is given to each party. 

Article 35. — ^The Report of the Commission is limited to a statement of facts, 
and has in no way the character of an Award. It leaves to the parties entire 
freedom as to the effect to be given to the statement. 

Article 36. — ^Each party pays its own expenses and an equal share of the 
expenses incurred by the Commission." 


THE TAFT TREATIES” 

It was not until President Taft, in 1911, began negotiations with 
France and Great Britain for arbitration treaties of the broadest 
possible scope that the commission of inquiry again came into promi- 
nence. In principle the identic texts signed on August 3, igir, 
were a great improvement over any other general treaties of the 
kind previously negotiated, excepting such as contained no excep- 
tions whatever. They properly and for the first time made the 
legal character of a dispute the test of its arbitrable quahty, thus 
avoiding exceptions of the purely capricious kind. For national 
honor and vital interests are an3^hing or nothing, according as the 
public point of view happens to be at a time of stress or crisis. But, 
sound as the phrasing was in this respect, the notable thing about 

IP Ratifications of the Convention containing these articles have been deposited at The Hague 
as follows: Germany, United States, Austria-Hungary, Bolivia, China, Denmark, Great Britain, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Russia, Salvador and Sweden, November 27, igog; Belgium, August 8, igzo; 
Braadl, December 31, igio; Cuba, February 23, igis; Spain, March 18, igis; France, October 7, 
xgio; Guatemala, March X5, xgxi; Haiti, February 2, igio; Japam Decemo^ X3, xgii; Luxem- 
burg, August 28, igx2; Nicara^a, December 16, zgog: Norway, September ig, igio; Panama, 
Au^t ig, igii; Portugal, April 13, igii; Rumania, March x, igi2; Siam, Mardi 12, igio; and 
Switzerland, May 12, igzo. It will be interesting to compare tl^ list with the adherents to the 
\^nison-Bzyan proposal. 

<iSee Appendix, page 29; full text in Treaties, Conventions, etc., VoL m, 385. 
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the treaties was their definite employment of the commission of 
inquiry for its proper purpose. It should be understood that the 
broad principles of the definition of arbitration and the use of the 
commission in connection with it brought forth no objections from 
any quarter where the text of the treaties was understood. The 
truth of this can be seen by a study of the text as it finally obtained 
the Senate’s ad\dce and consent to ratification. Neither principle 
was combated, and Senator Lodge said in his report from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, “The committee assents to the arbi- 
tration of all questions coming within the rule prescribed in Art. 

The committee had no objection to the rest of the treaties, relating 
to a joint high commission of inquiry, as a whole. The specific 
objection was that by the treaties the commission’s decision that a 
dispute came within the terms of Article i made arbitration of it obli- 
gatory. On that rock the treaties were wrecked. 

The emplo3mient of the commission of inquiry in the Taft treaties 
marked a considerable departure from the character •oi that instru- 
ment as it had been understood. Its jurisdiction remained that of 
investigating, but it was invested with a quasi-legal character in 
that its decision whether or not a controversy fell within the defini- 
tion of ^^justiciable by reason of being susceptible of decision by the 
application of the principles of law or equity” was to control the 
future handling of the matter. The treaties, therefore, departed to 
that extent from the freedom of action permitted by the Hague 
provisions, but the fact that they were bipartite documents was 
believed to avoid difficulty from that point of view. The commis- 
sion was to receive any questions whether they involved principles 
of law or equity or not. It is an important and little recognized 
fact in relation to these treaties that the reference of any questions 
to the commission would be by special agreement, which itself would 
have to come before the Senate for approval and whose terms of 
reference the Senate would therefore be able to control. In the 
writer’s judgment, disregard of this technical condition explained 
much of the opposition to the treaties. 

In the Senate the revision of the treaty texts involved but two 
points. One was to make it dear by means of a reservation in the 
resolution assenting to ratification that questions of national policy 
should not be induded in “justiciable claims of right,” — 2l legally 
obvious assertion. The other was to deprive the commission of its 
quasi-legal power itself to agree that “such difference is within the 
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scope of Art. i/’ whereby it should be referred to arbitration. The 
power thus granted to the commission to bind the parties to arbi- 
trate was stricken out by the Senate, which expressed the feeling by 
a bare majority that its freedom of action as part of the constitu- 
tional treaty-making power was thereby hampered. 

The Administration Lad set its heart on the treaties as they were 
negotiated, and did not ratify them, so that they became dead 
letters. 


THE WILSON-BRYAN PLAN 

The new Administration took over the ship of state on March 4, 
1913. President Wilson was known for his wide knowledge of gov- 
ernmental affairs, and was sympathetic with any practical method 
of further insuring the peace of the world. His secretary of state, 
William Jennings Bryan, had been for years a public man whose 
many speeches and addresses had made it well known that he was 
an ardent pacifist. Mr. Bryan’s interest in the peace cause was one 
of the chief considerations referred to in the estimates of his probable 
activities as secretary of state, and there was much speculation as 
to whether he would attempt to revive the former administration’s 
arbitration treaties when he came face to face with the question of 
renewing the 25 general arbitration treaties which the Government 
had signed in 1908 or 1909. The Administration might renew these, 
substitute for them revisions of the Taft treaties, revive the Taft 
treaties as advised and consented to by the Senate, or introduce a 
new proposal. The second and third alternatives were unlikely, 
since the new Administration’s mandate from the people was also 
new. 

As a matter of fact, both the first and fourth alternatives were 
adopted. On April 23, only six weeks after the inauguration of the 
new Administration, Mr. Bryan met the members of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations to lay before them a project which 
had been discussed with and approved by the President, and which 
the Department of State intended to propose to the powers. The 
project Mr. Bryan presented to the committee, whose report upon 
any treaty presented to the Senate with a view to ratification would 
determine its fate, was in broad outline to place the investigation 
and report of a commission of inquiry before any possible declaration 
of war. Such an investigation would be automatic, but would not 
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look to arbitration nor restrict the future freedom of action of the 
disputants in any way. 

The essential idea had been in Mr. Bryan’s mind for almost seven 
years. He attended the 14th Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union at London in July, 1906, and at that time participated in the 
discussions concerning a model arbitration treaty designed to secure 
as broad a scope as possible for that method of settling disputes. 
The attempt was made in that treaty project to define the questions 
which indubitably could be arbitrated. Baron von Plener reported 
the project favorably from committee on July 23, and Mr. Bryan 
proposed an amendment to the text in the following terms: — 

If a disagreement should occur between the contracting parties which, in the 
terms of the Arbitration Treaty, need not be submitted to arbitration, they shall, 
before declaring war or engaging in any hostilities, submit the question in con- 
troversy to the Bkigue Court or some other impartial international tribunal for 
investigation and report, each party reserving the right to act independently after- 
ward. 

The amendment was referred to the Council, and reported back to 
the Conference in a slightly altered form. 

In introducing the amendment, Mr. Bryan said in part: — 

I cannot say that it is a new idea, for since it was presented I have learned that 
the same idea in substance was presented last year at Brussels by Mr. Bartholdt, 
of my own country, and I am very glad that I can follow in his footsteps in the 
urging of this amendment. I may add also that it is in line with the suggestion 
made by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman yesterday. In that splendid speech he 
said: If a disagreement should occur between the contracting parties which, in 
the terms of the arbitration treaty, need not be submitted to arbitration, they 
shall, before declaring war or engaging in any hostilities whatever, submit the 
question or questions in controversy to the Hague Court, or some other impartial 
tribunal, for investigation and report, each party reserving the right to act inde- 
pendently afterward. This amendment is in harmony with this suggestion. The 
resolution is in the form of a postscript to the treaty. I am not sure but the post- 
script in this case is as important as the letter Vtself, for it deals with those ques- 
tions which have defied arbitration, certain questions affecting the honor or in- 
tegrity of a nation considered outside the jurisdiction of a court of arbitration, — 
and these are the questions which have given trouble. Passion is not often aroused 
by questions that do not affect a nation’s integrity or honor, hut, for fear these 
questions may arise, arbitration is not always employed where it might be. 

The first advantage, then, of this resolution is that it secures an investigation of 
the facts; and if you can but separate the facts from the question of honor, the 
chances are a hundred to one that you can settle both the fact and the question of 
honor without war. There is, therefore, a great advantage in an investigation 
that brings out the facts, for disputed facts between nations, as between friends, 
are the cause of most dis^eements. 

The second advantage of this investigation is that it gives time for calm con- 
sideration. That has already been well presented by the gentleman who has 
preceded me, Baron von Plener. I need not say to you that a man excited is a 
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very difierent animal from a man calm, and that que?tlons ought to be settled, 
not by passion, but by deliberation. If this resolution would do nothing else but 
give time for reflection and deliberation, there would be sufiSdent reason for its 
adoption. If we can but stay the hand of war until consdence can assert itself, 
war will be made more remote. When men are mad, they swagger around and 
teU what they can do ; when they are calm, they consider what they ought to do. 

The third advantage of this investigation is t^t it gives opportunity to mobilize 
public opinion for the compelling of a peaceful settlement, and that is an advan- 
tage not to be overlooked. Public opinion is coming to be more and more a power 
in the world. One of the greatest statesmen my country has produced, Thomas 
Jefferson, said that, if he had to choose between a government without newspapers 
and newspapers without a government, he would rather risk the newspapers with- 
out a government. You may call it an extravagant statement, and yet it pre- 
sents an idea, and that idea is that public opinion is a controlling force. ... If time 
is given for marshaling the force of public opinion, peace will be promoted. This 
resolution is presented, therefore, for the reasons that it gives an opportunity to 
investigate the facts and to separate them from the question of honor; that it 
gives time for the calming of passion; and that it gives a time for the formation 
of a controlling public sentiment. 

The next year the project of treaty was discussed at the Second 
Hague Conference, where it failed of passage owing to failure of the 
multifarious interests represented to agree upon the list of arbitrable 
questions. 

It was the principle phraSed in the terms just quoted that Presi- 
dent Wilson and Mr. Bryan submitted to the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, which signified its general approval of the prin- 
ciple and promised favorable consideration of any treaty embodying 
it. With this expression of opinion from the co-ordinate part of the 
treaty-making power, President Wilson on April 24 communicated 
to the diplomats accredited near the Government of the United 
States the following peace proposal: — 

The parties hereto agree that all questions of whatever character and nature, 
in dispute between them, shall, when diplomatic efforts fail, be submitted for 
investigation and report to an international commisaon (the composition to be 
agreed upon); and the contracting parties ^ee not to dedare war or begin hos- 
tSties until such investigation is made and report submitted. 

The investigation shall be conducted as a matter of course ujwn the initiative 
of the commission, without the formality of a request from either party; the 
report shall be submitted within (time to be agreed upon) from the date of the 
sthroission of the dispute, but the parties hereto reserve the right to act inde- 
pendently on the subject matter in dispute after the report is submitted. 

This supplementary memorandum by the secretary of state was 
issued at the same time: — 

In the peace plan proposed by the Preddent to all the nations, the composi- 
tion of the International Commission is left to agreement between the parties. 
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and I am authorized to suggest for the consideration of those who are willing to 
enter into this agreement: 

1. That the Latemational Commission be of five members, to be composed as 
follows: one member from each of the contracting countries, to be chosen by the 
Government; one member to be chosen by eadi of the contracting countries 
from some other coimtry, and the fifth member of the Commission to be agreed 
upon by the two Governments, the Commission to be appointed as soon as con- 
venient after the making of the treaty, vacancies to be filled according to the 
original appointment. 

2. The time also is to be agreed upon, and it is suggested that that time be 
one year. If a year is considered too long or too short, this Government will 
consider dther a greater or a less period. 

3. This Government is prepared to consider the question of maintaining the 
status qua as to militaiy and naval preparation during the period of investigation, 
if the contracting nation desires to include this, and this Government su^ests 
tentatively that the parties agree that there sh^ be no change in the military 
and naval program during the period of investigation unless danger to one of 
the contracting parties from a third power compels a change in said program, 
in which case me party feeling itself menaced by a third power, shall confidentially 
communicate the matter in writing to the other contracting pa^ and it shaf] 
thereupon be released from the obligation not to change its military or naval 
program, and this release will at the same time operate as a release of the other 
contracting party. This protects each party from the other in ordinary cases, 
and yet provides freedom of action in emergencies. 

All of these suggestions, howeven are presented for consideration, and not 
with the intention of imposing any fixed conditions. The principle of investiga- 
tion bdng accepted, the details axe matters for conference and consideration. 

The Government naturally did not issue any detailed statement 
of the governments to whidh this proposal was made, for such a 
statement might later be construed as reflecting upon any which did 
not see fit to respond. No such consideration need control the 
individual, and, recalling that diplomatic circular notes are addressed 
to the governments with which any government maintains diplo- 
matic relations, it may be in point to mention that at the time 39 
States had diplomats accredited to Washington. The revolutionary 
government de facto in Mexico had not been recognized, and conse- 
quently Mexico was without diplomatic representation at the Amer- 
ican capital 

In the period since April 24, 1913, until the end of the year, 31 
out of the 39 had indicated acceptance of the plan,“ leaving but 8 
States with ^plomatic representation at Washington which had not 
responded aflfanatively within the exceedingly short tune — diplo- 
matically peaking— of eight months. As soon as the Department 
of State began to get favorable reports to the proposal, its machinery 

“ Not has the propc^ met fevor with Governments, but several important organisations 
have indorsed it, ^ose of semi-ojSEcial character being: The First Conference of French a ni^ German 
Members of Parliament at Berne, Switzerland, ir; The American Group of the Interparlia* 
meotaxy Umon, June 25; The Interparliamentary Union, September 3. 
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was set to work to prepare a treaty embodying the idea. On August 7, 
less than three months after the propo^ was made, a treaty was 
signed with Salvador. The list of the other contracting states and 
the order of the acceptances will be found on page 30 ff . 

Negotiations with the other accepting powers were conducted con- 
tinuously, it being the evident intention to complete treaties with the 
smaller powers before formally initiating negotiations with the larger 
ones. Before the European war broke out 30 treaties had been signed, 
the contracting states including many of the most important powers 
and practically aU of Latin America. Departments of foreign relations 
ever3rwhere had many delicate problems thrust upon them by the 
European conflict, so that since August, 1914, the opportunity for 
initiating the negotiation of treaties without direct application to 
current affairs has not been good. The treaties already signed, 
however, took the normal course of progress toward ratification. 
As the several steps necessary to bring a treaty into force are com- 
pleted, these conventions are proclaimed by the Government of the 
United States and the other contracting Governments. Though 
there are variations in language in some of the treaties in force, they 
all conform to one general model.^^ The following is the text of the 
first treaty to enter into force: 

TREATY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF PEACE 

The United States of America and the Republic of Guatemala, be- 
ing desirous to strengthen the bonds of amity that bind them together 
and also to advance the cause of general peace, have resolved to enter 
into a treaty for that purpose and to that end have appointed as their 
plenipotentiaries : 

The President of the United States, the Honorable William Jennings 
Bryan, Secretary of State; and 

The President of Guatemala, Senor Don Joaquin Mendez, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Guatemala to the 
United States; 

Who, after having communicated to each other their respective 
full powers, found to be in proper form, have agreed upon die fol- 
lowing artides: 

Article I. 

The high contracting parties agree that all disputes between them, 
of every nature whatsoever, which diplomacy shall fail to adjust, 

x) For an analysis of the formulas employed in all the treaties in force up to October i, 
see ^*The Bryan Peace Treaties,” an editorud comment by (^rge A. Finch m the American four* 
nal of Intemaiional LaWt lo, 882-890. 
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shall be submitted for investigation and report to an International 
Commission, to be constituted in the manner prescribed in the next 
succeeding Article; and they agree not to declare war or begin hos- 
tilities during such investigation and report. 

Article n. 

The International Commission shall be composed of five members, 
to be appointed as follows: One member shall be chosen from each 
country, by the Government thereof; one member shall be chosen by 
each Government from some third coimtry; the fifth member shall 
be chosen by common agreement between the two Governments. 
Ihe expenses of the Commission shall be paid by the two Govern- 
ments in equal proportion. 

The International Commission shall be appointed within four 
months after the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty; and 
vacancies shall be filled according to the manner of the original 
appointment. 

Article m. 

In case the high contracting parties shall have failed to adjust 
a dispute by diplomatic methods, they shall at once refer it to the 
Internationa Commission for investigation and report. The Inter- 
national Commission may, however, act upon its own initiative, and 
in such case it shall notify both Governments and request their 
co-operation in the investigation. 

The report of the International Commission shall be completed 
within one year after the date on which it shall declare its investiga- 
tion to have begun, unless the high contracting parties shall extend 
the time by mutu^ agreement. The report shall be prepared in 
triplicate; one copy sh^ be presented to each Government, and the 
thnrd retained by the Commission for its files. 

The high contracting parties reserve the right to act independently 
on the subject-matter of the dispute after the report of the Commis- 
sion shall have been submitted. 

M Another form of this article which has been employed frequently is to be found in the treaty 
with the Netherlands, as follows: — 

‘*The lEgh Contracting Parties a^ree that all disputes between them, of every nature whatso- 
ever, to the settlement of which previous arbitration treaties or agreements do not apply in their 
terms or are not applied in fati, shall, when diplomatic methods of adjustment have failed, be referred 
for investigation and report to a permanent International Commission, to be constituted in the 
manner prescribed in the next succeeding article; and they agree not to declare war or begin hostil- 
ities during such investigation and before the report is submitted.” 

« The first treaties signed contained a provision which appears in no treaty that has been rati- 
fied- The provision refeired to was in the following terms: — 

“Pending the mvestigation and report of the International Commission, the hi A contracting 
parties agree not to increase their military or naval programs, titiW danger from a thirdixiwer shcjuld 
compel such ino^ase, in which case the party feeling itself menaced sha.11 confidentially communicate 
the met in writing to the other contracting party, whereupon the latter shall also be released from its 
obligation to maintain its militaxy and naval status quo** 
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Article IV. 

The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United 
States of America, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
thereof; and by the President of the Republic of Guatemala, with the 
approval of the Congress thereof; and the ratifications shall be 
exchanged as soon as possible. It shall take effect immediately after 
the exchange of ratifications, and shall continue in force for a period 
of five years; and it shall thereafter remain in force until twelve 
months after one of the high contracting parties have given notice 
to the other of an intention to terminate it. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present treaty and have affixed thereunto their seals. 

Done in Washington on the 20 th day of September, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and thirteen. 

It can be seen from the mere recital of the remarkable record of the 
proposal that it introduces a virile principle among the existing 
methods for the pacific settlement of international disputes. A 
comparison of it with its protot37pes will make clear the quality of 
the advance toward peace which is its foundation and raison d^tire. 

The commission of inquiry as formerly established was a com- 
mission ad hoc, to be organized for a specific case. It was purely op- 
tional in character, and had no reference to the transition from the 
normal status of peace to the abnormal one of war, which has been 
practically held to be a condition which a state entered at its own 
discretion or lack of discretion. The commission was primarily 
designed to perform the function of a master appointed by an Anglo- 
Saxon court or the juge dHnstruction of the Roman legal system, — 
to find and determine facts. 

Acting upon the fundamental proposition that facts cannot be 
avoided, and should have no terrors for any right-minded govern- 
ment, the series of American treaties develops this machinery logically. 
Carried into force, it renders it impossible that any governments 
bound by it should ever go into war without knowing precisely what 
they were fighting about. The commission being a good thing, it 
is made permanent. From being optional for any case, it becomes 
obligatory and automatic for ‘‘all disputes, of every nature what- 
soever, which diplomacy shall fail to adjust.” It has been said that 
the descent to hell is easy: the transition from peace to war is no 
less so, and it has happened in the past that excited public opinion 
has forced war without cooler heads being able to apply any brake. 
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The American treaties introduce such a brake, and insure that no war 
will be fought imtil after the sober second thought of governments 
and people. 

In the healthy condition of international affairs the ordinary 
diplomatic method of negotiation takes care of all questions arising, 
and probably solves 95 per cent, of all questions as all in the day’s 
work.” But diplomacy finds it difficult to digest the remainder, 
and from these questions, in their degree, there emerges the possi- 
bility of sickness in the body politic. A very few of them occasionally 
threaten more than a day or two of ‘^not feeling well,” and appear 
to portend the real sickness of war for the state. For this condition, 
arbitration has been prescribed in the past. Arbitration involves 
some formality and an actual prescription in the shape of an award. 
If arbitration be likened to the conclusion of a council of physicians, 
the commission of inquiry may be held similar to the friendly con- 
sultation of the family physician, who tells the patient the facts in 
his case and leaves it to his good judgment whether or not he will 
can in the specialists. 

The success of the American proposal may be defined as due to its 
strict adherence to the principle of the commission of inquiry; the 
advance it records is that of the greatest possible development yet 
made within the limits of that principle. It brings forward into the 
range of practical affairs the well-attested maxim that war will not 
come in cold blood from a dispute the facts of which are thoroughly 
attested. It goes no further, for freedom of action is reserved by both 
parties after the commission’s work is done. 

Several technical points may be mentioned regarding the relation 
of the treaties already signed to the American system of government 
The fact that the commission becomes a permanent one makes ap- 
pointments to it on the paxt of the United States subject to confibma- 
tion by the Senate. On this account the Senate, as a co-ordinate 
part of the treaty-making power, is in a position always to secure 
commission members for the American quota who are satisfactory 
to it. Article m provides that the parties may refer a dispute to 
the commission or the commission may act on its own initiative. 
The latter alternative offers a new problem, for hitherto commissions 
have acted ad hoc with their jurisdiction laid down by the govern- 
ments. The fiirst alternative implies the intention of negotiating a 

The fullest development of the principle is that called for by the program of the L^gue to En- 
force Peace, a council of conciliation wWch would be formed jointiy by many states rather only 
by pairs of states. 
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special convention, which would come before the Senate. The 
second would doubtless result in the same procedure, for the com- 
mission’s initiative is restricted to initiative, after which the co-oper- 
ation of the governments must be obtained. But, practical procedure 
aside, the fact that the parties reserve the right to act independently 
after the report has been made clearly eludes the objection of undue 
binding of the legislative power. 

APPENDIX I.— THE TAFT ARBITRATION TREATY. 

{Senate desired to strike out fart in brackets.) 


AanciE n. The High Contrad^ Parties further agree to institute as occa- 
sion arises, and as hereinafter provide, a Joint High Commission of Inquiry to 
which, upon the request of either Party, shall be referred for impartial and con- 
scientious investigation any controversy between the Parties within the scope of 
Article I, before such controversy has been submitted to arbitration, and also 
any other controversy hereafter arising between them even if they are not agreed 
that it falls within the scope of Article I; provided, however, that such reference 
may be postponed imtil the expiration of one year after the date of the formal 
request therefor, in order to afford an opportunity for diplomatic discussion and 
adjustment of the questions in controversy, if either Party desires such postpone- 
ment. 

Whenever a question or matter of difference is referred to the Joint High Com- 
mission of Inquiry, as herein provided, each of the BQgh Contracting Parties 
shall designate three of its nationals to act as members of the Commission of 
Inquiry for the purposes of such reference; or the Commission may be otherwise 
constituted in any particular case by the terms of reference, the membership of 
the Commission and the terms of reference to be determined in each case by an 
exchange of notes. 

The provisions of Articles 9 to 36, inclusive, of the Convention for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes concluded at The Hague on the i8th Octo- 
ber, 1907, so far as applicable and unless they are inconsbtent with the provisions 
of this Treaty, or are modified by the tenns of reference agreed upon in any par- 
ticular case, shall govern the organization and procedure of the Commission. 

Article HI. The Joint High Commission of Inquiry, instituted in each case 
as provided for in Article II, is authorized to examine into and report upon the 
particular questions or matters referred to it, for the purpose of facilitating the 
solution of disputes by elucidating the facts, and to define the issues presented 
by such questions, and also to include in its report such recommendations and 
conclusions as may be appropriate. 

The reports of the Commission shall not be regarded as decisions of the ques- 
tions or matters so submitted either on the facts or on the law and shall in no 
way have lie character of an arbitral award. 

pt is tether agreed, however, that in cases in which the Parties disa^ee as to 
whether or not a difference is subject to arbitration imder Article I of this Treaty, 
that question shall be submitted to the Joint High Commission of Inquiry; and 
if all or all but one of the members of the Commission agree and report that such 
difference is within the scope of Article I, it shall be referred to arbitration in 
accordance with the provisions of this Treaty.] 



AMERICAN TREATIES AND COMMISSIONS FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF PEACE/ 

(Corrected to October, 1916.) 

The stages of these treaties are: 

1. N^otiation proposed by identic note, accepted in prindpe; 

2. N^otiation, resulting in treaties signed; 

3. Ratification advised by parliamentary organs (where necessary); 

4. Piitification by executives of states; 

5. Exchange of ratifications^ 

6. Proclamation, promulgation or publication of treaties to people. 

7. Appointment of commissioners. 

In Force. 

BOLIVIA, — Order of acceptance in principle, ii; seventh treaty, signed at 
Washington, January 22, 1914; ratification advised by United States Senate, 
August 13, 1914; ratified by the President, January 4, 1915; ratified by Bolivia, 
November 14, 1914; ratifications exchanged at Washington, January 8, 1915; 
proclaimed January 9, 1915; in force^ for five years from exchange of ratifica- 
tions, January 8, 1915, and then until 12 months after notice of intention to 
terminate; text. Treaty Series, No. 606. 

Commissioners: On the part of the United States: A. R. Talbot, of Ne- 
braska; on the part of Bolivia: Severo Femind^ Alonzo, formerly president 
of Bolivia, and Santiago P^ez Triana, of Colombia; joint commissioner: . 

BRAZIL. — Order of acceptance m principle, 4; twentieth treaty, signed at 
Washington, July 24, 1914; ratification advised by United States Senate, August 
13, 1914; ratified by the President, November 22, 1915; ratified by Brazil, June 
22, 1916; ratifications exchanged at Washington, October 28, 1916;^ proclaimed, 
October 30, 1916; in force for five years from exchange of ratifications, October 
28, 1916, and then until 12 months after notice of intention to terminate; text, 
Treaty Series, No. 627, 

CHILE. — Order of acceptance in principle, 22; twenty-first treaty, signed at 
Washington, July 24, 1914; ratification advised by United States Senate, August 
20, 1914; ratified by the President, November ii, 1915; ratified by Chile, Novem- 
ber 9, 1915; ratifications exchanged at Washington, January 19, 1916; proclaimed, 
January 22, 1916; in force for five years from exchange of ratifications, January 
19, 1916, and successively for periods of five years xmtil notice of intention to 
terminate; text, Trealy Series, No. 621. 

CHINA. — Order of acceptance in principle, 14; twenty-third treaty, signed at 
Washington, September 15, 1914; ratification advised by United States Senate, 
October 12, 1914; ratified by the President, June 17, 1915; ratified by China, 
June 18, 1915; ratifications exchanged at Washington, October 22, 1915; proclaimed, 
October 23, 1915; in force for five years from exchange of ratifications, October 22, 
1915, and, failing denunciation 6 months at least before expiration of period, until 
12 months after notice of intention to terminate; text. Treaty Series, No. 619; 
exchange of notes extending time for appointment of the conamission under article 

*A treaty modeled after these American engagements was signed by the ministers for foreign 
afiaits of the Argentine Republic, Brazil and Chile at Buenos Aires on May 25, 1015. The Argentine 
senate approved the treaty on September 22, 1915, and Brazil ratted it on November 10, 1915. 

Articles 9 and 10 of the convention between United States and Great Britain concerning the 
boundary waters between the United States and Canada, signed at Washington January 11, 1909, 
contain provisions of a similar character. The convention establishes an International Joint Com- 
mission, which has been active for several years. 

(so) 
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^ to August 1, 1916, signed at Washington, May ii-io, 1016: 

text. Treaty Series, No. 6i9“A, 

Comimssioners: On the part of the United States: Andrew D. White, 
of New York, and H. J. Horet, president of the Norwegian Interparliamentary 
Union and president of the Norwegi^ L5rthing; on the part of China: Vi 
K3aain Wellington Koo, Chinese minister at Washington, a nd Henri de 
Codt, adviser to the Chinese Foreign Office; joint commissioner: PLnut 
Hjalmar Leonard de HammarskjSld, premier of Sweden. 

COSTA RICA. — Order of acceptance in principle, 24; eleventh treaty, signed 
at Washington, February 13, 1914; ratification advised by United States Senate, 
August 13, 1914; ratified by the President, November ir, 1914; ratified by Costa 
Rica, July 25, 1914: ratifications exchange at Washington, November 12, 1914; 
proclaimed, November 13, 1914; in force for five years from exchange of ratifi- 
cations, November 12, 1914, and then imtil 12 months after notice of intention 
to termmate; text, Treaty Series, No. 603. 

Commissioners: On the part of the United States: James B. McCreary, 

of Kentucky; on the part of Costa Rica: ; joint commissioner: . 

DENMARK. — Order of acceptance in principle, 21; tenth treaty, signed at 
Washington, February 5, 1914; ratified by Danish House, February 27, 1914; 
rejected by Danish Senate, March 28, 1914; redrafted and signed at Washmgton, 
April 17, 1914; ratification advised by United States Senate, September 30, 1914; 
ratffied by President, January 14, 1915; ratified by Denmark, November 21, 1914; 
ratification exchanged at Washington, January 19, 1915; proclaimed, January 
20, 1915; in force for five years from exchange of ratifications, January 19, 1915, 
and then until 12 months after notice of intention to terminate; text, Treaty Series, 
No. 608. 

Co mmi ssioners: On the part of the United States: Judson Harmon, of 
Ohio, and Jos6 Carlos Rodriguez, of Brazil; on the part of Denmark: J. H. 
Deuntzer, formerly Danish minister for foreign affairs, and Erik TroUe, 
governor of Linkping, Sweden, formerly Swedish minister for foreign affairs; 
joint com m i ssi oner: J. Loudon, minister for foreign affairs of the Netherlands. 

^ ECUADOR.-;-Order of acceptance in principle, 32; twenty-eighth treaty, 
signed at Washington, October 13, 1914; ratification advised by United States 
Senate, October 20, 1914; ratified by the President, January 4, 1916; ratified by 
Ecuador, November 10, 1915; ratifications exchanged at Washington, January 22, 
1916; pro cl a i med, January 24, 1916; in force for five years from exchange of rati- 
ficatioi^, January 22, 1916, and, failing denunciation 6 months at least before 
expiration of period, until 12 months after notice of intention to terminate; text. 
Treaty Series, No. 622. 

' FRANCE. — Order of acceptance in principle, 3; twenty-fourth treaty, signed 
at Washington, September 15, 1914; ratification advised by United States Senate, 
September 25, 1914; ratified by the President, January 14. 1915; ratified by 
France, December 3, 1914; ratifications exchang^ at Washmgton, January 22, 
1915; jirodaimed, January 23, 1915; ^ in force for five years from exchange of 
ratifications, January 22, 1915, and, failing denunciation 6 months at least before 
expiration of period, imtil 12 months after notice of intention to terminate; text. 
Treaty^ Series, No. 609; exchange of notes extending time for appointment of the 
co mm i s sion under article 2 from July 22, 1915, to January i, 1916, signed at 
Washington, November ro, 1915; text. Treaty Series, No. 609-A. 

Commissioners: On the part of the United States: Richard Ohiey, of 
Massachusetts, and R6mulo S. Nadn, ambassador of Argentina to the United 
States; on ^e part of France: Louis Renault, French jurist, and Henri 
C^on de Wiart, Belgian minister of justice: joint commissioner: J. Loudon, 
minister for foreign affairs of the Netherlands. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. — Order of acceptance in principle, 2; twenty-fifth treaty, 
signed at Washington, September 15, 1914; ratification advised by United States 
Senate, September 25, 1914; ratified by the President, November 4, 1914; ratified 
by Great Britain, October 8, 1914; ratifications exchanged at Washington, No- 
vember 10, 1914; proclaimed, November ii, 1914; ^ force for five years from ex- 
change of rat&ications, November 10, 1914, and then imtil 12 months after notice of 
intention to terminate; text, Treaty Series, No. 602; excha ng e of notes extending 
time for appointment of the commission tinder article 2 from May 10, 1915, to 
January i, 1916, signed at Washington, November 3, 1915; text. Treaty Series, 
No, 602-A. 

Commissioners: On the part of the United States: George Gray, of Dela- 
ware, and Domicio da Gama, Brazilian ambassador at Washington; on the 
part of Great Britain: Right Honorable Viscount James Bryce, O.M. (Great 
Britain ^); Right Honorable Sir Charles Fitzpatrick (Canadian representative); 
Right Honorable Sir George Houstoun Reid, High Commi^ioner for Aus- 
trdia in London (Australian representative); W. P. Schreiner, high com- 
missioner for the Union of South Africa in London (South African Union 
representative); Sir Robert Stout, K.C.M.G., chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of New Zealand (New Zealand representative); Sir William Horwood, 
chief justice of the Colony (Newfoimdland representative); and Maxini 
Kovaleski, Liberal member of the Council of the Russian Empire; joint 
commissioner: Fridtjof Nansen, of Norway. 

GUATEMALA. — Order of acceptance in principle, 16; second treaty, signed at 
Washington, September 20, 1913; ratification advised by the Senate, with amend- 
ments, August 13, 1914; ratifi^ by the President, August 27, 1914; ratified by 
Guatemala, May 15, 1914; ratifications exchanged at Washington, October 13, 
1914; pro claim ^, October 13, 1914; in force for five years from exchange of rati- 
fications, October 13, 1914, and then xmtil 12 months after notice of intention to 
terminate; text, Treaty Series, No. 598; exchange of notes extending time for 
appointment of the commission imder article 2 from February 13, 1915, to Jan- 
uary I, 1916, signed at Washington, November 3, 1915; text, Treaty Series, No. 
598“A; exchange of notes extending time for appointment of the commission under 
article 2 from January i, 1916, to July i, 1916, signed at Washington, Jime i, 1916; 
text. Treaty Series, No. 598-B. 

Commissioners: On the part of the United States: William J. Stone, of 
Missouri, and Paul Ritter, minister of Switzerland at Washington; on the 
part of Guatemala: Jos6 Pinto, formerly president of the Supreme Court 
of Guatemala, and Domicio da Gama, ambassador of Brazil at Washington; 
joint commissioner: J. Loudon, minister for foreign affairs of the Netherlands. 

HONDURAS. — Order of acceptance in principle, 29; fourth treaty, signed 
at Washington, November 13, 1913; ratification advised by United States Senate, 
with amendments, August 13, 1914; ratified by the President, July 20, 1916; 
ratified by Honduras, May 29, 1916; ratifications exchanged at Washmgton, 
July 27, 1916; proclaimed, July 28, 1916; in force for five years from exdiange 
of ratifications, July 27, 1916, and then imtil 12 months after notice of inten- 
tion to terminate; text. Treaty Series, No. 62 5. 

* “Li the event of its appearing to His Majesty’s Government that the British interests affected 
by the dispute to be investi^ted are not mainly those of the United Kingdom but are mainly those 
of some one or more of the self-governing dominions, namely the Dominion of Canada, the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, the Dommion of New Zealand, the union of South Africa, and Newfound- 
land, His Majesty’s Government shall be at liberty to substitute as the member chosen by th em to 
serve on the international commission for such mvestigation and report another person selected 
from a list of persons to be named one for each of the self-governing dominions but only one 
act, namely, that one who represents the dominion immediately interested.”--Article m, second 
paragraph, of the treaty. 
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ITALY. — Order of acceptance in principle, i; fifteenth treaty, signed at Wash- 
ington, May 5, 1914; ratification advised by United States Senate, August 13, 
1914; ratified^ by the President, March 17, 1915; ratified by Italy, November 
29, 1914; ratifications exchanged at Washington, March 19, 1915; proclaimed, 
March 24, 1915; in force for five years from exchange of ratifications, March 
19, 1915, and then imtil 12 months after notice of intention to terminate; text. 
Treaty^ SerieSf No. 615; exchange of notes extending time for appointment of the 
commission imder article 2 from September 19, 1915, to January i, 1916, signed 
at Washington, September 18, 1915; text. Treaty Series, No. 615^^. 

Commissioners: On the part of the United States: George L. MacKintosh, 
of Indiana, and Eduardo Sudrez-Mujica, of Chile; on She part of Italy: 
Baron Edmondo Ma3ror des Planches and Mr. van Iseghen, of Belgium; 
joint commissioner: Gregers W. W. Gram, of Norway. 

NORWAY. — Order of acceptance in principle, 6; sixteenth treaty, signed at 
Washington, June 24, 1914; ratification advised by United States Senate, August 
13, 1914; ratified by the President, October 14, 1914; ratified by Norway, Septem- 
ber 18, 1914; ratifications exchanged at Washington, October 21, 1914; pro- 
claimed by President, October 22, 1914; in force for five years from exchange of 
ratifications, October 21, 1914, and then until 12 months after notice of intention 
to terminate; text. Treaty Series, No. 599; exchange of notes extending time for 
appointment of the commission under article 2 from February 21, 1915, ^‘until 
the contracting parties are able to complete the selection,” signed at Washington, 
January 7-1 2^ 1915; text, Treaty Series, No. sgg^. 

Commissioners: On the part of the United States: James Brown Scott, 
of the District of Columbia; on the part of Norway: Jargen Lavland, presi- 
dent of the Storthing; joint commissioner. . 

PARAGUAY. — Order of acceptance in principle, 27; twenty-second treaty, 
agned at Asuncion, August 29, 1914; ratification advised by United States Sen- 
ate, October 22, 1914; ratifi^ by the President, October 26, 1914; ratified by 
Parag^y, Mardi 9, 1915; ratifications exchanged at Asuncion, March 9, 1915; 
proclaimed by the President, March 17, 1915; in force for five years from ex- 
chai^e of ratifications, March 9, 19x5, and then until i year aft^ notice of in- 
tention to terminate; text. Treaty Series, No. 614; exchange of notes extending 
time for appointment of the commission imder article 2 from July 9, 1915, to 
January 15, 1916, signed at Washington, November 16, 1915; text. Treaty Series, 
No. 614-A. 

Commissioners: On the part of the United States: W. S. Jennings, of 
Florida; on the part of Paraguay: ; joint commissioner: 

PERU. — Order of acceptance in principle, 8; seventeenth treaty, signed at 
Lima, July 14, 1914; ratification advised by United States Senate, . August 20, 
1914; ratified by the President, December i, 1914; ratified by Peru, January 
26, 1915; ratifications exchanged at Lima, March 4, 1915; proclaimed by the 
President, March 6, 19x5; in force for five years from exchange of ratifications, 
March 4, 1915, and then until 12 months after notice of intention to terminate; 
text. Treaty Series, No. 613. 

Commissioners: On the part of the United States: Eugene Wambaugh, of 
Massachusetts; on the part of Peru: Anselmo Barreto, associate justice of 
the Supreme Coiut of Peru, and Juan Zorrilla de San Martin, of Uruguay; 
joint commissioner: . 

PORTUGAL. — Order of acceptance in principle, 19; ninth treaty, signed at 
Lisbon, February 4, 1914; ratification advised by United States Senate, August 
IS, 1914; ratified by the President, October 21, 1914; ratified by Portugad, Septem- 
ber 26, 1914; ratifications exchanged at Washin^on, October 24, 1914; pro- 
fiaimed by the President, October 27, 1914; in force for five years from exchange of 
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ratifications, October 24, 1914, and then until 12 months after notice of intention 
to terminate; text, Treaty Series, No. 600; exchange of notes extending time for 
appointment of the commission imder article 2 from April 24, 1915, to April 24, 
1916, signed at Washington, November 16, 1915; text, Treaty Series, No. 600-A. 

Commissioners: On the part of the United States: James M. Cox, of 
Ohio, and Sir Robert L. Borden, premier of Canada; on the part of Portugal: 
Barbosa Magalhaes, deputy, former minister of justice and professor at the 
University of Lisbon, and Mr. Sanchez Toca, president of the Senate of 
Spain; joint commissioner: Lauro S. Muller, minister for foreign affairs of 
Brazil. 

RUSSIA. — Order of acceptance in principle, 7; twenty-seventh treaty, signed at 
Washington, September 18/October i, 1914; ratification advised by United States 
Senate, October 13, 1914; ratified by the l^esident, January 23, 1915; ratified by 
Russia, December 23, 1914; ratifications excha n ged at Washington, March 22, 
1915; proclaimed by the President, March 25, 1915; in force for five years from 
exchiage of ratifications, March 22, 1915, and, failing denunciation 6 months at 
least bSore expiration of period, imtil 12 months after notice of intention to ter- 
minate; text, Treaty Series, No. 616. 

Commissioners: On the part of the United States: Edwin A. Alderman, 
of Virgima, and Charles R. Crane, of New York; on the part of Russia: 
Mr. Timacheff, secretary of state and member of the Council of the Empire, 
and Baron Nolde, chief law officer of the imperial ministry for foreign affairs; 
joint commissioner: G. E. Hagerup, Norw^an minister to Denmark. 

SPAIN. — Order of acceptance in principle, 18; twenty-sixth treaty, signed at 
Washington, September 15, 1914; ratification advised by United States Senate, 
September 25, 1914; ratified by the President, November 23, 1914; ratified by 
Spain, November 23, 1914; ratifications exchanged at Washington, December 21, 
1914; proclaimed DecemlDer 23, 1914; in force for five years from exchange of 
ratifications, December 21, 1914, and, failing denunciation 6 months at least be- 
fore expiration of period, unul 12 months after notice of intention to terminate; 
text, Treaty Series, No. 605; exchange of notes extending time for appointment 
of lie commission under article 2 from Jime 21, 1915, to February 15, 1916, signed 
at Washington, Noyember i6-December 20, 1915; text, Treaty Series^ No. 605-A- 

Commissioners: On the part of the United States: Cyrus Northrup, of 
Minnesota, and Ignacio Calderdn, minister of Bolivia at Washington; on 
the part of Spain: Pio de Gullon Yglesias, senator of Spjain, and Pablo 
Speisser, of Switzerland; joint commissioner: J. Loudon, minister for foreign 
affairs of the Netherlands. 

SWEDEN. — Order of acceptance in principle, 5; thirtieth treaty, signed at 
Washington, October 13, 1914; ratification advised by United States Senate, 
October 22, 1914; ratifi^ by the President, January 4, 1915; ratified by Sweden, 
November 13, 1914; ratifications exchanged at W'ashington, January ii, 1915; 
proclaimed, January 12, 1915; in force for five years from exchange of ratifications, 
Janua^ ii, 1915, and, failing denunciation 6 months at least before expiration 
of period, by tacit renewals for periods of five years; text. Treaty Series, No. 607; 
exchange of notes extending time for appointment of the commission imder artide 
2 from July ii, 1915, to January 15, 1916, signed at Washington, November 16, 
1915; text. Treaty Series, No. 607-A. 

Commissioners: On the paxt of the United States: Samuel Avery, of 
Nebraska, and Baron d’Estoumelles de Constant, a French senator; on the 
part of Sweden: Judge J. Hellner, LL.D., and G. F. Hagerup, LL.D., Ph.D., 
Norwegian minister to Denmark; joint commissioner: J.. A. Loeff, of the 
Netherlands. 
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URUGITAY.—Order of acceptance in principle, 35; eighteenth treaty, signed at 
Washington, July 20, 1914; ratification ad\dsed by United States Senate, August 
13, 1914; ratified by the President, February 19, 1915; ratified by Uruguay, Novem- 
ber 25, 1914; ratifications exch^ged at Washington, February 24, 1915; pro- 
daimai, February 26, 1915; in force for five years from exchange of ratfecations, 
February 24, 1915, and tien until 12 months after notice of intention to terminate; 
text, Treaiy Series, No. 61 1. 

Commissioners: On the part of the United States: Harry B. Hutchins, of 
Michigan; on the part of Uruguay: ; joint commissioner: 


SiGKSD* 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. — Order of acceptance in principle, 13; nineteenth 
treaty, signed at Washington, July 24, 1914; ratification advised by United States 
Senate, August 13, 1914. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. — Order of acceptance in principle, 15; thirteenth 
treaty, signed at Washington, February 17, 1914. 

GREECE. — Order of acceptance in principle, 34; twenty-ninth treaty, signed 
at Washington, October 13, 1914; ratification advi^ by United States Senate, 
October 20, 1914. 

l^TETHERIAltoS.--^^ of acceptance in principle, 10; sixth treaty, signed 
at Washington, December 18, 1913; ratification advised by United States Se^te, 
August 13, 1914. 

NICARAGUA.-~Order of acceptance in principle, 30; fifth treaty, signed at 
Washington, December 17, 1913; ratification advised by United States Senate, 
August 13, 1914. 

PANAMA.— Order of acceptance in principle, 28; third treaty, signed at Wash- 
ington, September 20, 1913. 

PERSIA. — Order of acceptance in principle, 31; eighth treaty, signed at Tehe- 
ran, February 4, 1914; ratification advised by United States Senate, August 13, 
1914. 

SALVADOR. — Order of acceptance in principle, 25; first treaty, signed at 
Washington, August 7, 1913; ratification advised by United States Senate, August 

13, 1914. 

SWITZERLAND. — Order of acceptance in principle, 26; twelfth treaty, signed 
at Washington, February 13, 1914; ratification advised by United States Senate, 
August 13, 1914* 

VENEZUELA. — Order of acceptance in principle, 33; fourteenth treaty, sfened 
at Caracas, March 21, 1914; ratification advised by United States Senate, August 

13, 1914. 


Accepted in Peinciple. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.—Order of acceptance in principle, 9; invited to n^o- 
tiate, September 15, 1914. 

BELGIUM. — Order of acceptance in piindple, 20. 

CUBA. — Order of acceptance in principle, 23. 

GERMANY. — Order of acceptance in principle, 12; invited to negotiate, 
September 15, 1914. 

HAITI.— Order of acceptance in principle, 17. 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

Rrst Annual AssemhUge, League to Enforce Peace, May 27, 1916: 

I £un sure that I speak the mind and wish of the people of 
America when I say that the United States is willing to become 
a psurtner in any feasible aissociation of nations formed in 
order to realize these objects and make them secure agednst 
violation. . . . 

I came only to avow a creed and give expression to the 
confidence I feel that the world is even now upon the eve of 
a great consummation, when some common force will be 
brought into existence which shall safegu2urd right as the first 
and most fundamental interest of all peoples and all govern- 
ments, when coercion shall be summoned not to the service of 
political eimbition or selfish hostility, but to the service of a 
common order, a common justice and a common peace. 

Diplomatic Note to Belligerent PowerSf December 18, 1916: 

Each wishes itself to be made secure in the future, along with 
all other nations and peoples, against the recurrence of wars 
like this and against aggression of selfish interference of any 
kind. Elach would be jealous of the formation of any more 
rival leagues to preserve an uncertain balance of power amidst 
multiplying suspicions; but each is ready to consider the forma- 
tion of a league of nations to insure peace emd justice through- 
out the world. . . . 

In the measures to be taken to secure the future peace of the 
world the people and Government of the United States are as 
vitally and as directly interested as the Governments now at 
war. Their interest, moreover, in the means to be adopted to 
relieve the smaller and weaker peoples of the world of the peril 
of wrong and violence is as quick and ardent as that of 2uiy 
other people or Government. They stand ready, and even 
eager, to co-operate in the accomplishment of these ends, when 
the war is over, with every influence and resource at their 
command. 



THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 

THE WARRANT FROM HISTORY 

PREAMBLE TO THE PROGRAM 

Throughout five thousand years of recorded history peace, here 
and there established, has been kept, and its area has been widened, 
in one way only. Individuals have combined their efforts to sup- 
press violence in the local community. Communities have co- 
operated to maintain the authoritative state and to preserve peace 
within its borders. States have formed leagues or confederations 
or have otherwise co-operated to establish peace among themselves. 
Always peace has been made and kept, when made and kept at all, 
by the superior power of superior numbers acting in unity for the 
common good. 

Mindful of this teaching of experience, we believe and solemnly urge 
that the time has come to de\ise and to create a working union of 
sovereign nations to establish peace among themselves and to guaran- 
tee it by all known and available sanctions at their command, to the 
end that civilization may be conserved, and the progress of mankind in 
comfort, enlightenment and happiness may continue. 



PROGRAM OF THE LEAGUE 

THE DEFINITE PROPOSALS 


We beKeve it to be desirable for the United States to join a league 
of nations binding the signatories to the following: 

International First: All justiciable questions arising between the 
signatory powers, not settled by negotiation, shall, 
subject to the limitations of treaties, be submitted to a judicial tri- 
bunal for hearing and judgment, both upon the merits and upon any 
issue as to its jurisdiction of the question. 

Council of Second: All other questions arising between the 
Conciliation, signatories, and not settled by negotiation, shall be 
submitted to a council of conciliation for hearing, consideration and 
recommendation. 

Sanctions. Third: The signatory powers shall jointly use forth- 
with both their economic and military forces against any one of their 
number that goes to war, or commits acts of hostility, against another 
of the signatories before any question arismg shall be submitted as 
provided in the foregoing. 

The following interpretation of Article Three has been authorized by 
the Executive Committee: 

“ The signatory powers shall jointly employ diplomatic and economic pressure 
against any one of their number that threatens war against a fellow signatory 
without having first submitted its dispute for international inquiry, conciliation, 
arbitration or judicial hearing, and awaited a conclusion, or without having in 
good faith Differed so to submit it. They shall follow this forthwith by the joint 
use of their military forces against that nation if it actually goes to war, or com- 
mits acts of hostility, against another of the signatories before any question 
arising shall be dealt with as provided in the foregoing.” 

Conferences to Fourth: Conferences between the signatory powers 
Develop Uw. ^ be held from time to time to formulate and 
codify rules of international law, which, unless some signatory R hall 
signify its dissent within a stated period, shall thereafter govern 
in the decisions of the Judicial Tribunal mentioned in Article One. 



HISTORICAL LIGHT 

ON THE 

LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 

The program of the League to Enforce Peace 
was drawn up as a practical program. It makes 
its way in the minds of men and women just 
because it is practical and possible of realiza^ 
tion« It is a reasonable plan» and is so recog- 
nized by innumerable American citizens and 
even by the governments of belligerent nations. 

To show that such confidence is not based upon 
untried theories but rests upon a large body of 
intemationad experience is the purpose of this 
summary. What use has already been made of 
the several principles involved in this prbgr2an ? 
Here is the amswer. 



PART I. 


The First Article of the League Program. 

AN INTERNATIONAL COURT. 

AH justiciable questions aris- 
ing betvreen the signatory 
powerSt not settled by negotia- 
tion, shall, subject to the limita- 
tions of treaties, be submitted to 
a judicial tribunal for hearing and 
juc^ment, both upon the merits 
and upon any issue as to its juris- 
diction of the question. 

The principle here involved has long been in operation interna- 
tionally under the name of arbitration. This article contemplates 
its development into an international court. The extent to which 
nations are already committed to this practice is most encouraging. 

1. The Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes, signed on July 29, 1899, affirms : 

In questions of a legal nature, and especially in the inter, 
pretation or application of international conventions, arhi. 
tration is recognized by the signatory powers as the most 
effective, and at the same time the most equitable, means 
of settling disputes which diplomacy has huled to settle. 

2. The provision was repeated in the revised convention of the 
Second Hague Conference in 1907, and has been ratified by the fol- 
lowing powers: 
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Powers Ratifying Arbitration. 


Argentine Republic, June 15, 1907 
Austria-Hungaiy, Sept. 4, 1900; Nov. 
27, 1909 

Belpum, Sept. 4, 1900; Aug. 8, 1910 
Bolivia, June 15, 1907; Nov. 27, 1909 
Brazil, June 15, 1907; Jan. 5, 1914 
Bulgaria, Sept. 4, 1900 
Chile, June 15, 1907 
China, Nov. 21, 1904; Nov. 27, 1909 
Colombia, June 15, 1907 
Cuba, June 15, 1907; Feb. 22, 1912 
Denmark, Sept. 4, 1900; Nov. 27, 
1909 

Dominican Republic, June 15, 1907 
Ecuador, July 3, 1907 
France, Sept. 4, 1900; Oct. 7, 1910 
Germany, Sept. 4, 1900; Nov. 27, 
1909 

Great Biitam, Sept. 4, 1900; Nov. 27, 
1909 

Greece, April 4, 1901 

Guatemala, June 15, 1907; March 

15, 1911 

Haiti, June 15, 1907; Feb. 2, 1910 
Italy, Sept. 4, 1900 
Japan, Oct. 6, 1900; Dec. 13, 19 ii 
Luxemburg, July 12, 1901; Sept. 5, 
1912 

Mexico, April 17, 1901; Nov. 27, 
1909 


Montenegro, Oct. 16, 1900 
Netherlands, Sept. 4, 1900; Nov. 27, 
1909 

Nicaragua, June 15, 1907; Dec. 16, 
1909 

Norway, Sept. 4, 1900; Sept. 19, 1910 
Panama, June 15, 1907; Sept, ii, 
1911 

Parapiay, June 15, 1907 
Persia, Sept. 4, 1900 
Peru, June 15, 1907 
Portugal, Sept. 4, 1900; April 13, 
1911 

Rumania, Sept. 4, 1900; March i, 
I9r2 

Russia, Sept. 4, 1900; Nov. 27, 1909 
Salvador, June 20, 1907; Nov. 27, 

1909 

Servia, May ii, 1901 
Siam, Sept. 4, 1900; March 12, 1910 
Spain, Sept. 4, 1900; March 18, 1913 
Sweden, Sept. 4, 1900; Nov. 27, 1909 
Switzerland, Dec. 29, 1900; May 12, 

1910 

Turkey, June 12, 1907 
United States, Sept. 4, 1900; Nov. 27, 
1909 

Uruguay, June 17, 1907 
Venezuela, June 15, 1907 


3. Arbitration, in order to be appreciated as a pacific force, must be 
considered from several points of view. 

l. Arbitration Cases, or the trial of actual controversies sub- 
mitted to tribunals chosen by the disputants; 

n. Arbitration Treaties, providing for this method of settling 
international disputes; 

m. Arbitration Courts, which, owing to the success of arbitra- 
tions and the negotiation of arbitration treaties, have made great 
headway in the past twenty years. 


I. Arbitration Cases* 

The settlement of disputes by arbitration has become well known 
since the famous Jay treaty of 1794 between the United States and 
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Great Britain. That treaty, however, simply reintroduced 
principle into practice, for arbitration had been employed extensive!; 
by the ancient world and in Europe, after the collapse of the Roman 
Empire. A partial list of arbitrations by periods follows: 


TABLE OF ARBITRATIONS. 


Ancient Greece, 425-100 B.C 82 

Medieval and Modem Europe, 800-1794, at least 200= 

Modem Period, 1794-1900 477: 

Hague Period, 1900-date, at least 200^ 

Total 959 


II. Arbitraiion Treaties^ 

Definite agreements to submit to arbitration controversies that 
may arise have usually been negotiated between nations in pairs, 
or in comparatively small groups. The existing agreements of that 
character at the outbreak of the European war were as follows: 


ARBITRATION TREATIES IN FORCE, 1914. 


Signed 

1825-1834 

1835-1844 

1845-1854 

1855-1864 

1865-1874. 

1875-1884 

1885-1894 

1895-1904 

1905-1914 


Number 

2 

I 

1 

2 

II 

9 

10 

50 

123 

209 


'The figure for andent Greece is taken from Marcus Niebuhr Tod, International Arbitration 
^wong^ m Greeks. 

•The figure for the period from 800 to 1794 is estimated from data, which is incomplete. The 
M Poland alone from the 13th to i6th centuries record a round hundred arbitrations. 

, * figi^ for 1794 to 1900 is the total of W. Evans Darby’s descriptive and reference list, pub- 
lished ^ an mtegral supplement to his International Tribune^ and issued separately under the title 
of Modem Pacific Settlements. ^ ^ 

* The figure for 19^ to date is e^mated from data collected by this office, which is incomplete. 
More than so arbitrations occurred in the years £rom 1900 to 1903. 
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Nations with Treaties in Force, 1914. 


Argentine Republic 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Including Constitution of 1891. 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic .... 

Including Constitution of 190S. 

Ecuador 

France 

Germany 

Great Britain 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 


14 

33 


4 

2 

12 

13 

2 

13 

8 


10 

16 

1 

17 

4 

14 

2 

13 


Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Persia 

Peru 

Portugal 

Including Constitution of 1911. 

Rumania 

Russia 

Salvador 

Siam. 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Including Constitution of 1904. 


25 

I 

13 

7 

II 

13 


I 

17 

18 


I 

7 
20 

5 

31 

13 

14 

28 

II 

8 


Of all these treaties, it is significant that only three were in force 
between those states which have become belligerents on opposing 
sides in the present war. Of the three, that between Germany and 
Great Britain expired by limitation on July i, 1914, or 35 days 
before the contracting states were at war. The other two treaties 
were between Austria-Hungary and Great Britain and between 
Austria-Hungary and Portugal, respectively.^ 

There are in addition to the foregoing many treaty articles which 
provide for the arbitration of questions arising from the subject 
matter of the treaties in which they are included. Such provisions 
are called compromisory clauses, and at the outbreak of the war 
were included in 145 treaties, dealing with 74 of the subjects most 
frequently regulated by international agreement.® 


*For details conceminer treaties see Arhitration Engagements now Existing in Treaties, Treaty Pro^ 
visions and National Constitittions. (World Peace Foundation, Pamphlet Series.) 

* For details concerning compromisory clauses, see Christian L. Lange, U Arbitrage dbligatoire en 
TQT3. Relevi des stipulations conoeniionneUes eft vigueur en igi3 instiiuant le recours obligaioire d 
V arbitrage international, 309~335» 343-352. 
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The impulse given to methods of pacific settlement of international 
disputes by the convening of the Hague Conference of 1899 
resulted in the establishment, or the effort to establish, several 
courts. These are: 

1. A Permanent Court of Arbitration, established at The 
Hague by conventions signed July 29, 1899. The court ^^is accessible 
at all times and ‘‘competent for all arbitrations,’^ but the actual 
trial court must be selected for each case from a panel in which the 
44 states party to the convention have each designated four nationals. 
It has tried 15 cases and has three pending. 

2. The Central American Court of Justice, established by 
convention signed at Washington on December 20, 1907, and now 
located at San Jos6, Costa Rica. Its function is virtually that of a 
supreme court for the five states of Central America, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador. Nine matters 
have been handled by the Court. 

3. Court of Arbitral Justice, provided for by the Final Act of 
the Second Hague Conference, signed on October 18, 1907, but not 
actually established. The draft convention providing for its organiza- 
tion was designed to create a permanent court of 15 members to 
supplement and improve the panel system in effect in the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration. 

4. International Prize Court, provided for by a convention 
signed at The Hague on October 18, 1907, but not actually established. 
Designed as a permanent court of 15 members, its jurisdiction would 
be relatively complete respecting appeals from decisions of national 
prize courts in the case of maritime warfare. 

5. Four International Unions have agreed to settle disputes 
arising within their fields of activity by arbitration. They are: 

a. Postal, by Art. 23 of the Universal Postal Convention, 
signed at Rome, May 26, 1906; 

b. Railroad Freights in Europe, by Art. 57, sec. 3, of the 
Convention on the Transport of Merchandise by Railroads, 
signed at Bern, October 14, 1890; 



II 
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c. Slave Trade Suppression, by Arts. 54-55 of the General 
Act concerning Suppression of the Slave Trade, signed at 
Brussels, July 2, 1890; 

d. Wireless Telegraphy, by Art. 18 of the Radioteli^graphic 
Convention, signed at Berlin, May 26, 1906. 
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PART n. 

The Second Article of the League Program. 

A COUNCIL OF CONCILIATION. 

AH other questions arising 
between the signatories and not 
settled by negotiation^ shall be 
submitted to a council of con- 
ciliation for hearings considera- 
tion and recommendation. 

The principle here involved has been in operation internationally 
under the name of the Commission of Inquiry. This article con- 
templates its development into an organic method. The principle 
itself is sound beyond question and its recognition and development 
within recent years aptly illustrates how rapidly a useful piece of 
international machinery can meet with favor. 

I. The conciliatory commission had been frequently employed in 
European diplomacy during the 19th century and was recognized 
internationally as playing substantially the same part that a 
master plays in American judicial procedure when he is charged 
with hearing the testimony in a complicated case and digesting it 
into a report upon which a judge can decide the merits. 

The Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes, signed on July 29, 1899, contains the following provision: 

In differences of an international nature involving neidier 
honor nor vital interests, and arising from a difference of 
opinion on points of fact; the Signatory Powers recommend 
that the peurties, who have not been able to come to an 
agreement by means of diplomacy, should, as fai as cir- 
cumstances allow, institute an International Commission of 
Inquuy, to hicihtate a solution of these differences by eluci- 
dating the facts by means of an impartial and conscientious 
investigation. 
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2. This article was repeated in the revised convention of the Second 
Hague Conference in 1907, and has been ratified by the following 
states: 


Powers Ratifying Conciliation Commission. 


Argentine Republic, June 15, 1907 
Austria-Hiingaiy, Sept. 4, 1900; Nov. 
27, 1909 

Belgium, Sept. 4, 1900; Aug. 8, 1910 
Bolivia, June 15, 1907; Nov. 27, 1909 
Brazil, June 15, 1907; Jan. 5, 1914 
Bulgaria, Sept. 4, 1900 
Chile, June 15, 1907 
China, Nov. 21, 1904; Nov. 27, 1909 
Colombia, June 15, 1907 
Cuba, June 15, 1907; Feb. 22, 1912 
Denmark, Sept 4, 1900; Nov. 27, 
1909 

Dominican Republic, June 15, 1907 
Ecuador, July 3, 1907 
France, Sept. 4, 1900; Oct. 7, 1910 
Germany, Sept. 4, 1900; Nov. 27, 
1909 

Great Biitam, Sept. 4, 1900; Nov. 27, 
1909 

Greece, Apm 4, 1901 
Guatemala, June 15, 1907; March 15, 
1911 

Haiti, June 15, 1907; Feb. 2, 1910 
Italy, Sept. 4, 1900 
Japan, Oct. 6, 1900; Dec. 13, 1911 
Luxemburg, July 12, 1901; Sept. 5, 
19x2 

Mexico, April 17, 1901; Nov. 27, 1909 


Montenegro, Oct. 16, 1900 
Netherlands, Sept. 4, 1900; Nov. 27, 
1909 

Nicaragua, June 15, 1907; Dec. 16, 
1909 

Norway, Sept. 4, 1900; Sept. 19, 1910 
Pa na m a , June 15, 1907; Sept, ii, 
X911 

Paraguay, June 1 $, X907 
Persia, Sept. 4, 1900 
Peru, June 15, X907 
Portugal, Sept. 4, xgoo; April X3, 
X91X ^ 

Ru mani a, Sept. 4, xpoo; March x, 
X912 

Russia, Sept. 4, X900; Nov. 27, X909 
Salvador, June 20, 1907; Nov. 27, 
X909 

Senna, May xx, X901 
Siam, Sept. 4, X900; March 12, X910 
Spain, Sept. 4, 1900; March 18, X913 
Sweden, Sept. 4, 1900; Nov. 27, 1909 
Switzerland, Dec. 29, 1900; May X2, 
X910 

Turkey, June X2, X907 
United States, Sept. 4, X900; Nov. 27, 
X909 

Uruguay, June 17, X907 
Venezuela, June X5, X907 


3. The value of the conciliatory commission as a pacific force may 
manifest itself in three ways: 

I. Cases of Conciliation, or the actual examination and 
report upon an international question; 

n. Treaties of Conciliation, or the solemn agreement to 
submit to a casual or standing commission differences which 
may arise in the future; 

in. Permanent Councils of Conciliation. 


I. Cases of CondSaiton* 

The principle of the commission of inquiry was dosdy assimilated 
in its early practice with the application of arbitration. It has 
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gradually emerged as a distinct method of pacific settlement wi thin 
the last hundred years. Study of its early history is, however, scarcely 
begun and therefore its records cannot be considered as complete. 
The following figures relate to the ipth and 20th centuries: ^ 

Table oe Conciliations. 


Boundaries 141 

Questions of Fact 106 

Under Hague Provision 3 

Total 250 


n. treaties of Conciliation. 

President Taft of the United States in 1911 added a new meaning 
and possibility for usefulness to this principle. The Administration 
sought a formula that would provide for the peaceful settlement 
of all disputes, and found it in treaties signed with France and Great 
Britain on August 3, 1911. These provided, first, that . all disputes 
of a legal character (that is, justiciable disputes) should be arbitrated, 
and, secondly: 

The High Contracting Parties further agree to institute as occasion arises, 
and as hereinsifter provided, a Joint High Commission of Inquiry to which, 
upon the request of either Party, shall he referred for impartial and con- 
scientious investigation any controversy between the Parties within the 
scope of Article 1, before such controversy has been submitted to Eurbitra- 
don, and also any other controversy hereafter arising between them even if 
they are not agreed that it falls within the scope of Article I. 

Those treaties were not brought into force, but the succeeding 
Wilson Administration, on the initiative of Secretary of State Bryan, 
proceeded to seek substantially the same end by a little different 
method. Leaving the existing arbitration treaties as they were, 
the Secretary of State sought to provide in addition for the employ- 
ment of the Commission of Inquiry. The various powers were ap- 
proached, and 35 of them expressed themselves as willing to negotiate 
treaties. At present 30 of these ‘‘Treaties for the Advancement of 
Peace” have been signed, and negotiations with other countries are 
under way. They differ slightly in their wording, but aU read sub- 
stantially as follows: 

*The statistics here given are based upon W. Evans Darby*s International Tribunals, pages 832, 
862, po6 and 911. 
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The High Contracting Parties agree that all disputes between them, of 
every nature whatsoever, to the settlement of which previous eurbitration 
treaties or agreements do not apply in their terms or are not applied in 
fact, shall, when diplomatic methods of adjustment have failed, be referred 
for investigation and report to a permanent Intemationed Commission, to 
be constituted in the ma nn er prescribed in the next succeeding article; 2Uid 
they agree not to declare war or begin hostilities during such investigation 
and before the report is submitted. 

The Umted States is obligated to follow this procedure with practi- 
cally all the rest of the world. 

Twenty treaties of this type are at present in force with the fol- 
lowing states: 


American Conciliation Treaties, In Force. 

{pates are those of the exchange of ratifications, from which the treaties remain in force for 
five years.) 


Bolivia, January 8, 1915 
Brazil, October 28, 1916 
Chile, January 19, 1916 
China, October 22, 1915 
Costa Rica, November 12, 1914 
Denmark, January 19, 1915 
Ecuador, January 22, 1916 
France, January 22, 1915 
Great Britain, November 10, 1914 
Guatemala, October 13, 1914 


Honduras, July 27, 1916 
Italy, March 19, 1915 
Norway, October 21, 1914 
Paraguay, March 9, 1915 
Peru, March 4, 1915 
Portugal, October 24, 1914 
Russia, March 22, 1915 
Spain, December 21, 1914 
Sweden, January ii, 1915 
Uruguay, February 24, 1915 


Ten treaties have been signed and await formal ratifications before 
coming into force. Treaties of the United States in this condition 
have been signed with the following: 


American Conciliation Treaties, Signed. 

{Daies indicate when each treaty was signed.) 

Argentine Republic, July 24, 1914 Panama, September 20, 1913 

Dominican Republic, February 17, 1914 Persia, February 4, 1914 
Greece, October 13, 1914 Salvador, August 7, 1913 

Netherlands, December 18, I9r3 Switzerland, February 13, 1914 

Nicaragua, December 17, i9r3 Venezuela, March 21, 1914 

The principle has been adopted in South America. The Argentine 
Republic, Brazil and Chile have negotiated a tripartite treaty which 
also awaits the completion of ratifications. 

Returning to the United States, the American Government has 
received acceptances in principle of the proposal to negotiate treati^ 
like those in force from the following states: 
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Powers Accepting Treaty PRiNaPLE. 

Austria-Hungary Gennany 

Belgium Haiti 

Cuba 

The United States made the proposal concerning such treaties to 
all countries maintaining diplomatic relations with the Washington 
government. The rest of the world has accepted the principle to 
the extent indicated by the Hague Convention which is quoted above, 
while the principle itself has been substantially provided for in many 
other treaties. This is particularly true of Latin America, where 
conciliation has been extensively employed. 

m. Permanent Council the Next Step* 

It is evident that the American treaties have already organized 
the principle of the Commission of Inquiry into a method of pacific 
settlement. Moreover, those treaties, by their success and the evident 
welcome they have received among the states of the world, make 
possible a still further advance.' The League to Enforce Peace aims 
to make this next step a coxmcil of conciliation which shall be a 
permanent international body. This might mean a panel of com- 
missioners appointed by each state, from which disputants might 
select a commission for a given case. Or a still more developed form 
might mean a smaller permanent council, selected in a manner accept- 
able to the contracting states and convening whenever a problem was 
submitted to it. Either development would leave to contracting 
states the option of establishing commissions by pairs of states, 
according to the American S3rstem of treaties. 
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PART m. 

The Third Article of the League Program. 
SANCTIONS. 

The signatory powers shall 
Jointly tcse forthwith both their 
economic and military forces 
against any one of their ntunber 
that goes to war, or commits acts 
of hostility, against another of the 
signatories before any question 
arising shall be submitted as 
provided in the foregoing. 

The following interpretation of 
Article Three has been authorized 
by the Executive Committee: 

^^The signatory powers shall Jointly 
employ diplomatic and economic pr es- 
stcre against any one of their number 
that threatens war against a fellow 
signatory without having first sub- 
mitted its dispute for international 
inquiry, conciliation, arbitration or 
Judicial hearing, and awaited a con- 
clusion, or without having in good 
faith ofiered so to submit it. They 
shall foflow this forthwith by the 
Joint use of their military forces 
against that nation if it actually goes 
to war, or commits acts of hostility, 
against another of the signatories 
before any question arising shall be 
dealt with as provided in the fore- 
going." 

The principle here involved is the sanction of the proposed treaty. 
A sanction is the justified employment of forceful methods to insure 
the observance of law or to enforce it when an effort to disregard 
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it is made. It has been the general experience of mankind that 
sanctions are placed behind public organs of order as soon as confi- 
dence in their usefulness is established. This article makes that 
provision respecting methods of arbitration and conciliation. 

“ It may be of interest to recall the way in which the medieval custom 
of private war was abolished in England. It was not done at one step, 
but gradually, by preventing men from avenging their own wrongs 
before going to court. The trial by battle long remained a recognized 
part of judicial procedure, but only after the case had been presented 
to the court, and only in accordance with judicieJ forms. This had the 
effect of making the practice far less common, and of limiting it to the 
principals in the quarrel instead of involving a general breach of the 
peace in which their retainers and friends took part. Civilization was 
still too crude to give up private war, but the arm of the law and the 
force in the hands of the crown were strong enough to delay a personal 
conflict until the case had been presented to court. Without such a 
force the result could not have been attained. 

“ In every civilized country the public force is employed to prevent 
any man, however just his claim, from vindicating his own right with 
his own hand instead of going to law; and every citizen is bound, when 
needed, to assist in preventing him, because that is the only way to 
restrain private war, and the maintenance of order is of paramount im- 
portance for every one. Surely the family of nations has a like interest 
in restraining war between states.” ^ 

The sanctions contemplated are two in number: 

I. Economic, or the restriction of the material resources 
of the offender by embargo, nonintercourse or boycott, 
n. Military, or the emplo3anent of armies and navies. 

I. Economic Sanctions* 

The value of this method is based upon the conviction that modem 
civilization renders the world so interdependent that a boycott would 
be a dreaded weapon and would operate with certainty. This method 

* A. Lawrence Lowell, A League to Enforce Peace^ 7, o- (World Peace Foundation, Pamphlet 
Series, Vol. V, No. 5, Part 1 .) 
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is particularly attractive to those who recoil from the human wastage 
of warlike measures, but its own ultimate result would be the starva- 
tion of a whole nation, not simply the destruction of its military forces 
as fighting units. The threat of such measures is sometimes effec- 
tive. Nations have in the past taken such measures against others 
on their own account under the name of reprisal, embargo and non- 
intercourse.^ The following list shows instances of such action: 

1. Embargoes were used as a means of redress by the United States in 1794 
(30 days), 1797* 1807 (27 months), 1808 and 1812 (2 years). 

2. Commercial intercourse with France was suspended by an act of Congress 
of June I3^ 1798, and other acts of similar character followed. 

3. Commercial intercourse with Great Britain was suspended by an act of 
Congress of March i, 1809. The act was revived on February 2, 1811. 

4. Commercial intercourse with Dominican ports was suspended by act of 
Congress of February 28, 1806. 

5. The United States Congress in 1887, by way of reprisal, passed an act em- 
powering the President to deny Canadian vessels entrance to American waters 
and to deny entry to Canadian products, if American Ashing rights should be 
denied or abridged in Canadian waters. 

6. Nonintercourse in connection with hostilities is customary, and is frequently 
rendered effective by means of a military blockade which, in order to be binding, 
must be effective. 

n. Military Sanction. 

The principle here involved is the use of force, restricted to the 
punishment of the state that offends by breaking the agreement to 
resort to the court or council of conciliation before beginning hostilities. 

The value of this sanction lies in its effectiveness, which is primarily 
due to the universal imderstanding of its consequences. In a legal 
sense, the use of force is not necessarily war, but properly a non-amica- 
ble means of redress. To employ force without actually going to 
war is eminently desirable in cases where gentler methods have failed 
to yield results. In case of extreme necessity, the states in the 
league would stand ready to use the entire power of their armies 
and navies to insure observance of the agreement. 

* The enforcement of such measures is recognized in international law as the first or preliminary 
step toward war under the title of “nonamicable means of redress.” When carried to ^e point 
of effective coercion, which^ necessitates the use of militaij' forces, Uie economic boycott combines 
both the economic and military features, the effects of which are most terribly felt by women, chil- 
dren and all other noncombatants. Belligerents therefore regard this combination as more inhuman 
than military coercion alone, and its employment, even in connection with military operations, has 
recently led the sufferer to justify himself in waging a military warfare unrestrained by humane 
considerations. 
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Diiring the last century the need for employing force in the interest 
of public order and without the ‘‘inconveniences and main obligations 
which wax brings” has been many times encountered. The best 
example is the use of what has been known as pacific blockade. 
Usually the employment of such devices has been difficult because 
nations imconcerned with the disputes were under no obligation 
to assent to restrictions. 

The League to Enforce Peace proposes to correct this defect by 
providing in advance for joint action. Among the instances of joint 
action for desirable purposes the following may be cited: 

1. France, Great Britain and Russia combined under the treaty of London, 
July 29, 1827, to end hostilities between Greece and Turkey. The result was the 
battle of Kavarino in October, in which the Turkish navy was destroyed. Greek 
independence was confirmed by the action. 

2. Austria-Hungary, Germany, Great Britain, Italy and Russia in z886 blockaded 
the ports of Greece to bring about disarmament of Greek troops on the Turkish 
frontier. 

3. In 1888-89 Germany, Great Britain, France, Italy, Portugal, the Kongo 
Free State and the Netherlands joined in measures to prevent the exportation of 
slaves from Zanzibar. 

4. In 1897 Austria-Hungary, France, Germany, Great Britain and Russia, 
as signatories to the treaty of Berlin of 1878, blockaded the island of Crete, an 
instance of the joint use of military and economic force. 

5. In 1902 Germany, Great Britain and Italy established a blockade of Venezuela 
to enforce satisfaction of various claims against that coimtry originating in damages 
sustained during revolutionary conditions. Various other powers also had claims, 
and it was urged diplomatically that the blockading powers were entitled to pref- 
erential treatment by reason of their blockade. The three powers accordin^y 
sued Venezuela and eight other claimant powers before the Blague Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, which held that they were entitled to preferential treatment 

6. In 1900 the Chinese Boxers started an antiforeign movement which resulted 
in a siege of the legations at Peking and the killin g of several Europeans. The 
powers rushed troops to China and the forces of several nations marched to 
Peking, relieved the legations and assumed charge of the legation quarter. As 
a result, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, the United States, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands and Russia effected a settlement with 
China under which indemnities were to be paid. 
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PART IV. 

The Fourth Article of the League Program. 

CONHERENC^^ TO DEVELOP LAW. 

Gjnferences between the sig- 
natory powers shah be held 
from time to time to formtdate 
and codify rtdes of international 
lawt which, tmless some signa- 
tory shah signify its dissent 
within a stated period, shah 
thereafter govern in the de- 
cisions of the judicial tribunal 
mentioned in Article One. 

1. The conferences contemplated by this article are diplomatic 
conferences which should develop the statute law of the world. 

They are of two types: Those dealing with public international 
law; and those dealing with international administration. 

Conferences dealing with public international law may be illus- 
trated by the Hague Conferences and the series of Pan American 
Conferences; those dealing with international administration may be 
illustrated by the Universal Postal Congresses. The former by codi- 
fying and rephrasing the good practice of nations actually contribute 
to the growth of international law; the latter determine rules which 
simplify relations and render them more convenient. 

Besides diplomatic conference, there have been a great many 
international meetings of private individuals on behalf of interets 
of an international character. 

2. The effect of such conference is manifeted in two ways: 

I. International Conferences, or meetings of the repreenta- 
tive of more than one country. Thee have been both official and 
unofficial. UnofficigJ. conference have contributed to the develop- 
ment of official conference. 
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n. IntematiorLal Official Organizations, which consist of per- 
manent establishments or regimes set up jointly by governments for 
the execution or protection of common interests. 

I. Iniemaiional Conferences* 

International practice before the war was thoroughly committed to 
the principle of conferences. There then existed nearly 500 organiza- 
tions of an international or even world-wide character, of which 
450 were unofficial. They dealt with practically every phase of 
human activity and had a membership of several millions. They 
held periodic meetings to forward their particular activity or interest. 
The growth of such meetings can be seen from the following table, 
the statistics including both unofficial and official gatherings: 

MEETINGS OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


1840-1844 2 

1845-1849 7 

1850-1854 8 

1855-1859 12 

1860-1864 26 

1865-1869 51 

1870-1874 54 

1875-1879 1 14 

1880-1884 Ill 

1885-1889 200 

1890-1894 224 

1895-1899 286 

1900-1904 480 

1905-1909 582 

1910-1914 494 

2651 


Obviously the habit of meeting to discuss and determine problems 
of common human concern or of more than national interest was well- 
developed before the war. That governments themselves had ac- 
quired the habit is therefore not a matter for surprise. While private 
organizations often met merely for discussion, governments came 
together in conference only when a specific subject was ripe for 
joint action. Bearing in mind that such official organizations are 
only one-tenth as many as private organizations, it is notable that 
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ofiSdal meetings have been comparatively more numerous than the 
imofficial. The following list shows governmental conference activity: 

MEETINGS OF OFFICIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


1850-1854 I 

1855-1859 I 

1860-1864 7 

1865-1869 6 

1870-1874 12 

1875-1879 vj 

1880-1884 15 

1885-1889 24 

1890-1894 20 

1895-1899 15 

1900-1904 28 

1905-1909 49 

1910-1914 


n. Internaiional Official Organizaiions* 

Experience has shown that the codification of national law brings 
the necessity for administrative organization. This is equally true 
of international law, for much that is desirable to make life livable 
falls within the field of administering concrete improvements, and 
more depends upon the application of the abstract principle than 
upon its formulation. To illustrate: Both the Constitution of the 
United States and the statutes of Congress are national law, but the 
Constitution formulates the abstract principles, while the statutes 
apply them to meet the needs of the people, and provide many 
organizations of government for this purpose. It has been well 
said, “that which is best administered is best.” At all events, ad- 
ministrative organizations are indispensable to the application of 
international principles; and they increase in number. 

The imposing list of international organizations which follows 
shows how largely the ideal of co-operation among nations has 
already been realized, and proves that there already exists an atmos- 
phere congenial to the fxirther development of the program of the 
League to Enforce Peace. 
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Inteenational Adiunistrative Organizations. 

z. Regime of free navigation on international rivers, 18x5. 

2. International Sanita^ Union, with permanent bureau, 1851. For addi- 
tional protection against tide spread of epidemics the following organizations have 
been established: 

a, International Sanitary Council of Tangier, Morocco, 18x8. 

b, Superior Sanitary Council of Constantinople, X894. 

Cf Maritime and Quarantine Sanitary Council of Egypt, 1892. 
d, International Office of Public Hygiene, 1907. 

3. Rdgime of free navigation on the Danube, 1856. 

4. Universal Postal Union, with permanent bureau, X863. 

5. Improvement of the lot of sick and wounded in armies in the field (Red 
Cross Convention), X864. 

6. International Association for the Measurement of the Earth, with permanent 
bureau, 1864. 

7. Universal Telegraphic Union, with permanent bureau, 1865. 

8. Latin Monetary Union, x86s. 

9. Maintenance of Lighthouse at Cape Spartel, Morocco, X865. 

10. Scandinavian Monetary Union, X875. 

zx* International Bureau of Weights and Measures, 1875. 

X2. International Conference against Phylloxera (plant lice), 1878. 

X3, Transportation of Merchandise by Railroads in Europe, with permanent 
bureau, X878. 

14, Publication of Customs Tariffs, with permanent bureau, 1880. 

I5» Protection of Industrial Property, with permanent bureau, 1880. 

16. Protection of Literary and Artistic Property, with permanent bureau, 1880. 
17- Protection of Submarine Cables, 1882. 

18. Regulation of Fisheries Police in the North Sea, X882. 

19* Technical Unification of European Railroads, x882. 

20. International Conference for the Choice of a Prime Meridian, 1884. 

21. Exchange of Reproductions of Works of Art, X885. 

22. Exchange of Official Documents, Scientific and Literary Publications, with 
numerous bureaus of exchange, x886. 

23. Regime of the Suez Maritime Canal, 1888. 

24. International Maritime Conferences, 1889. 

25. Pan American Union, 1889. 

26« Legal Protection of Workers, X890. 

27* Repression of the African Slave Trade, with permanent bureau, 1890. 

28. Unification of Private International Law, X893. 

29. Gauging of Non-Seagoing Vessels, X898. 

30. Regulation of the Importation of Spirituous Liquors into Certain Regions 
of Africa, 1899. 

31* Permanent Court of Arbitration, witii permanent bureau, 1899. 

32. Permanent International Council for the Exploration of the Sea, with 
permanent central bureau and international laboratory, X899. 

33. Conservation of Wild Animals in Africa, 1900. 
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34. Revision of the Nomenclature of Causes of Death, 1900. 

35. Protection of Insectivorous Birds Useful to Agriculture, 1902. 

36. International Sugar Union, with permanent bureau, 1902. 

37. Pan American Sanitary Convention, with permanent bureau, Z902« 

38. Unification of the Formulas of Potent Drugs, 1902. 

39. International Association of Seismology, with permanent bureau, 1903* 

40. Repression of the Trade in White Women, 1904. 

41. Unification of Maritime Law, 1905. 

42. International Institute of Agriculture, with permanent bureau, 1905. 

43. Wireless Telegraphic Union, with permanent bureau, 1906. 

44. Central American Court of Justice, International Bureau and Conferences, 
1907. 

45. International Committee for Making a Map of the World, 1909. 

46. Regulation of the Arms Trade in Africa, 1909. 

47. Repression of the Use of Opium, 1909. 

48. Regulation of the Use of Saccharine, 1909. 

49. Repression of the Circulation of Obscene Publications, 1910. 

50. Unification of Commercial Statistics, 1910. 

51. South American Postal Union, i9ix« 

52. Protection of Seals and Maritime Otters, 1911. 

53. International Regulation of Standard Time, 1912. 
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THE VERDICT OF STATESMEN 

Woodrow Wilson 
President of the United States 

“Only when the great nations of the world have reached some sort 
of agreement as to what they hold to be fundamental to their common 
interest, and as to some feasible method of acting in concert when 
any nation or group of nations seeks to disturb those fundamental 
thhigs can we feel that civilization is at last in a way of justifying 
its existence and claiming to be finally established.*** I am sure 
that I speak the mind and wish of America when I say that the 
United States is willing to become a partner in any feasible association 
of nations formed in order to realize these objects and make them 
secure against violation.’’ 


William H. Tapt 

Former President of the United States; President of the League 
to Enforce Peace 

“Even if the risk of war to the United States would be greater 
by entering the League than by staying out of it, does not the United 
States have a duty as a member of the family of nations to do its 
part and nm its necessary risk to make less probable the coming of 
such another war and such another disaster to the American race? 
We are the richest nation in the world and in the sense of what we 
could do were we to make reasonable preparation, we are the most 
powerful nation in the world. We have been showered with good 
fortune. Our people have enjoyed a happiness known to no other 
people. Does not this impose upon us a sacred duty to join the 
other nations of the world in a fraternal spirit and with a willingness 
to make sacrifice if we can promote the general welfare of men?” 
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Viscount Grey of Fallodon 
Lately Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of Great Britain 

best work neutrals can do for the moment is to try to pre- 
vent a war like this from happening again.*** Only we must bear 
this in mind: If the nations after the war are able to do something 
effective by binding themselves with the common object of preserving 
peace, they must be prepared to undertake no more than they are 
able to uphold by force and to see, when the time of crisis comes, 
that it is upheld by force. The question we must ask them is: ^Will 
you play up when the time comes?’ It is not merely the sign manual 
of Presidents and sovereigns that is really to make that worth while; 
it must also have behind it Parliaments and national sentiments.” 


Aristide Briand 

Premier and Minister for Foreign Affairs of France 

‘^The union of all the living forces of the country is an essential 
condition to success. It is that which will lead us to our goal — ^peace 
by victory — ^a solid, lasting peace guaranteed against any return 
of violence by appropriate international measures.” 

Tbdeobald von Bethmann-Hollweg 

Chancellor of the German Empire; President of the Ministry of State 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Kingdom of Prussia 

^‘If, after the end of the war, the world will only become fully 
conscious of the horrifying destruction of life and property, then 
through the whole of humanity there wiU ring out a cry for peaceful 
arrangements and understandings which, as far as is within human 
power, will avoid the return of such a monstrous catastrophe. This 
cry will be so powerful and so justified that it must lead to some 
result. Germany will honestly co-operate in examination of every 
endeavor to find a practical solution, and will collaborate for its 
possible realization.” 
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